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PREFACE 


H        The  interior  parts  of  Barbary  are  regioni^  ro 
"  seldom  visited   by   travellers,  that    I    thought 

some  account  of  tbcin,  liawever  slight,  might, 
perhaps,  bt  favourably  received.  My  excur- 
sions were  much  more  limited  than  I  had  hoped 
to  have  made  tlicm ;  for  at  Algiers  I  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  beyond  the  line 
occupied  by  the  French  advanced  posts,  whilst 
the  civil  war  now  raging  in  the  Bcylck  of 
Tripoli  induced  me  to  abandon,  for  a  time  at 
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least,  all  idea  of  visiting  its  shores.  The  Tuni- 
seen  dominions  I  have,  however,  been  enabled  to 
visit  with  ease  and  comfort,  as  far  at  least  as 
my  limited  time  would  permit ;  but  as  I  had 
undertaken  the  tour  solely  for  amusement,  and 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing,  till 
my  return  to  this  capital,  I  did  not  carry 
my  researches  as  far,  nor  investigate  subjects 
with  the  care  and  attention,  I  should  other- 
wise have  done. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  have  included 
in  my  researches  a  general  investigation  (but 
solely  for  my  own  amusement)  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  geography  of  this  country,  and 
endeavoured,  by  carefully  comparing  the  two, 
to  have  corrected  many  errors  which  at  present 
exist  both  in  books  and  in  maps,  A  variety 
of  circumstances  have,  however,  combined  to 
deprive  me  of  the  time  requisite  for  such  a 
task,  and  I  am    now  only  able  to  transcribe 
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and  condense  the  crude  and  ill-arranged  con- 
tents of  my  daily  journal. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for 
the  want  of  order,  and  carelessness  of  style, 
which  will  but  too  often  be  observed  in  the 
following  pages. 


Tunis,  March  2Sth,lSS3. 
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CHAPTER  ] 

Departure  from  Naples — Coast  Scenery — Pon/a  —  Rc- 
— Neapolitan  Convicts — Oaeta — Monte  Argt-r- 
tario — Go rgona — Legho m — F Joren ce^ Bonapurle  Fa- 
mily— View  of  Genua  —  Minorca — CiiidaJelu— \icw 
of  the  Atlas. 

Having  determined  to  visit  the  shores  of  Bar- 
bary,  the  Sicilian  brig  Archioiede,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  was  chartered  for 
the  purpose.  The  hold  being  fitted  up  as 
cabins,  our  sea-stock  placed  on  board,  and 
other  necessary  preparations  made,  we  sailed 
from  Naples  on  the  12tli    June,  1832.      Onr 
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])arty  consisted  of  Lady  Temple,  her  sis- 
ter, (Miss  Baring,)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerrich, 
myself,  and  Mr.  Constant,  a  French  ai-tist, 
whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  views.  On  the 
following  morning  we  were  abreast  of  the 
islands  of  Vandotena,  Pandataria^  and  San 
Stefano,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  chan- 
nel of  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  former 
seems  to  be  about  two  miles  long,  by  one  broad, 
and  contains  a  village.  The  formation  of  both 
these  islands  is  volcanic.  Our  view  embraced  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  ob- 
jects :  Vesuvius,  the  bold  rocky  masses  of  Sanf 
Angelo,  the  smiling  coast  of  Sorrento,  Capri, 
Ischia,  the 

durumque  cubile 
Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  imposta  Typhcea, 

Procida,  Misenum,  and  the  heights  of  the 
Camaldoli,  were  seen  in  one  direction ;  in  the 
other  the  mountainous  coast  appeared  stretch- 
ing from  Gaeta  to  Monte  Circello,  having  be- 
hind it  the  hills  of  the  Roman  States;  whilst  in 


front  of  us  rose  the  islands  of  Ponza,  PonUn, 
Zannone,  Sinonia,  and  Palmarola,  Palniaria. 
Having  attained  the  latitude  of  Porto  d'Anzo, 
ihe  wind  commenced  blowing  against  us  with 
ao  much  violence,  that  finding  it  quite  useless 
to  attempt  contending  against  it,  we  retreated 
to  the  pretty  haihour  of  Ponza,  which  is  well 
dieltercd  and  commodious,  capable  of  con- 
taining HK  frigates,  and  -tlefended  by  a  mole 
with  batteries.  The  tovrn  is  chiefly  formed  by  a 
long  range  of  buildings,  erected  by  the  English 
when  they  occupied  the  island.  The  church  is 
a  pretty  little  building.  We  ascended  the  bill  at 
tlie  southern  enlrcmity  of  the  island,  and  as  it 
is  the  highest  point,  enjoyed  a  very  fine  view, 
the  island  itself  lying  like  a  map  at  our  feet. 
The  coast  is  in  many  parts  high  and  rocky,  and 
(he  surface  very  irregular  and  broken.  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  a  crescent,  about  five  miles 
long,  by  one  in  breadth,  and  seems  to  be  well  cul- 
tivated. The  population  amounts  to  two  thoi!- 
sand  persons,  exclusive  of  two  companies  of 
.nrtillery,  wliich  constitute  its  garrison  ;  hut  as 
B  2 
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few  houses  are  visible,  (most  of  the  peasants 
livhig  in  artificial  caves,)  it  does  not  appear  to 
possess  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  that  number. 
Many  of  these  caves  seem  to  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  a:  cients.  The  only  other  re- 
mains of  past  ages  which  I  observed,  were  the 
ruins  of  a  villa,  constructed  in  the  optis  certi 
reticulatum^  with  some  fragments  of  fluted 
pilasters  in  stucco..  Some  statues  and  coins  are 
occasionally  discovered,  and  one  of  the  former 
is  placed  on  the  quay. 

Ponza  has  by  some  writers  been  stated  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  the  residence  of  Nero  when  exiled  by 
Tiberius.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  Neapolitan  government  send  their 
galley  slaves,  and  persons  guilty  of  {political 
olPences.  One  of  these,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment,  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution  of  1820, 
brought  me  a  map  of  the  island,  which  he  had 
himself  made,  to  while  away  the  heavy  hour?  of 
bis  captivity.     The  greater  part  of  these  un- 
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happy  people  &re  conBncd  in  le  fosse,  or  small 
iix)ms  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 
The  whole  of  this  group  of  islamls,  including 
tile  rock  called  Le  Bolte,  which  at  a  distance 
greatly  resembles  a  vessel  under  sail,  is  vol- 
canic. 

lletuming  on  board,  we  were  alarmed  by 
finding  that  our  youngest  boy  was  very  unwell. 
We  immediately  sent  fur  the  surgeon  of  the 
garrison;  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  doing 
this  only,  I  ordered  the  captain  to  make  all  sail 
for  Naples.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  quite 
favourable,  and  the  vesijel  was  rapidly  borne 
along  towards  our  destination;  all  our  efibrts 
were,  however,  unavailing,  for  the  poor  little 
siiiTerer  expired  in  our  arms  off  Cape  Misenum, 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising  above  the  horizon  un 
the  16th.  On  the  following  day  I  saw  his  vl'- 
niains  deposited  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
adjoining  the  church  of  la  Madonna  delta  Fede, 
outside  the  Porta  Capuatia. 

Again  leaving  Naples  with  a  fair  wind,  wu 
rapidly  sailed  past  Iscbia  and  Vandotena,  close 
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to  which  we  passed,  and  perceiving  some  fishing 
boats  plying  hard  at  their  occupation,  as  we 
thought  most  fortunately  for  our  breakfast 
hour,  we  dispatched  our  boat  after  them.  Our 
hopes  of  breakfasting  on  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours were,  however,  deceived,  for  the  alarmed 
islanders  either  conceiving  us  to  be  pirates,  or 
from  fear  of  contumaciam  pulled  away  with  all 
their  might  for  the  main,  abandoning  their  nets 
to  their  pursuers. 

The  picturesque  little  town  of  Gaeta  and  the 
tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  called  La  torre 
d^Orlando,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill 
overlooking  it,  were  distinctly  visible.  Gaeta 
retains  almost  exactly  its  former  appellation : 


"  Tu  qiioque  litoribus  nostris,  iEneia  nutrix 
iEternam  moricns  famain,  Caieta,  dedisti. 
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Sailing  onwards,   we   passed   under    Monte 
Circello,  or  in  the  poet's  language, — 

'*  Proxiroa  Circaeae  raduntiir  litora  terrse." 
This   cape   still   bears    at  a  distance  the   ap- 
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])earance  of  an  island,  which  in  fact  it  formerly 


"  .liseaque  iatiula  Cirne," 
We   then  successively  saw   Netluno,   Ceno, 
and  Capo  d'Anzo,  Antium,  the  capital  of  iIil' 
Volsci ;  thus  commemorated  by  Horace :  — 
"  O  DivB,gratuin  qase  regis  Antium." 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  so  interesting  to  ihi.' 
classical  reader,  is  however  too  well  known  lo 
require  any  very  minute  description.  It  is 
flat,  and  thickly  covered  with  low  or  stunted 
forests.  Albano,  Vellelri,  and  Gen/ano,  so 
often  and  deservedly  the  object  of  the  tourist's 
enthusiastic  admiration,  were  all  rendered  visi- 
ble by  the  clearness  of  the  weather,  which 
threw  a  cheerful  and  smiling  aspect  over  the 
whole  prospect.  On  several  former  voyages,  I 
have  also  distinguished  the  gigantic  dome  of  ^i. 
Peter's  majestically  towering  over  the  surround- 
ing plains. 

Oo  the  21st  we  saw  on  our  right  the  bold 
headland  of  Monte  Argentario, 
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<'  Teiiditur  in  medias  mons  Argentarius  undas,** 

Rut.  Iter. 

the  island  of  Gianuti,  formerly  called  Artemis 
and  Dianiumy  and  the  island  of  Giglio  thus 
mentioned  by  the  same  author  — 

**  Eminus  Igilii  silvosa  cacumina  miror." 

On  our  left,  far  in  the  distance,  we  discovered 
the  steep  rocky  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  Oglasa. 
Passing  through  the  channel  which  separates 
Elba  from  the  shores  of  Piombino,  we  saw  to 
our  front,  on  the  following  morning,  the  island  of 
Capraja,  famous  in  former  days  as  the  refuge  of 
exiles  and  eremites. — 


« 


Processu  pelagi  jam  se  Capraria  tollit, 
S(|ualet  lucifugis  insula  plena  viris  ;*' 


and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  island   of 
Gorgona  rose  upon  the  horizon. 

"  Adsurgitponti  medio  circumflua  Gorgon^ 
Inter  Pisanum  Cyrniacumque  latus.*' 

This  island  in  still    remoter  days  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Urgos. 


On  the  morning  of  the  22ij,  wo  at  last  au- 
iliored  in  the  port  of  I^eghorn,  where  we  wtn-, 
as  is  always  llie  case,  greatly  annoyed  and  ilc- 
Ittyed  by  ihc  underlings  of  the  Tuscan  autho- 
lities.  The  giiai-dian  sent  on  board  by  tin.- 
Sanita  office,  insisted  upon  prying  into  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  actually  looked  down 
into  the  cabin.  I  hnd  previously  cautioned 
him  not  to  do  so;  and  now,  tlierefore,  told 
him,  if  he  dared  repeat  the  offence,  I  should 
certainly  immediately  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, by  bringing  the  two  objects  into  con- 
tact, whether  his  head  or  my  stick  was  the 
liarder  material.  The  man  on  this  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  vessel,  saying,  that  a  person 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  noble  blood  of  Etru- 
ria,  should  nut  thus  be  treated,  at  least  with 
impunity,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
1  was  thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  health  to  answer  for  my  conduct, 
and  to  receive  a  lecture.  However,  as  I  did 
not  choose  to  submit    to    this  impertinent  man- 
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date,  we  were  detained  on  board  for  nearly  five 
hours,  though  I  had  written  to  our  Consul  to 
explain  the  affair,  and  to  obtain  redress. 

I  started  for  Florence  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  gay 
festival  of  San  Giovanni ;  and  two  days  after 
we  reached  Bologna,  the  cleanest  and  the  dullest 
town  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world.  Here  we  spent  some  days  at  the 
Palazzo  Malvezzi.  Bologna  I  found  to  be, 
after  its  late  revolutionary  movements,  com- 
paratively tranquil,  for  Cardinal  Albani  had 
been  removed  from  his  command,  and  replaced 
by  three  thousand  Austrian  troops,  both  events 
acting,  in  their  respective  ways,  as  powerful  se- 
datives. 

I  was  also  present  when  the  papal  bull,  ex- 
communicating all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
arrived,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  shouts  of 
laughter  and  merriment  which  it  gave  rise  to 
among  all  classes.  Visited  all  the  different  col- 
lections of  splendid  pictures,  so  well  known 
throughout  the  world:  but  what  interested  us 
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Still  more,  was  one  room  in  the  Palazzo  Bac- 
ciocchi,  containing  the  portraits,  statues,  and 
busts  of  all  the  members  of  France's  imperial 
dynasty :  here  were  seen  collected  the  lovely 
Pauline,  the  talented  Caroline,  the  intrepid 
Murat,  the  faithful  Eugene,  the  father  of  Na- 
poleon, whose  head  and  features  have  a  highly 
classical  cast,  and  finally  the  great  master  spirit 
himself,  round  whose  lips  was  seen  hovering 
that  habitual  scoi-n  which  could  contemn  i 
and  their  thoughts. 


"  Twa!  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  lliy  lip  and  brow, 
Aod  fpurn  the  inslruuients  thou  weit  to  use. 
Till  Ihey  were  Eurned  unto  thine  overthrow." 


On  the  3d  July  we  were  again  at  Leghorn, 
having  had  many  of  our  things  seized  by  the 
Florentine  dogana;  and  nn  the  5th  we  sailed, 
all  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  treading, 
ere  the  lapse  of  many  days,  the  redoubted  shores 
of  Mauritania  and  of  Numidia;  countries  whose 
beauties  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  slightly 
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known,  though  this  observation  can  hardly 
perhaps  be  now  applied  to  Algiers,  our  first 
destination,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  traveller,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a 
short  time,  be  as  hackneyed  a  subject  in  sketch- 
books and  albums  as  Naples  or  Rome.  Our 
impatience  was  but  ill  seconded  by  the  weather, 
which  seemed  determined  to  try  our  perseve- 
rance to  the  utmost.  We  were  becalmed  an 
entire  day  off*  Gorgona,  tossed  about  by  con- 
trary winds,  at  a  short  distance  from  Genoa, 
passed  not  far  from  Albengo,  (Albinum  Ingau- 
num,)  and  Capo  Mele ;  saw  in  the  distance  the 
coast  of  Nice  and  Antibes,  and  for  two  whole 
days  remained  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  Hy- 
^res,  Stockades  ins,  consisting  of  the  Isle  du 
Levant,  Hypiea,  Portcros,  Mese^  and  Porque- 
roUes,  Prote.  The  eternal  sameness  of  our 
life  was  one  evening  broken  in  upon  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  shark,  gently  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  All  noise  was  im- 
mediately hushed,  and  every  eye  intently 
fixed  on  this  interesting  object,  dreading  at  the 
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sane  time  to  see  it  dive  down  into  the  abyss  ftiid 
disappear  from  sight,  before  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  its  capture  should  have  been  made. 
A  rope,  with  a  running  noose,  was  speedily  ar- 
ranged, and  as  the  inDniense  creature  passe<l 
gently  alongside  of  us,  litrle  aware  of  the  fate 
which  we  flattered  ourselves  was  awaiting  him, 
was  ihrown  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  his  body  was  encircled  by  it,  and  drawn 
np  nctnally  to  the  height  of  the  deck,  where, 
just  as  a  triumphant  shout  had  been  uttered  by 
all  around,  the  monster,  by  a  sudden,  violent, 
and  unexpected  effort,  loosed  himself  from  his 
state  of  bondage,  and  was  lost  to  us  for  ever. 
With  disappointed  hearts  we  returned  to  our 
cabins,  to  be  again  by  turns  tossed  about  or 
becalmed,  till  at  length  «e  came  in  sight  of 
Minorca,  and  on  the  morning  of  ihe  14th  found 
ourselves  about  three  miles  from  Ciudadela,  si- 
tuated on  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island,  and 
thirty  miles  from  Port  Alahon,  the  Partus  Ma- 
gimifi  of  antiquity,  built  by  Mago,  Hannibal's 
brother. 
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Being  short  of  water,  we  went  on  shore  to 
obtain  some,  though  without  taking  pratique — 
Minorca,  ins.  Minor,  is  very  low,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  inland  heights  called  Toro,  and 
tliat  part  along  which  we  coasted  to  reach  the 
town,  appeared  rocky,  and  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  Malta. 

The  town  of  Ciudadela,  Jamno,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  island,  is  a  fortified  place,  pret- 
tily situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  creek, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  and,  from  the  short  distance 
at  which  we  saw  it,  seemed  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  churches  and  other  large  stone  edi- 
fices. The  surrounding  country  is  partly  co- 
vered with  beautiful  caper  plants  in  full  bloom, 
and  here  and  there  a  small  plantation  of  olives  re- 
lieved the  eye  from  the  surrounding  glare — the 
colour  of  these  trees,  instead  of  the  silvery  hue  of 
the  Italian  olive,  bearing  more  resemblance  to 
the  dark  green  of  the  orange-tree.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Balearic  islands  were  formerly 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sling, 
their  daring  acts  of  piracy,  and  the  laxity  of 
their  morals. 


MEW   OF    THE    ATLA! 


Mmafca  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
from  1708  to  1758,  in  which  year  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  They  again  held  it  from  1763 
to  1782,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sjianiards,  and  thirdly,  from  1798  to  1802,  so 
that  fur  no  less  than  seventy-three  years  has 
this  island,  at  different  periods,  been  in  our 
power.  Many  of  the  iithabitants  still  speak 
English,  and  calculate  in  English  money. 
After  working  at  the  oars  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  tremendous  swell,  and  with  some  fear  of 
being  sw-amped,  we  reachetl  our  brig,  which  was 
standing  off  and  on  at  some  miles  from  the  coast. 

Majorca  or  Mallorca,  Miijor,  which  appears 
to  be  a  much  more  mouniamuus  island  than 
Minorca,  and  Cabrera,  Capraria,  were  long  in 
view,  long  enough  to  weary  out  my  patience ; 
but  finally,  early  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  sight 
of  the  splendid  chain  of  the  Atlas,  magnificently 
rising  in  the  distance  over  its  two  lower  and 
dependent  ranges,  which  intervene  between  it 
and  the  sea,  amply  repaid  us  for  all  the  contra- 
rieties we  had  hitherto  experienced. 
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I    Algiers. 

After  passing  Cape  Bingat,  which,  from  the 
captain  having  kept  a  bad  reckoning,  was  the 
first  part  of  the  land  we  made,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  far-famed  Algiers,  that  town  which 
had  sent  forth  such  numerous  pirates  from  its 
port,  and  which  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Mediterranean  sailor,  rising  out  of  the 
blue  waves  in  the  form  of  a  bright  and  almost 
white  pyramid,  and  thrown  into  fine  relief  by 
the  dark  and  rich  green  of  the  hills  which  over- 


look  it.  Its  appearance  is  so  curious  and  s 
exactly  resembling  a.  mass  of  rock,  that  niany  ! 
of  those  on  board  long  imagined  it  to  be  a 
sleep  precipice  forming  the  end  of  a  bold  head- 
land, and  blaming  the  charts  for  not  noticing 
so  conspicuous  a  landmark,  were  long  before 
they  cuiild  be  persuaded  that  they  actually  now 
beheld  that  city  towards  which  we  had  all  been 
looking  forward  with  such  high-wrought  ex- 
pectations. 

The  coast  between  Capes  Bingat  and  Ma- 
tifu,  or  Ras  el  temendfu  as  the  latter  is  called 
in  Arabic,  is  a  low  sandy  beach  covered  in 
part  with  brushwood,  with  a  few  scattered 
rocks  standing  out  here  and  there  in  the  sea. 
Ras  el  temendfu,  is  the  place  where  Andrea 
Doria  collected  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
dispersed  fleet  in  15i1,  and  where  the  misera- 
ble remnant  of  that  originally  brilliant  and 
haughty  army,  which  Charles  V,  had  led  in 
pride  against  this  once  powerful  place,  was 
forced  to  re-enibark  and  fly  from  its  Moslem 
foe. 


18  LANDING. 

To  the  westward  of  Algiers  rose  the  bold 
Jebel  Boo-Zariah,  finishing  towards  the  sea  in 
Ras  Akhonater,  or  Cape  Caxine,  which  with 
Ras  el  temendfu,  on  the  east,  forms  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bay,  the  chord  of  whose  arch  is 
about  twelve  miles.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  is  seen,  crowning  a  height.  Fort  Emperor, 
whilst  Algiers  itself  is  surmounted  by  the 
Kazbah,  or  citadel.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  thickly  studded  with  villas,  luxuriant 
gardens,  with  forts  and  batteries,  and  the  whole 
of  the  picture  is  bounded  by  the  different 
ranges  of  the  Atlas.  At  mid-day  we  dropped 
anchor  just  inside  the  darsena^  having  passed 
alongside  the  formidable  batteries  on  the  island, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  town  (  jhs:'' 
the  island,)  and  which,  during  the  reign  of 
the  famous  Khair-ed-Deen,  or  Barbarossa,  was 
united  to  the  main  by  the  solid  stone  causeway 
which  we  see  at  the  present  day.  We  lost  no 
time  in  landing,  though  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun  was  severely  felt,  especially  as  there  was 
scarcely  a  bt^ath  of  air  to  counteract  its  power  ; 


CATES    AND    FOBTIFICATIONS. 

nevertheless  we  wandered  about  the  town,  and 
even  visited  the  Kazbah,  climbing  up  to  it 
by  the  steep  and  fatiguing  acclivity  of  a  narrow 
street,  which  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  "  In- 
fidel hiir  at  Pera. 

Algiers,  or  properly  speaking,  El-Jezaeer, 
sumaraed  also  the  Victorious,  {i^j^^ j^}j^)* 
forms  a  triangle,  of  which  the  Kazbah  is  the 
apex:  it  is  about  one  mile  and  three  quarter^* 
in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  cre- 
nelated wall  and  a  ditch,  five  gates  giving  ad- 
mittance to  it,  three  from  the  country  and  two 
from  the  sea ;  of  these  latter,  the  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  square  is  called  Bab  el  baher, 
(jsnjl  L-jb)  or  "  Sea-gnte,"  and  the  other  open- 
ing upon  the  mole,  Bab  el  mersa  '|_5^'  '-r-''^^ 
"gate  of  the  port,"  but  the  French  have  lately 
christened  it   Porte  de  France.     Bab  el  haout, 

•  As  Aruiiic  names  are  oft»!n  variously  and  generally 
incorrectly  spelt  in  European  characters,  I  have  ihotisht 
that  by  giving  llie  word  in  the  Arabic  characters  it  Vfill 
enable  Ihc  reader  to  aajuire  rheir  proper  pronunciation. 
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(cJ|^'t-;lj)  or  "Fish-gate,"'*  opens  to  the  N.W. 
Bab  jedeed  {^,*y^  <^^)  *'the  new  gate,'*  is  a  little 
below  the  Kazbah,  whilst  Bab  h^ftoon  (^;^  S-'V^ 
the  "gate  of  grief,"  faces  the  SE.  This  latter 
is  thus  denominated  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
criminals  who  were  suspended  on  the  large  iron 
hooks,  which  are  still  seen  fixed  in  its  walls  as 
well  as  at  the  Bab  jedeed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  principal  street  which  runs  from  the 
Bab  hazoon  to  the  Bab  el  haout,  all  the  others 
are  extremely  narrow,  but  even  in  this  two 
^  carriages  could  not  everywhere  pass  abreast. 
About  half  way  between  the  two  gates  the 
French  have  lately  cleared  away  an  extensive 
space  of  ground,  which  is  called  Place  du  Gou- 
vemement,  and  which  is  to  be  faced  with  public 
offices  and  other  edifices,  built  according  to 
European  models :  the  erection  of  a  church  and 
of  a  theatre  has  already  been  ordered.     Many 

*  There  are  disputes  about  this:  others  asserting 
that  It  is  Bab  el  wad,  j|  J)  ^^^  «*  Gate  of  the  Valley,'* 
and  perhaps  this  latter  denomination  is  the  correct  one. 
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of  the  Moorish  houses  are  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, and  possess  in  their  interior  great 
beauty  of  architecture.  The  tnosques,  mesjids, 
and  zaweeahs,  or  chapels,  are  numerous,  hut 
exteriorly  have  no  claims  whatever  to  our 
admiration ;  what  they  may  be  within,  1 
had  not  the  power  of  asLfrtaining,  as  tlic 
French  government  have  strictly  prohihiteil 
Christians  from  crossing  their  thresholds;  but 
flat  roofs  and  ugly  square  towers,  like  those 
of  our  English  churches,  are  but  poor  suli- 
stitules  for  the  swelling  bronze  domes,  and 
graceful,  lofty  minarets,  which  at  Stambool 
and  at  Kahira,  rise  in  beauty  at  every  step 
before  the  admiring  eye-  The  principal  mosque 
was  pulled  down  by  the  French  to  make  room  for 


then 


V  square. 


nd  anotherin  tlieRuedu  Div 


was  shortly  to  be  consecrated  to  christian  worship. 
All  the  houses  are  numbered,  and  the  streets 
have  received  names,  the  medley  of  which  is 
curious,  fur  we  read.  Rue  Annibal,  Orleans, 
SophoDJ&ba,  du  Chat,  Uelisaire,  Trois  Cou- 
leurs,  Barbarossa,  Sidney  Smith,  NumiJcs,  la 
Charte,  Lotophages.  Etat-Majoj',  kc. 
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The  population  of  Algiers,  which  not  many 
years  back  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  is  now  reduced  to  about  sixteen  thousand5 
namely,  eight  thousand  Moors,  two  thousand 
Arabs,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  Jews,  to 
which  we  must  add  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  Frank  residents;  however, 
including  six  hundred  and  eighty  civil  employ^ 
soldiers^  wives,  and  travellers,  and  five  hundred 
and  twenty  discharged  soldiers,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Christians  will  amount  to  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Algiers  is  daily  assuming  a  more  European 
aspect ;  hats  are  nearly  as  often  seen  as  turbans, 
cigars  have  replaced  the  long  pipes,  and  the 
Moorish  bazaars  give  way  to  the  glazed  win- 
dows of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  fifty  mer- 
chants have  established  counting  houses,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, including  of  course  a  full  proportion  of 
modistes,  couturi^res,  and  perruquiers,  are 
thickly  scattered  about.  Eleven  grand  cafes 
with  billiard-tables,  four  grand  hotels,  (which 
are  however  execrable,)  three  restaurateurs,  one 
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hundred  eating-houses,  tfro  cabinets  Utterairea,  ] 
one  circus,  a  cosmorama,  &c.  hare  alrendy  been 
established,  and  cabriolets  and  omnibuses  were 
shortly  to  ply  from  the  Bab  hazoon  to  Mustafa 
Pasha,  and  from  Bab  el  liaoul  to  the  dey'a 
country  villa. 

The  Kazbah  is  a  little  town  in  itself,  contain- 
ing the  late  Dey's  palace,  and  several  other 
houses,  and  gardens;  the  palace  has  suSercd 
much  from  the  Frencli  soldiery,  who,  on  first 
occupying  it,  pulled  up  the  pavement,  tore 
down  the  glazed  tile  coating  of  the  rooms,  and 
otherwise  committed  great  injury  in  their  eager 
search  after  treasure — the  marble  flooring,  the 
arched  galleries,  supported  by  marble  pillars  of 
fantastic  but  graceful  forms,  whicli  surrounded 
the  open  courts,  the  elegant  fountains  which 
scattered  coolness  around,  and  the  latticed  shah- 
nesheens,  still  however  remain  to  repay  the 
fatigue  and  trouble  of  the  visitor's  ascent.  The 
rorpa-de-garde  with  the  gate,  and  the  syca- 
mores, banana  trees,  and  vines,  which  sur- 
round it,  together  with  the  mixture  of  French 
Uniforms    and    Moorish    costumes,    formed  al- 
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together  a  beautiful  littlo  picture;  as  did  also 

a  wine  shop,  shaded  by  a  vine-covered  pergola^ 

under  which  were   seated  groups  of  soldiers, 

playing  at  cards,  drinking,  flirting  with  some 

piqtiantes  French  brunettes,  or  teaching  "Trom- 

pette*"  the    chien  du  regiment^    a  variety  of 
tricks. 

The  ramparts  mount  several  handsome  brass 
guns,   but  placed  on   very   bad  and  old   car 
riages.     The  upper  terraces  command  a  beauti- 
ful view,  on  one  side  of  the  Wady  Eoreish,  and 
on  the  other  of  the  town  and  the  sea  board. 

The  French  force*  in  the  town  and  territory 
of  Algiers  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  a  national  guard  of  five  hundred  infantry 
and  thirty  cavalry  was  shortly  to  be  created. 
Sickness  reduces,  especially  in  summer,  the 
number  of  effective  men  to  a  very  small  amount ; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  I  afterwards  heard  that 
when,  in  the  subsequent  September,  General 

•  The  grand  total  of  the  army  in  Africa  in  1832,  in- 
cluding the  corps  at  VVaran  and  Bona,  was  twenty.five 
thousand  men,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  horses. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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Faudoaz  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  to 
march  out  against  a  larg«  Bedouin  force  which 
threatened  to  attack  the  town,  he  could  only 
assemble  fifteen  hundred  men  under  arms,  as 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  were  either  in 
hoEpita],  or  convalescent  and  unable  to  fill  their 
places  in  the  ranks;  and  those  troops  which 
occupied  the  outposts  could  not  of  course 
be  withdrawn,  at  least  to  any  great  amount. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  want  of  care  and  at- 
tention that  sickness  thins  the  battalions  to  so 
great  an  extent,  for  I  know  that  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  has  done  all  that  man  can  do  to  mitigate 
and  counteract  the  evil ;  and  that  among  other 
beneficial  orders  which  he  issued,  all  the  ad- 
vanced posts  which  border  the  unhealthy  and 
vast  plain  of  the  Metijah  were  to  be  relieved 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sentries  every 
hour:  and  no  soldier  called  upon  to  do  any 
duty  for  a  fortnight  after  his  discharge  from 
hospital.  Besides  this,  he  established  six  very 
large  and  commodious  military  hospitals,  one  at 
each  of  the  following  places,  Eara^teen,  Bab 
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hazoori,  the  Salpetri^re,  the  New  Fort,  or  Burj 

Ez-zoubia,  Husseyn  Dey,  and  Mustafa  Pasha ; 

these    were    occupied   by  three  thousand    six 

hundred  and  thirty-eight  sick ;  and  in  the  course 

of  a   month  four  thousand  two   hundred  and 

forty-five  new  cases  were  admitted  ;  and  though 

during  the   same  period    three  thousand    five 

hundred  and  seventy-one  were  discharged,  we 

cannot,  on  account  of  one  of  the  above  stated 

ordinances  prohibiting  the  immediate  mi^  en 

activite  of  convalescents,  deduct  this  number 

from  the  grand  total ;  we  must  therefore  state 

the    whole  ineffective  number  of  the   French 

army  to  have  been,  at  the  period  I  mention,  no 

less  than   seven  thousand  eight  hundred   and 

eighty-three. 

Among  the  corps  which  compose  the  French 

army  of  occupation  in  Africa,  I  particularly  re- 
marked the  Zuaves  regiment,  formed  of  the 
followers  of  Muhammed'^s  religion,  but  serving 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  This  pheno- 
menon, though  existing,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
vast  regions  of  our  Asiatic  possessions,  I  cer- 


taiiily  never  expected  to  have  seen  repeated  by 
the  fanatic  tribes  of  the  Mauritanian  chores; 
such,  however,  was  the  case,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts I  received,  these  men  were  as  subordinate 
and  faithful  to  their  new  masters  as  the  sons  of 
France  themselves.  Their  costume  resembles 
almost  entirely  that  generally  worn  by  the 
Algerines,  and  consists,  for  the  officers,  of  a 
blue  jacket  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  ac- 
cording to  the  patterns  of  the  country;  the 
overalls  are  of  red  cloth,  made  extremely  loose, 
but  forming,  contrary  to  the  eastern  fashion, 
separate  receptacles  for  each  leg,  and  are 
over,  ornamented  along  the  seams  by  two  stripes 
of  gold  lace.  The  cavalry  wear  red  jackets, 
and  their  European  boots  are  armed  with  spurs. 
The  turban  is  red,  and  the  sash  blue;  and  in 
the  uniform  of  the  privates  red  cotton  lace  is 
substituted  for  gold.  There  is  also  a  corps 
called  /«  legion  de  Paris,  composed  originally 
of  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  population  of  the 
French  capital,  whose  irregular  and  insubor- 
dinate conduct  soon  gained  for  thero,  from  the 
c2 
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troops  of  the  line  the  sobriquet  of  Bedauifu  de 
Paris ;  it  is,  however,  but  justice  to  add,  that 
before  the  enemy  they  have  always  rivalled  in 
bravery  the  best  and  oldest  corps  of  the  line. 
In  addition  to  this  is  a  Legion  Etranghrei 
composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials, 
collected  from  all  nations. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  general  orderly 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  comprising  the  African 
army,  and  it  needs  only  to  take  up  any  numbei 
of  the  "  Moniteur  Alg^rien,"  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion;  for  in  it  the  reader  is 
sure  to  find  one,  and  even  sometimes  two  long 
columns  of  its  pages  filled  with  the  sentences  of 
courts  martial,  in  which,  for  murder,  robbery, 
desertion,  &c.  we  find  a  long  list  of  soldiers 
condemned  to  sufier  death,  travaujc  forcisy  im- 
prisonment, and  a  variety  of  other  punishments. 

The  French  have  no  large  force  of  cavalry  in 
Africa,  for  it  consists  solely  of  two  regiments 
called  Chasseurs  d^Jfriquey  who  are  armed  like 
lancers,    wearing  a  corn-flower-blue    uniform. 


with  yellow  facings,  garartce  overalls,  and  red 
ehapkas.  The  lancers  bear  on  their  fiags  the  na- 
tional colours,p]aced  horizontallj.  This  cavalry, 
though  weak  in  numbers,  has  fought  right  well 
in  support  of  its  country  on  the  shores  of 
Africa. 

The  French  government  is  careful,  and  most 
properly  so,  to  maintain  a  sufficient  naval  force 
in  the  principal  port  of  its  new  colony.  On 
my  arrival  I  found  at  anchor  one  large  double- 
banked  frigate,  one  corvette,  three  brigs,  and 
two  government  steam-boats.  A  corvette,  a 
brig,  a  schooner,  and  a  xebecq,  subsequently 
arrived  during  my  stay.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
schooner  La  Bearnaise,  she  was  received  witli 
aaalut  {Thonneur,  in  consequence  of  the  bravery 
displayed  by  her  crew  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  capture  of  Bona.  One  of  tlie  corvettes, 
I'Eglee,  was  formerly  an  Algerrne  man-of-war, 
and  afforded  a  clear  proof  that  the  Moors  know 
full  well  how  to  build  a  beautiful  vessel.  I  know 
BOt  correctly  what  was  the  actual  force  of  the 
Algerine  navy  at  the  date  of  the  French  expe- 
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dition,  but  in  1824  it  consisted  of  five  frigates, 
the  largest  mounting  sixty-two  gttiSy  and  the 
smi^est  thirty-six ;  three  cmrette*  of  from 
twenty-four  to  eighteen  ;  >  four  brigs  of  from 
sixteen  to  ten  guns;  five  schooners,  and  thirty- 
five  gun-boats.  It  also  possessed  at  several 
periods  many  gallant  and  brave  officers,  but  as 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  the  history  of  the 
naval  records  of  this  Regency,  I  shall  merely 
give  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  whose  name 
is  perhaps  still  remembered  by  many  of  our 
officers.  I  speak  of  Hammooda  Rais,  a  native  of 

* 

the  wild  regions  of  the  Atlas^  who  entered  the 
navy  of  his  country  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
afnd  greatly  distinguishing  himself  by  his  ta- 
lents and  intrepidity,  was  in  a  few  years  raised 
to  the  command  of  a  frigate.  In  1801  he  car- 
ried, by  boarding,  a  Portuguese  frigate,  of  much 
superior  force  to  his  own,  and  which  had  been 
purposely  fitted  out  and  equipped  to  capture  him« 
In  1810  we  find  him  an  admiral,  in  command  of 
three  frigates,  cruizing  ofi^  the  rock  of  Lisbon. 
The  Portuguese,  who  had  then  a  large  force 
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stationed  in  the  roads  of  Gibraltar,  detached 
from  it  one  ship  of  tlie  line  and  thrtie  frigates  to 
intercept  him.  The  Algerine  passed  by  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar  under  easy  sail,  and  when  he 
saw  the  Portuguese,  hove  to  off  Europa  Point, 
in  order  to  offer  battle  to  his  enemy.  On  this, 
one  of  the  Portuguese  ships  (commanded  by  an 
englishman)  bore  down  upon  him  and  poured 
in  a  broadside,  but  was  immediately  recalled 
by  his  admiral.  After  watching  each  other  for 
some  time,  the  Porluguese  squadron  again  an- 
chored in  Gibraltar  roads,  and  the  Algerine 
continued  his  course,  and  performed  a  very  suc- 
cessful cruise  in  the  iMedi  terra nean.  The  Por- 
tuguese Admiral  was  tried,  and  not  only  ho- 
nourably acquitted,  but  also  highly  compli- 
mented for  tile  bravery  he  bad  displayed  in 
looking  at  the  foe.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Tunis  and  Algiers,  Hammooda  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1811  cap- 
tured a  Tuniseen  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
having  on  board  their  admiral.  He  however 
assumed  no  credit  to  himself  for  this  victory. 
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as  other  parts  of  his  squadron  were  at  this  time 
in  sight.  After  having  become  the  terror  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  in  1815  fell  in  with  the 
Guerri^re,  a  frigate  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  nation  the  Algerines  were  then  at  war, 
and  immediately  determined  to  defend  his  ship 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired.  His  frigate  was  taken,  but  his 
feelings  were  spared  the  mortification  of  giving 
up  his  sword,  for  he  was  killed  before  she  sur- 
rendered, dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  ever 
having  struck  his  flag  to  an  enemy.  A  daring 
and  successful  officer,  he  was  neither  cruel  nor 
ungenerous,  but  on  the  contrary  kind  and  cour- 
teous to  his  prisoners,  and  it  is  probable  that 
had  his  talents  been  properly  cultivated,  and 
his  services  engaged  by  a  sovereign  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  them,  he  would  have  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  fame,  and  his  name  been 
handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity  in  the  an- 
nals of  heroes. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  by  many  persons, 
several  of  whom  were  residing  at  Algiers  during 
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the  rime  of  the  French  invasion,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Algerines  were  hy  no  means  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  attack,  as  the  Dey  firmly 
believed  that  the  object  of  the  French  expe- 
dition was  solely  to  threaten,  and  not  to  act. 
He  also  at  the  same  lime  probably  felt  a  confi- 
dence, founded  upon  the  repeated  failui 
powerful  armies  and  navies,  formerly  sent  to 
<lc9troy  and  conquer  his  country,  that  even 
should  tlie  attack  really  take  place,  he  would 
be  enabled,  with  the  means  in  hia  power,  easily 
to  repel  the  invading  forces.  T)ie  natives  them- 
selves positively  assert  that  treachery  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree  throughout  both  the  cabinet  and 
the  camp  of  the  Dey,  and  point  out  Ibrahim 
Agha,  his  own  son-in-law,  as  the  head  of 
ihe  party  thus  affected.  The  Turks  were 
also  said  to  have  been  decidedly  averse  to  the 
war,  and  the  Moors  and  Eobaites  too  much 
disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  these  Levantines,  to  make  any  great 
exertions  in  favour  of  n  cause  which  they 
considered  not  as  tlieir  own.  True  or  not 
c5 
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as  these  statements  may  be,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  Algerine  powers  of  resist- 
ance werfe  contemptible  in  every  respect,  when 
compared  with  the  numbers,  discipline,  and 
gallantry  of  the  invaders ;  for  at  no  one  period 
of  this  short  and  eventful  campaign  did  the 
Moorish  forces  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men ; 
and  never  were  more  than  ten  thousand  ever 
collected  in  position.  Many  of  these  were 
scarcely  armed,  and  cartridges  were  as  rare  in 
the  Algerine  ranks  as  they  were  plentiful  in 
those  of  the  French ;  for  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  when  these  landed  at  Sidi  Feruj  there  ex- 
isted scarcely  any  in  the  magazines,  and  none 
were  made  till  after  the  disembarkation  had 
been  effected.  The  field  artillery  was  so  tri- 
fling, and  in  such  bad  order,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  rendering  any  service ;  and  the  guns  on 
the  coast  batteries  were  not  in  a  much  more 
effective  state,  as  was  amply  exemplified  at  the 
tower  of  Sidi  Feruj,  whose  few  iron  guns  dated 
their  existence  to  a  remoter  age  than  the  rdgn 
of  Khair-ed-deen,  and  were  completely  honey- 
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combed.  These  then  were  the  forces  and  these 
the  means  which  Husseyn  Dey  had  to  oppose 
against  one  of  the  most  formidable,  well  ap- 
pointed, and  gallant  expeditions  that  ever 
left  its  ports  for  foreigit  and  active  service  ;  a 
force  consisting  (including  soldiers  and  sailors) 
of  sisty-foiir  thousand  live  hundred  men,  and 
provided  with  all  the  matiriel  necessary  to  en- 
sure success.  The  foUowing  copy  of  Juchereau 
de  St.  Dcnys'  statement  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
uninteresting : 


General  Biaff,  and  staff  of 

divbioDB,  artillery,  &c.      674 

as 

Cavalry        .             -            33 

501 

laiiQtry        -            -       J,010 

29,773 

Artillery        -           -            73 

3,Q54 

Engineers    -             -           38 

IfiTi 

Train               -                    343 

825 

Ouvriers  d'adrainisiralion    15 

813 

Gend'armes,  postes,  el  tresor  7 

105 
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The  materiel  of  the  artillery  consisted  of  four 
field  batteries,  each  of  four  pieces  of  eight,  and 
two  howitzers  of  twenty-four,  with  five  hundred 
rounds  each ;  six  pieces  of  mountain  artillery  of 
twelve,  with  two  hundred  rounds  each,  and  five 
hundred  Congreve  rockets.  The  siege  artillery 
included  thirty  long  brass  pieces  of  twenty-four, 
twenty  of  sixteen,  twelve  of  twelve,  twelve 
twelve-inch  howitzers,  and  twelve  ten-inch  mor- 
tars. Each  of  the  guns  was  provided  with  one 
thousand  rounds,  and  the  mortars  and  howitzers 
with  eight  hundred.  Total  number  of  bouches  a 
feuy  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  fleet  was  composed  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  twenty-four  frigates,  fifteen  corvettes, 
twenty-six  brigs,  eighteen  bomb-ships,  eight 
gabarres,  two  schooners,  seven  steam-vessels, 
and  onebalancette,  mounting  in  the  whole  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  sailors.  There  were,  besides, 
five  hundred  sail  of  transports. 

The  enormous  expense  incurred  by  France 
in  fitting  out  this  powerful  expedition,  was  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fruits  reaped 


by  the  success  it  obtained  ;  for,  independently  i 
of  now  possessing,  as  a  colony,  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  whole  world,  and 
which  may  probably  at  a  future  period  be  en- 
tirely subject  to  her  dominion,  the  treasure  , 
found  in  tbe  Kazbab  was  very  great,  having 
been  stated  by  the  French  officinl  documents  to  . 
have  amounted  to  no  less  55,684,537  fr.,  or 
about  2,227,380/. ;  namely,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  48,684,527  fr.,  wool  and  other  goods 
3,000,000 ;  and  in  the  value  of  bronze  artillery 
sent  over  to  France,  4,000,000.  Private  accounts, 
however,  assert  that  the  victors  found  treasure 
to  the  surprising  amount  of  400,000,000  of 
francs,  equal  to  16,000,000/.  Perhaps  General 
Bourmont  and  the  late  dynasty  of  France  could 
afford  a  little  information  as  to  what  became  of 
the  balance.  Never  were  our  soldiers  rewardcil, 
even  in  their  campaigns  in  India,  tbe  land  of 
gold,  of  diamonds,  and  of  pearls,  with  a  prize 
amounting  in  value  to  any  thing  near  what 
Algiers  proved  to  be. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
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try  round  Algiers ;  and  it  is  astonishiug  that  no 
well-executed  works  have  as  yet  appeared  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it,  though  just  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  conquest.  It  is  true  that 
the  artist  could  not  at  present  penetrate  into 
the  wild,  but  beautiful  regions  of  the  Atlas,  but 
still  there  are  scenes  within  a  few  minutes^  walk 
from  the  walls,  which  would  amply  repay,  by 
their  loveliness,  the  small  degree  of  trouble  he 
might  have  experienced  in  coming  to  these 
shores  from  his  attelier  at  Paris. 

Algiers  is  built  on  one  of  the  ranges  of  the 
Jebel  fioo-Zariah,  which,  with  its  dependencies, 
extends  along  the  coast  from  near  Sidi  Feruj  to 
the  banks  of  the  Haraj  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  whole  of  this  high  ground,  which,  sur- 
rounded inland  by  the  vast  low  and  level  plain 
of  the  Metijah,  may  be  said  to  resemble  an 
island,  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  lovely 
little  valleys,  and  deeply  indented  ravines  of  the 
greatest  beauty ;  the  former  containing  pretty 
villas  and  luxuriant  gardens,  shaded  by  the 
foliage  of  the  banana,  the  orange,  the  citron. 
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lh«  magnolia,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and 
other  fruit  or  flower-bearing  trees,  forming 
in  ail  directions  little  groves,  under  which, 
during  the  summer  heats,  the  Algcrine  was 
wont,  nhibt  smoking  hia  pijie  and  halflu)led 
'to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  little  foun- 
tain throwing  its  waters  into  a  marble  basin,  to 
spend  uninterrupted  hoursof  calm  delight.  In 
the  ravines  grow  the  aloe,  the  Indian  fig,  the 
olive,  the  beach,  and  b  variety  of  aromatic 
shrubs  and  plants.  On  the  side  towards  the 
Haraj  the  land  is  lower,  and  deprived,  in  great 
part,  of  the  inequality  of  ground  which  gives 
such  beauty  to  the  other>  but  it  has  the  counter- 
balancing advantage  of  being  more  cultivated 
and  inhabited  from  the  superior  fertility  of  its 
soil.  This  island  of  heights  is,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  bounded  by  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Metijah,  whose  opposite  coast  is  formed  by  the 
first  or  lower  range  of  the  Atlas.  This  vast 
plain,  extending  from  the  Bonberak  on  the  east 
to  the  Ma-Zafran  on  the  west,  may  contain  a 
superficies  of  about  three  hundred  square  miles. 
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and  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  extremely  fer- 
tile, though  in  the  summer  equally  unhealthy, 
so  much  so,  that  during  this  period  of  the  year, 
at  least  when  I  was  there,  the  outposts  only 
occupied  a  line  round  the  base  of  the  island  or 
heights,  and  which  line  might  probably  include 
a  surface  of  fifteen  hundred  square  acres.     To 
render  this  plain  less  unhealthy,  by  removing 
the  stagnant  waters  which  give  it  that  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  visible  and  de- 
fensible frontier,  Marshal  Clauzel  had  formed 
the  project,   whilst  governor  of  the  colony,  to 
connect  by  a  canal  the  waters  of  the  Haraj  and 
the  Ma-Zafran.     This  plan  will  probably,  when 
the  return  of  quiet  in  Europe  shall  have  given 
time  to  France  to  turn  its  attention  to  less  mo- 
mentous affairs,  be  carried  into  execution,  if  at 
least  the  government  have  really  at  heart  the 
idea  of  colonising  the  country ;   for  without  a 
nucleus  to  branch  out  from,  which  is  in  itself 
both  healthy  and  protected  from  assaults  and 
inroads  of  the  enemy,  how  can  it  reasonably  be 
imagined  that  the  system  will  ever  flourish  and 


attain  any  vigour.  Calonization  creeps  on, 
however,  at  the  slowest  possible  pace,  if  it  can 
even  be  said  to  advance  at  all.  The  Ferine 
Modi/e,  at  Haoosh  Hassan  Fasha,  of  which  we  , 
heard  so  much  in  the  French  papers,  and  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  to  form  *le 
noyau  tfuTie  vaste  colonisation, '  is  in  itself  hut 
a  ruined  square  in  themiclst  of  a  desert.  When 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  no  longer  felt, 
the  members  have  even  before  that  moment 
ceased  to  act.  The  lands  which  are  to  be 
Urst  apportioned  out  to  settlers,  and,  in  fact, 
ihe  only  ones  that  can  at  this  moment  be  offer- 
ed to  them  with  any  regard,  at  least,  to  their 
safety  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  are  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Koubah,  Kadzen  Hajji,  Kaeed 
Aly,  and  Delhi  Ibrahim.* 

■  A  number  of  ships  had  lately  arrived  from  Havre 
with  emigrants,  but  as  man)'  of  theni  liad  died  on  board 
rrom  cholera,  bad  food,  and  crowded  room,  they  were 
sent  to  Mareeilles  to  perform  quaiantine.  A  amall 
ichooner  at  anchor,  not  far  from  us,  had  lost  twelve  out 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  passengers  which  embarked 
in  her. 
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The  rides  over  a  country  like  that,  which 
surrounds  Algiers,  arf  necessarily  delightful ; 
as  examples,  I  shall  mention  two,  taken  in  op* 
posite  directions:  the  one  with  our  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  St.  John,  who,  during  our  whole 
stay  was  uniformly  kind  and  attentive  to  us, 
and  with  whom,  and  his  family,  we  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  at  his  pretty  and  beautifully  si- 
tuated villa,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Jebel  Boo- 
zari^  ;  the  other  with  the  charming  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  and  with  General  Fau- 
cloaz,  brother  of  the  duchess.  These  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  Bab  el  Haout,  we  passed  through 
a  road  bordered  with  gardens  and  little  villas, 
for  on  quitting  the  gate,  you  immediately  enter 
upon  the  country,  Algiers  possessing  no  suburbs, 
if  we  except  a  few  caravanserais  or  fondooks, 
and  some  few  shops,  which  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  constitute  one,  outside  the  Bab  Hazoon. 
Beyond  these  is  a  vast  plantation  of  magnifi- 
cent aloes,  in  full  flower,  a  plant  or  tree  which, 
in  Algerine  scenery,  forms  one  of  its  principal 
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oroameDU.  On  the  right  was  the  foit  called 
Sttdt  TakeUlet,  and  nearer  the  sea  some  other 
batteries. 

Someway  beyond,  and  near  an  olympic  circus 
established  by  llie  French,  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  valley  of  the  AVady  Koreish,  with 
several  aqueducts  spanning  ila  breadth,  and 
the  little  purling  stream  flowing  through  its 
lengtli,  opened  upon  our  eyes;  beautiful,  in- 
deed, are  the  scenes  which  this  quiet  valley 
presents  during  the  calm  evenings  of  summer, 
to  the  meditative  admirer  of  nature,  as  he 
tranquilly  pursues  its  winding  course  tJirough 
an  atmosphere  rendered  fragrant  by  the  innu- 
merable flowers  which  blossom  around  him, 

A  little  way  beyond  is  the  garden  of  Ilusseyn 
Pallia,  the  late,  and  probably  last,  Dey  of  Al- 
giers. The  villa  itself  is  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary hoEpital ;  the  orange  and  citron  trees  are 
mostly  cut  down,  and  the  parterres  are  neglected 
and  overrun  with  weeds.  The  house  is  pretty 
still,  with  its  marble  courts,  its  spirally  twisted 
columns,  and  fantastic  capitals ;  its  latticed  shah- 
nesheens,    its  little   windows  of  rich   a  jour 
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work,  admitting,  through  coloured  glass,  a  soft 
and  mellowed  light.  In  the  garden  are  three 
kiosks,  one  of  which  we  particularly  admired. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  marble  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonade,  supporting  a  trellioed 
cupola,  deeply  shaded  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  passion  flower,  the  jasmine,  and  the 
vine;  in  the  center  of  the  court  are  two 
pretty  fountains  throwing  water  into  a  large 
marble  basin,  and  around  are  a  few  apart- 
ments. 

Ascending  the  heights,  we  soon  after  reached 
the  house  of  Mr.  St.  John,  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  and  well  arranged  garden,  standing  just 
above  the  English  fort,  or  Bur)  Kalaat-el-fool, 
whose  batteries  are  washed  by  the  waves. 
The  view  from  his  terraces  is  beautiful,  and 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  delightful  residence.  Con- 
tinuing to  ascend  the  steep  sides  of  the  Boo-Za- 
riah,  we  passed  on  the  right  of  the  fort,  now 
called  la  Vig6e,  where,  during  the  advance  of 
the  French  army,  from  Sidi  Feruj,  all  the  con- 
suls, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  St.  John,  took 
refuge  with  their  families  and  servants.     Ma* 
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jor  Lee,  consul  from  the  United  States,  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
The  American  colours  were  hoisted,  guards 
and  sentinels,  paroles,  and  countersigns,  grand 
rounds,  and  ordinary  rounds  established ;  mi- 
litary law  was  proclaimed,  courts  martial  held, 
and  culprits  flogged  ;  in  short,  all  the  little 
duties  of  a  regular  fortress  were  duly  enforced. 
Lu  Vigee  is  four  hundred  metres  above  the  sea. 
Beyond,  we  arrived  at  a  blockhouse,  with 
ditch  and  counterscarp,  placed  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and 
forts  of  Algiers ;  the  plain  of  the  Melijah,  the 
different  battle  fields,  where  the  blood-red  flag 
of  Mauritania  and  the  s^tless  one  of  France 
contended  for  victory;  the  Peninsula  of  Sidi 
Feruj  and  the  chain  of  th«  Atlas,  on  which  could 
be  seen  the  houses  of  Belidah.  Descending  from 
the  blockhouse  we  arrived  at  a  little  farm,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  St.  John,  through  which  runs  a 
rill  of  water  abounding  with  tortoises,  and  then 
reached  that  part  of  the  plain  where  the  Algerine 
and  French  armies  remained  in  presence  of  each 
other  for  nine  days,  as  the  latter  did  not  wish  [q 
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advance  till  its  heavy  artillery  had  been  brought 
up  from  Sidi  Feruj.  A  large  house  called  the 
Dey\  or  Sidi  Ibrahim,  was  on  the  site  of  the 
French  position,  and  here  much  skirmishing 
took  place  between  the  hostile  parties,  the  wild 
and  bernoosed  Moslems  even  charging  with  gal- 
lant daring  against  the  formidable  chevauay-de- 
frize^  behind  which  the  French  infantry  was 
posted,  and  which  was  thus  enabled  to  pour  in 
their  destructive  fire  with  all  desirable  ease  and 
comfort  to  themselves. 

As  the  whole  country  over  which  the  French 
advanced  appeared  to  be  perfectly  practicable 
for  the  passage  of  artillery,  I  could  not  well 
understand  the  necessity  of  delaying  their  ope- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road. 

It  not  being  deemed  prudent  to  extend  our 
ride  to  Sidi  Feruj,  we  returned  to  dinner  at 
Mr.  St.  John's,  where  the  merits  of  the  iced 
champagne  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  weather.* 

•  The  average  degree  of  heat  at  Algiers,  from  the  13th 
July  to  the  2nd  Aiignst,  the  period  of  our  stay,  was  86®, 
the  maximum  being  89^,  and  the  minimum  81^°. 
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To  view  the  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  we  passed  through  the  Bab 
Hazoon,  and  immediately  commenced  as- 
cending the  heights  by  an  excellent  military 
road,  made  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo, 
entirely  by  the  labour  of  liis  troops.  This  road 
passing  through  an  old  Turkish  burial  ground, 
crossing  several  times  an  ancient  Roman  road, 
leaves  Fort  Emperor  close  on  the  left,  con- 
tinues on  for  some  distance,  and  then  branches 
off,  in  one  direction  towards  Belidah,  and  in  the 
other  to  the  Haraj,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed. 

Fort  Emperor,  or  Sultan  Kalaahsi,  or  Burj 
Muley  Hassan,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  an  irre- 
gular brick  fortress,  without  ditch  or  out- 
works, having  walla  forty  feet  in  height  towards 
the  town,  and  thirty  towards  the  interior,  and 
stands  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  yards 
from  the  Eazbah,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  it,  but  is  itsi'lf  com- 
manded by  heights  at  the  different  distances  of 
two,  three,  and  four  hundred  yards.  lis  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty    metres.      It  occupies  the  spot  where 
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Charles  V.  in  1541,  established  his  head 
quarters.  After  the  shameful  retreat  of  this 
monarch,  Hassan  Pasha,  the  successor  of 
Ehair-ed-deen,  built  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  bore  his  name.  Running  close  to  it,  we 
see  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  road,  which 
appears  to  have  continued  its  direction  to  Bu- 
sucurttmj  Sidi  Feruj.  Between  Sultan  Ealaahsi 
and  the  Kazbah  are  the  ruins  of  the  Star  Fort, 
which  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Deys,  who 
feared  its  great  vicinity  to  his  residence  the  Kaz- 
bah. Between  the  Kazbah  and  the  Star  Fort  is  a 
large  handsome  cavalry  and  artillery  barrack, 
lately  built  by  the  Turks.  Sultan  Kalaahsi 
was,  as  is  well  known,  partly  blown  up  by  the 
Algerines  in  1830,  and  the  extent  of  damage 
done  to  the  walls  by  the  explosion  is  easily  seen 
by  the  new  and  fresh  appear9nce  of  the  repara- 
tions. The  view  from  Sultan  Kalaahsi  is  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive,  embracing  Algiers^  its 
mole,  batteries  and  shipping,  Boo-Zariah  with 
the  exalted  minaret  of  Sidi  Yakoob,  the  Vi- 
g^,  the  blockhouse,  Husseyn  Pasha,  the  Wady 
Koreish,  the  plain  of  the  Metijah,  the  Atlas, 
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Capes  Dellys  and  Teniendfu,  the  course  of  the 
Haraj,  ihe  barracks  and  plain  of  Mustafa  Pasha, 
kc.  We  continued  our  ride  through  a  rich  and 
well-cultivated  country,  to  the  advanced  posts, 
forming  entrenched  and  fortified  camps,  within 
which  the  troops  are  encamped. 

We  returned  by  a  new  and  good  road, 
passing  by  the  picturesque  post  of  Beer  el 
Ghadem,  ("  Well  of  the  Slave,")  rendered  so 
by  the  liappy  frroupjng  of  a  cafe,  the  corps 
de  garde,  a  fountain,  with  its  Arabic  in- 
scriptions and  ornaments,  and  some  fine  willows 
under  whose  shade  were  Been  gaily  enlivening 
the  picture,  a  variety  of  French  soldiers,  Moors, 
Arabs,  and  horses ;  and  afterwards  debouching 
from  the  hills,  we  entered  upon  the  plain  of 
MuBtafa  Pasha,  where  the  French  have  erected 
extensive  hut  barracks.  Beyond  is  a  fort, 
called  Burj  Raa  tafoura.  Most  of  the  old  roads 
:ire  dieply  embedded  in  the  soil  or  rock,  the 
banka  rising  high  and  perpendicular  un  each 
side,  wbiUt  their  summits  are oversliadowed  with 
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the  thick  foliage  of  the  cactus,  aloe,  olive,  fig, 
pomegranate,  gum-cistus,  &c. 

Algiers  is  supplied  with  water  by  four  aque- 
ducts— namely,  of  Hamah  el  Kebeer,  of  Tel- 
meli,  of  Ain  Boozariah,  and  of  Bertraria ;  these 
feed  sixty-four  public  fountains  in  the  town, 
and  eleven  in  the  Kazbah,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  ones. 

I  once  visited  the  Haraj,  and  part  of  the  plain 
on  its  right,  in  search  of  the  ancient  town  men- 
tioned by  Shaw,  as  existing  on  its  banks,  and 
"  which  bids  fairer,*"  he  adds,  **  than  Algiers 
to  be  the  ancient  Icosium."  I  looked  in  vain 
for  these  ruins,  which  cannot  however  be  those 
of  Icosiunij  for  we  have  every  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  town  to  have  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Shershel,  far  to  the  westward 
of  Algiers,  and  that  Algiers  itself  is  the  former 
lomnium,  and  in  this  supposition  we  are  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  Itinerary,  which  thus 
gives  the  distances  from  the  Icosium  colon,  on 
the  west,  to  the  lomnia  municip.  on  the  east. 

Opposite  the  ancient  names   I  have  placed 


those  of  the  pk 

cts  whidi   I 

supjKJse  to  occupy 

their  ates.— 
kosium,  ('cil.  to 

MP. 

Shershel  to 

RusgUDJa,  Col. 
Rusulibicari 

—          18 

.S„o,>l. 
KaaWr-Hoomcah 

Cisi.  Munic. 

—       la 

Koleah 

Rusuccuro,  Col. 

—           13 

fcidi  Tenij 

lomoio,  Munic. 

-         IB 

Algiers. 

I  was  certainly  told  by  Moors  and  Frentli, 
that  much  liigher  up,  and  at  a  considerable 
way  from  the  outposts,  are  Eome  ruins,  of  which 
however,  no  one  could  give  any  account.  I'erhaps 
they  may  be  those  of  Tijinis.  In  orderlo  visit 
this  part  of  the  country  it  ivas  necessary  to  de- 
mand per  minion,  which  was  immediately  grant- 
ed by  General  Trezel,  the  head  of  llie  itat- 
major,  wlio  not  only  gave  me  the  necessary 
pass,  but  kindly  sent  forward  an  orderly 
the  previous  evening,  to  announce  to  the  differ- 
ent outposts  [hat  I  should  be  there,  and  di- 
recting that  I  should  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out interruption.  Entering  my  boat,  I  arrived 
after  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Haraj,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  a 
great  sand-bank,  whicli  at  that  time,fornied   by 
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the  violence  of  the  north-east  winds,  completely 
separated  its  waters  from  those  of  the  sea ;  and 
as  I  could  not  enter  its  stream,  landed  near 
Ain  Rebat,  where  Charles  V.  disembarked  his 
forces.  Crossing  some  very  deep  sand,  and 
passing  by  some  French  outposts,  I  struck 
upon  a  paved  road,  running  through  a  country 
covered  with  the  shrubs  of  the  oleander,  then  in 
full  flower,  the  mastic,  the  gum-cistus,  &c.  and 
pursuing  it  for  some  time,  reached  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  built  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Haraj  or  ancient  Savus^  which  I  found  of 
greater  depth  and  breadth  than  I  had  expected, 
is  joined  some  way  above  by  the  Wad  el 
Kermez. 

After  cruizing  about  in  all  directions  on  the 
left,  I  commenced  my  researches  on  the  right 
bank,  but  found  not  the  objects  of  my  pur- 
suit; when,  on  the  authority  of  a  Bedouin, 
who  said  there  existed  some  antiquities  in  the 
plain,  I  ventured  there,  imprudently  leaving 
behind  me  the  protection  of  the  outposts,  but 
finding  nothing,  I  returned  luckily  in  safety  to 
the  Maiaon  Carrie^  or  Manzooker,  as  the  Moors 
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iiaineil;  but  whether  th«  French  name  is  u 
corruption  of  the  Arabic,  or  vice  verad,  I  know 
not.  The  near  vicinity  of  somL-  galloping 
Bedouins,  tnaiJe  a  retreat  highly  advisable. 
This  post  is  an  old  Turkish  caravanserai,  often 
also  called  Burj  cl  Kuntara,  to  which  the 
French  have  added  some  trifling  outworks  at 
the  angles,  and  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  cai>- 
tain,  thirty  infantry,  and  eight  light  dragoons 
fur  orderly  duties.  From  the  summit  of  its 
terraces  we  saw  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  the 
Waleeah  Arabs,  who  had  since  been  surprised 
and  totally  exterminated  by  General  Faudoaz; 
and  by  the  sombre  looking  tents  of  several 
other  tribes  of  the  Metijah,  as  well  as  the  coast 
lo  Cape  Temendfu,  with  its  fort,  and  the  in- 
termediate one  near  the  Wady  Khamees,  called 
Fart  de  I'euu  by  the  French,  and  Burj  el  Kifan 
by  the  Moors,  the  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  &c.  * 

*  That  the  Trench  never  allow  an  upportunity  ul'muk. 
ing  a  puti,  orjt-u  dc  mult,  to  escape  ihem,  was  lieru  well 
exemplified,  for  among  oilier  quesiions,  asking  one  of  the 
siililiers,  who  are  not  overplea'ed  with'their  residence  in 
Africa,  whelhiT  he  was  well  fed,  he  answered,  "  Oiii, 
oiii.  Monsieur,  maiii  c'esl  loiijoiirs  la  iiifime  chose,  car  je 
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On  returning,  we  met  many  Arabs  on  horses 
and  camels,  either  carrying  provisions  and  fo- 
rage to  Algiers,  or  returning  from  it.  These 
are  the  very  people  who  attack  and  massacre 
theFranks,  when  they  find  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so ;  and  though  they  are  searched 
at  the  advanced  posts  to  see  that  they  carry  no 
arms,  they  still  manage  to  smuggle  them  in. 
The  officer  at  the  Maison  Carrie  told  me,  that 
very  morning  two  Christians  and  three  Jews 
had  been  murdered  by  some  of  them  on  the 
very  road  by  which  we  had  passed  but  a  few 
hours  after.  Those,  however,  we  now  met,  or 
who  passed  us,  were  very  civil,  giving  us  the 
"  aalam  aley  kum^  and  one  party  offering  us 
the  loan  of  their  fresh  horses. 

On  the  29th  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  liberty  to  France  was  celebrated  at 
Algiers  with  becoming  gaiety.  At  day-break 
we  were  roused  by  the  roar  of  artillery  from 
all  the  ships  and  batteries,  and  as  our  vessel 
was  close  to  both,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 

puis  vous  assurer  qu*il  y  a  plus  de  quatre  mois  que  j*ai 
de  la  fricassee  (de  I'Afnque  assez.)'* 
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that  the  noise  struck  not  indistinctly  on  our 
ears;  colours  floated  from  every  mast  and 
over  every  fort;  all  the  troops  in  their  full 
uDiform  were  under  arras ;  divine  service, 
at  which  the  duke,  his  family,  and  all  the  au- 
thorities assisted,  was  performed  in  the  new 
square.  In  the  evening,  the  duchess  gave  a 
brilliant  ball,  the  scene  of  which  was  quite  en- 
chanting, the  house  is  the  finest  in  all  Algiers, 
and  its  ornaments  retain  all  their  original 
freshness;  whilst  the  gold,  vermilion,  and  lapiz- 
lazuli,  blending  together  in  the  tasteful  and 
rich  patterns,  which  so  peculiarly  exemplify 
the  good  taste  of  the  Moors,  shone  as  vivid  as 
on  the  day  when  first  placed.  The  patio  having 
been  roofed  in,  formed  the  ball-room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  the  dancers,  whilst  the  idle 
lounged  around  under  the  colonnade,  deco- 
rated by  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  by  the 
lances  of  the  chasseurs  d'Afrique:  above  was 
the  usual  second  colonnade,  from  which  the 
brilliant  scene  below  could  be  viewed.  Every 
lady  was,  of  course,  C7J  grande  toilette,  and  the 
men,   whether  military  or  civil,  en  grand  um- 
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forme.  Mixed  with  the  European  dress,  were 
seen  the  splendidly  embroidered  kabayahs, 
niintans,  and  formlas  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
quiet  and  simple  bernoos  and  sefsar  of  the 
Arabs.  Among  these  was  a  sprinkling  of  the 
rich  though  extraordinary  costume  of  the  Jew- 
ish women,  whose  head-dress  consists  in  a  long 
cylindrical  tunnel  of  filagree  silver  work,  fixed 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  scarcely  forming, 
with  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  figure,  an 
angle  of  more  than  ten  degrees. 

It  was  curious  to  see  a  French  officer,  whilst 
drinking  his  eau  sucree,  apparently  engaged  in 
a  long  conversation  with  a  bronzed  and  wild- 
looking  Arab  chief,  who,  though  his  features 
expressed  it  not,  was,  out  of  a  Dresden  china 
saucer,  and  with  a  gilt  silver  spoon,  delighted 
in  discussing  apricot  ice  au  maresquin.  An  ex- 
bey  of  Titterie,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
dynasty  of  Tunis  was  present;  nor  must  we  for- 
get another  most  important  personage,  Bekry  the 
Jew,  the  original  cause  of  the  war  which  finally 
placed  Algiers  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  Duke  is   by  far  too  well  known   by   his 


talents  as  an  officer,  and  as  a  statesman,  to  ren- 
der it  neceasary  here  to  mention  him ;  but  I 
cannot  omit  saying,  that  inchiding  himself,  the 
whole  family  seetus  a  most  amiable  one,  and  are 
much  liked  by  every  one  in  the  colony. 

A  considerable  part  of  our  mornings  was 
generally  employed  in  visiting  the  bazaars 
in  search  of  pretty  and  curious  objects  for 
purchase ;  good  arms,  are,  however,  at  present, 
as  rare  as  they  were,  soon  after  the  capture, 
abundant;  any  thing  of  the  sort  which  may 
happen  to  be  offered  for  sale,  being  immediately 
bought  up  and  sent  to  France,  either  as  pre- 
sents, or  on  speculation  ;  handsome  and  rich 
dresses,  carpets,  &c.  are  still  found,  and  though 
we  were  disappointed  in  the  idea  of  becoming 
possessed  of  many  pretty  things,  yet  we  derived 
great  pleasure  from  the  gaiety  of  the  scene 
which  the  little  squan*,  or  bazaar  of  the  Fig- 
tree,  presents  every  day  about  L-levcu  or  twelve 

I  could  hear  of  no  remains  of  antitjuity  at  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Algiers,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Roman  road  near  Sultan  Kalaahsi,  nor 

u5 
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do  former  writers  mention  the  existence  of 
any,  except  Grammaye,  who  in  his  "  Africa 
Illustrata"  gives  copies  of  two  inscriptions, 
placed  on  the  tower  of  the  great  mosque  which 
has  lately  been  demolished.  The  country  about 
lomnium,  or  by  whatever  name  it  was  known  at 
a  still  remoter  date,  was  inhabited  by  the  Na- 
babesj  a  tribe  of  the  Mascesylii,  and  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  province  of  Mauritania 
CiBsariensis.  Algiers  was  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  lomniiMfn^  by  Yusuf  Zeiri,  an  Arab  prince, 
in  935,  or  323  of  the  Hejra  ;  little  is,  however, 
I  believe,  known  of  its  subsequent  history,  (nor 

*  The  population  of  the  Deylek  conta'ms  no  less  than 
nine  different  races  of  inhabitants,  which  may  thus  be 
chronologically  classed. 

1.  Berbers  or  Kobailes,  inhabiting  the  northern  summit 

of  the  Atlas. 

2.  Biskeris  or  Mozabs,  living  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas: 

they  are  descendants  of  the  Getulians. 

3.  Moors  :  a  mixed  descent  of  Mauritanians,  Berbers, 

Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs. 

4.  Arabs :  some  are  Bedouins,  and  others  settlers  and 

agriculturists. 

5.  Jews. 

6.  Turks. 

7.  Kool  Oghlous,  descendants  of  Turks  and  Moors. 

8.  Negroes. 

9.  Europeans. 


is  it  my  inteDtion  to  investigate  it,)  till,  at  the 
commenceineDt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
Selim  Ktteumi,  of  the  family  of  Telaliba,  and 
then  sovereign  of  the  country,  applying  to  the 
two  brothers,  known  to  us  by  the  names  of 
Barbarosoa,  for  assistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
who  bad  established  tliemselves  on  the  little  island 
immediately  opposite  hia  capital,  and  where  they 
had  strongly  fortified  themselves.  The  round  cas- 
tle, which  is  still  seen,  was,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
in  great  part,  built  by  them  at  this  period .  Hor- 
ruj  and  Khair  ed  Deen  willingly  gave  the  re- 
quired assistance,  and  the  Spaniards  were  dri- 
ven from  the  coast ;  but  more  intent  upon  their 
own  aggrandizement  than  on  the  prosperity  of 
their  ally,  they  soon  put  an  end  to  Sclim's  days, 
and  Hornij  ascended  his  throne;  but  being 
killed  in  action  in  1517,  was  succeeded  by 
Khair  ed  Deen,  who  is  indisputably  the  founder 
of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Algiers;  a 
power  which,  for  thvee  centuries,  was  the  dread 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  to  which  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe  did  homage  and  paid 
tribute. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Departure  from  Algiers — African  Shores — Count  de  Beau- 
mont— Bona — Troops — Market— Arab  Corps — Hippo 
Regius — Wild  Animals — Unexpected  Event — Hippona 
— Situation — Roman  Well— Ahmed  Bey — ^Taking  of 
Bona — Cannon — Adventures  of  Yusuf^Detention — 
Release — Monte  Rotondo — Tunis  Frontier — Galita 
Islands — Expected  attack — Cape  Serrat— Culiivaiion 
— View  of  the  Goletta. 


Having  seen  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice 
at  Algiers,  we  prepared  for  our  departure,  but 
were  detained  two  days  longer,  on  account  of 
the  many  rumours  which  circulated  respecting 
the  existence  of  several  Greek  pirates  off  the 
coast,  especially  towards  the  shores  of  Tunis. 
Commodore  Cosmao,  the  naval  commander  of 
the  station,  to  whom  I  applied  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  these  reports,  showed  me  some 
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letters  from  Tunis,  in  which  it  was  positively 
stated,  that  three  of  these  corsairs  had  lately 
been  seen  iu  the  vicinity,  and  that  one  Nea- 
politan vessel  had  already  beencaplured  hy 
them  ;  lie  advised  nie,  in  consequence,  (o  wait 
for  further  information  which  he  ex)>ected  to 
receive  on  the  return  of  some  of  his  cruisers, 
regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  furnishing  me  with  an  escort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August,  the 
Astrolabe  and  Finistere  having  arrived  from 
a  cruise  to  the  eastward  and  reported  that  they 
had  seen  nothing,  we  weighed  anchor  and  con- 
tinued our  voyage,  accompanied  by  the  Bear- 
naise,  which  was  going  part  of  the  same  way. 
On  the  4tb,  we  sailed  by  RasAshoon-munkhar, 
or  Cape  Sigli,  which  is  distant  eighty-five  miles 
from  Algiers;  and  a  little  beyond,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  Bo<>- 
jeyah,  C^a,  or,  accoiding  to  othtrs,  Porttts 
Salda,  where  all  the  timber  required  for  the 
arsenals  was  formerly  brought  from  the  inie- 
rior,  and  thence  conveyed  by  sea  to  Algiers. 
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"  At  Bugia/'  says  Lithgow,  a  traveller  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  •*  being 
now  called  Arradetz,  there  was  auncient  beau- 
tiful! temples,  colledges,  magnifick  buildings, 
hospitals,  and  convents  after  their  fashion  :  but 
the  towne  was  taken  and  razed  anno  1508,  by 
Peter,  King  of  Navarre."'*  It  was  also  bom- 
barded in  1671,  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragg. 

Beyond  is  Cape  Jijel,  or  Zizeli,  IgUgtliSy 
the  first  place  on  the  African  shores  which  the 
Barbarossas  possessed  themselves  of,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  grain  or 
seed  from  which  sprung  the  great  power  of  Al- 
giers. 

In  the  evening  we  were  under  the  lee  of  Ras 
Sebaa-roos,  or  Cape  Boujarone,  Tretum  prom.j 
inhabited,  according  to  all  accounts,  by  a  bar- 
barous race  who  live  in  caverns,  and  who  much 
ill  use  those  who  may  be  cast  away  on  their 
coast. 

Between  Jijel  and  Sebaa-roos  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Wad  el  Eebeer,  which  higher  up,  and  under 
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ihe  name  of  Wady  Rummel,  bathes  the  walls 
of  ConstaDtina:  this  river  is  the  famous  Amp- 
sagas.  Crossing  the  gulf  «f  Stora,  .Sinus  AV 
midicus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  whicli  is 
Stora,  or  Esgigata,  Riieicada,  we  made  Ras 
Hadeed,  or  CapoFerro;  but  contrary  winds 
prevented  our  doubling  it,  and  for  two  days  we 
did  nothing  but  tack  on  and  off  shore  with- 
out making  the  least  progress,  the  sea  being  at 
the  same  time  so  agitated  as  to  preclude  all 
other  amusements  than  that  of  shooting  at  the 
immense  number  of  palamcdes  which  were  sport- 
ing around.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Ras 
Temendfu  to  Ras  Iladeed  is  bold,  rocky,  and 
picturesque,  and  is  called  by  tlic  Arabs  £1 
Adwah,  "  the  high  or  lofty.''  From  this  to 
Ras  el  Ahmar,  the  country  is  lower,  though 
this  cape  itself,  joined  to  tlie  main  by  a  low  strip 
or  neck  of  land,  rises  boldly  out  of  the  waves. 
The  coast  between  these  two  last  capes  was  for- 
merly studded  with  towns  and  villages,  such  as 
Col.  LftcitantB,  Zaea,  Mukarur,  Taeatua,  Col- 
hpa-panus,  and  Sulluca,  different  settlements  in 
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the  country  of  the  lonlii.  Now  nothing  was  visi- 
ble but  numberless  and  dense  wreaths  of  smoke, 
the  result,  probably,  of  the  Arabs  burning  the 
stubble. 

Having  finally  doubled  Ras  el  Ahmar,  Hippi 
promontoriuniy  and  the  Punta  della  Guardia, 
we  passed  by  Mars  el  Berber,  or  Porto  Geno- 
vese,  and  the  Stoborrum  prom,  of  Ptolemy, 
and  anchored  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  off  Bona, 
or  Bled-el-Aanab,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs, 

(<-->UjJI  »3Jj  *   "  town  of  jujubes,")  built  where 

formerly  stood  Aphrodittium,  The  captain  hav- 
ing been  on  shore  to  obtain  pratique,  returned 
with  a  verv  civil  note  from  Count  de  Beau- 
mont,  offering  his  services,  and  proposing  to 
show  us.  on  the  following  morning,  the  ruins  of 
Hippona^  or  Hippo  Regius^  situated  a  short 
distance  from  Bona.  It  was  late,  but  we  went 
on  shore  to  thank  him  for  his  attention,  and  to 
settle  the  hour  of  departure.     This  he  fixed  at 

•  This  name  has  heen  given  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  the  Rfiamnas  ziziphus  which  grows  in  the  vici- 
nity. 
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sunnBe,  and  said  he  wuuld  undertake  to  procure 
a.  sufficient  escort  to  protect  us.  We  also  met 
the  coIunel-comoiaDdant  of  the  town,  who  show- 
L'd  us  over  the  place,  which  was  then  in  an 
almost  complete  state  of  ruin,  thouffh  the 
French  had  already  cleared  the  streets,  and 
some  of  the  houses  were  again  rising  out  of  the 
ashes.  Bona  is  built  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hay  formed  by  Has  el  Ahmar  and  Ras  Biifahal, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  strengthened  at 
certain  intervals  by  square  towers:  towards  the 
sea,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water.  At  the  land- 
ing-place are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  pier,  and 
within  the  walls  are  seen  many  ancient  columns, 
&c.  Every  street  has,  the  same  as  at  Algiers, 
its  French  name  painted  at  the  corners." 

The  Kazbah  is  built  on  a  commanding  hciglit 
at  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  and  the 

•  Bona  does  not,  liowever,  appear  lo  have  ever  con- 
tainel  any  very  handsome  builciings,  and  Leo  African iis, 
speaking  of  it,  says,  "  A.1I  the  houses  und  buildings  there- 
uf  are  verie  base,  save  one  oiiely  temple  which  siandeth 
ne\t  the  sea-" 
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French  were  erecting  some  new  works  at  a 
short  distance  from  it,  which  will  command  an 
important  pass.  The  view  from  the  Kazbah  is 
very  beautiful,  overlooking  one  of  the  prettiest 
plains  imaginable,  and  an  extensive  range  of 
fine  bold  mountain  scener}%  covered  in  great 
part  with  wood,  and  the  resort  of  the  lion  and 
the  panther.  In  the  valley  we  observed  a  de- 
tachment of  troops,  and  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
winding  their  course  towards  the  town.  On 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  Arabs  had  that 
morning  surprised  and  carried  ofi^  tliis  herd, 
but  the  troops  having  been  sent  after  them,  were 
bringing  them  back,  after  having  sustained  a 
sharp  affair  with  their  enemies. 

Besides  the  garrison,  which  amounted  to 
three  thousand  four  hundred  men,  but  of  which 
five  hundred  were  in  hospital,  the  population 
of  Bona  consisted  solely,  at  the  period  of 
my  visit,  of  three  hundred  shopkeepers  or  camp 
followers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Moors 
and  Arabs,  who  are  beginning  to  return,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  they  can  recover  any  part  of  their 


property.     It  formerly  contained  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand  souls. 

We  rose  early  on  tlie  following  morning,  and 
at  six  o'clock  were  at  the  appointed  rev 
outside  the  Bab  Koatantinah,  where  the  bazaar 
is  held,  and  to  which  the  Bedouins,  though 
they  may  the  day  before  have  been  engaged 
with  the  French  troops,  and  probably  intend 
before  evening  to  recommence  their  attacks, 
find  it  their  interest  to  bring  their  cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry  for  sale ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  the  French  soldier  and  the  Bedouin 
horseman,  though  bitterly  hating  each  other, 
quietly  bargaining  for  a  fonl.  This  market  is 
well  supplied,  and  the  provisions  not  dear;  for 
an  ox  may  be  bought  for  from  thirteen  to  se- 
venteen sliillings,  a  sheep  for  two  shillings,  and 
a  chicken  for  three  or  four  pence.  BL'ing  jolntd 
by  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  bridge  over  the  Boo-jermah,  close  to 
which  is  the  advanced  French  post,  occupying 
a  marabet,  where  we  were  to  wait  for  the  escort. 
This  bridge,   about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was 
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built  by  the  Romans,  of  very  large  and  regular 
wrought  stones^  and  is  composed  of  thirteen 
arches, the  whole  structure  being  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  Under  its  shade  we  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  serjeant  and  fifteen  men,  which  I 
had  been  led  to  expect;  but  to  my  astonishment, 
on  looking  towards  the  town,  on  hearing  the 
words  '  Voici  notre  escorte,'  I  beheld  a  strong 
column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  issuing  from 
the  gate,  and  deploying  in  the  plain  in  gallant 
and  gay  array.  This  proved  to  be  the  auxili- 
ary corps  of  Arabs,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Yusuf.  As  they  approached  we  found  they 
amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  a  fierce, 
swarthy,  wild,  and  turbanned  host,  most  of 
them  mounted  on  prancing  horses,  whilst  their 
arms  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  their  silken  san- 
jaks  or  colours,  one  of  which  was  the  tri-color 
of  France,  fluttered  above  them.  Among 
their  ranks  no  symptom  of  the  Sultanas  Nizam- 
jedeed  costume  appeared  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  their  dress,  for  the  graceful  and 
negligently  folded   turbans,  like    those  of  the 
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wild  timariot  bands  of  Turkish  Asia,  tlie  regu- 
lar folds  of  Barbary,  and  the  camel-hair  cordii 
of  the  Arabs,  were  all  here  mixed  in  faappy 
confusion;  muskets  from  seven  to  five  feet  in 
length,  some  richly  decorated  with  silver  orna- 
ments, yataghans,  sabres,  hanjars,  and  silver- 
mounted  Arnaood  pistols,  composed  their  arma- 
ment. At  the  head  of  this  warlike  gallant  band 
was  Yusuf  himself,  of  a  handsome  person  and 
gallantly  apparelled,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
and  prancing  charger,  a  capture  he  had  himself 
made  from  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  a&'atrs  near 
Algiers.  He  was  a  snow-white  horse,  with  the  two 
fore  legs  and  one  of  the  hinder  ones  dvcd  by 
the  effects  of  hennah  to  a  bright  orange  colour, 
(for  the  Moors  never  apply  the  dye  to  all  four,J 
and  proudly  curvetted  under  him.  Yusuf  is  not 
only  a  good,  but  also  a  graceful  rider,  and  al- 
lows no  opportunity  to  escape  of  proving 
himself  so  to  the  by-standers.  It  appeared 
that  having  heard  of  our  party,  he  adopted  the 
plan,  worthy  of  a  Faladin,  of  furnishing  fair 
support  and  countenance  to   the  ladies  whicli 
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composed  it.     As  soon  as  he  joined  us,  a  strong 
detachment  of  tclaireiirs   was   thrown   across 
the  bridge,  in  order  to  clear  the  thickly-wooded 
ground  in  our  front  from  all  lurking  enemies. 
Under  this  protecting  shield  the  main  column 
advanced,  exploring  the  site  of  Hippo  Regius, 
the  antiquis  dilectus  regibus  Hippo  of  Silius,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  which  really  does  honour 
to  the  good  taste  of  these  ancient  sovereigns,  an 
opinion  which  every  one  who  has  stood  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  mameions  occupied  by  this 
town,  and  viewed  from  thence  the  surrounding 
scenery,  must,  I  should   think,   join  with  me 
in  supporting;  for  from  it  you  view  the  town 
and  bay  of  Bona,  the  level  plains  at  your  feet, 
through  which  flows  the  stream   of  the  Boo- 
jermah,  and  the  still  larger  one  of  the  Sey-boose, 
a  plain  which,  gradually  rising,  loses  itself  in . 
the  deep  ravines  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
or  abruptly  terminates  at  their  base. 

The  principal  range  of  these  mountains  is 
named  Jebel  Edough,  and  its  sides,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 


forest  verdure,  whilst  the  foreground  contains 
the  remains  of  the  splendid  city  of  Hippona, 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Numidian  monarchs, 
now  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  thick 
dark-green  foliage  of  the  numerous  fruit-trees 
which  grow  in  rich  luxuriance  around  them. 

The  quiet  of  the  scene  was,  however,  at  times 
broken  in  upon,  by  some  vidctte  spurring  his 
high-bred  though  diminutive  steed  through  the 
surrounding  covert,  in  search  of  the  lurking 
enemy,or  the  almost  as  savage  lion;  a  dropping 
shot  was  also  occasionally  heard  from  Bome 
soldier  forming  our  advanced  and  encircling 
line  of  vidcttes,  fired  at  some  of  the  latter,  or  at 
the  wild  boar  which  swarm  in  these  thickets;  and 
once,  whilst  sealed  wilh  Yusuf  under  the  shade 
of  a  wide-spreading  caroobah,  eating  the 
delicious  figs  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and 
quaffing  the  juice  of  Burgundy's  grape,  we 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  ten  or  twelve 
shots,  6red  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  beau- 
tiful then  to  see  each  horseman  quickly 
mounting  his  steed,  looking  to  bis  arms,  and 
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dashing  forwards  to  ascertain  the  danger  which 
menaced  our  party.  How  I  then  envied 
Horace  Vernet^s  inimitable  talent !  Soon  after, 
several  reports  of  artillery  were  heard  proceed- 
ing from  the  ramparts  of  Bona,  which  Yusuf 
knowing  to  be  an  order  of  recall,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  imagined,  of  being  sent  out  on  some 
expedition  against  the  Arab?,  acknowledged 
by  waving  his  sanjaks  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground.  One  of  these  colours  was  still 
moist  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
severed  head  of  an  Arab  chief  who  had  been 
killed  the  previous  day,  and  which  had  been 
fixed  on  the  spear  surmounting  the  sanjak. 
In  obedience  to  this  order  we  marched  back  to 
Bona,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
general'^s  impatience,  for  we  soon  met  one  of  his 
aid-de-camps  galloping  towards  us,  who  came 
with  orders  to  hasten  our  return.  In  crossing 
the  plain  Yusuf  threw  forward  his  cavalry,  and 
ordered  them  to  skirmish  as  if  in  front  of  an 
enemy,  which  they  immediately  did,  darting 
forward  at  full  speed,  discharging  their  mus- 
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kets,  and  then  turning  their  horses,  galloped 
back  to  the  ranks,  at  the  same  time  re-loading 
their  guns.  Il  was  a  gay  and  animated  scene, 
and  well  adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
cellent horsemanship  of  these  modern  Numi. 
dians,  and  of  the  power  and  Iraclability  of  their 
horses.  We  dismounted  at  Yusuf's  house,  the 
cavalry  first  dashing  forward  and  lining  both 
sides  of  the  approach  to  it  i  and  as  their  chief 
|>a5scd,  saluting  him  with  acclamations  and 
words  of  praise.  He  himself  soon  after  wenl 
to  see  the  general,  whilst  we  returned  on  board, 
where  we  had  not  been  long,  before  a  lieutenant 
from  the  Zebre  brig  of  war  came  to  see  me,  for 
the  purpose  of  notifying  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  an  order  from  the  general  commanding  at 
Bona,  that  myself  and  the  whole  party  were  to 
consider  ourselves  prisoners  on  board  the  brig, 
hut  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  shall  now  avail  myself  of  the  time  thrown 
on  my  hands  by  this  arrest,  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Hippona. 

vol..  I.  B 
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Bochart  derives  the  name  not  from  *tinroc  or 
anything  therewith  connected,  but  from  Ubo  or 
UbbOf  a  Phcenician  word,  signifying  '  situated 
in  a  bay  ;'  adding,  that  in  Syriac,  Ubo  still 
means  *a  bay,*  and  that  in  Arabic  also,  the 
same  sound  conveys  a  like  meaning ,  but  this 
latter  assertion  is  decidedly  erroneous.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  state  that  in 
their  time  it  was  called  Bosen.  By  Spaniards 
and  Italians  it  is  now  often  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Agostino,  in  honour  of  that  Saint,  who 
was  bishop  of  the  town,  and  a  writer  of  consi- 
derable notoriety.  Parts  of  his  works  which  I 
was  enabled  to  glance  at  for  a  few  minutes  at 
Bona,  are  very  amusing;  among  others,  I  shall 
bring  forward  one  instance,  in  which  he  men- 
tions that,  whilst  bishop  of  Hippona,  he 
travelled  in  company  with  other  devout  men 
through  Ethiopia,  where  he  saw  many  men  and 
women  walking  about  without  heads,  and  to 
these  he  preached  several  sermons ;  but  unfor- 
tunately omits  informing  us  what  effect  they 
produced  on  the  congregation. 
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Htppona,  as  I  befure  observed,  was,  and 
deservedly  so,  tlie  favourite  residence  of  the 
Numidinn  kings.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
different  accounts  of  the  wars  between  the  Car- 
thaginianB  and  Romans;  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 
and  finally  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Uthman,  the 
third  kalif. 

Hippona  was  built  on  an  isolated  ridge  of 
heights,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  mamelon  at 
each  extremity,  and  appears  to  have  been  about 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  re- 
mains ar::  some  targe  cisterns,  built  with  great 
solidity,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  arched 
vaults  remain  entire,  though  many  of  thdr  suji- 
ports  have  long  since  fallen  down,  and  large 
fruit  trees  grow  on  them,  whose  roots  must 
greatly  tend  to  displace  the  materials.  I  have 
called  these  ruins  cisterns,  hut  they  nmy  with 
equal,  if  not  more  probability,  have  been  the 
ground  story  of  a  magnificent  palace ;  for  as  the 
town  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Sey-boose  or 
Zeitun,  Rubricatut  Jl.,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
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Boo-jermah,  Jrmtui  f  the  inhabitants  need  not 
have  expended  such  large  sums  for  the  erection 
of  reservoirs  of  water  ;  I  can.  however,  from 
the  constant  state  of  qui  vive  in  which  we  were 
kept  during  the  visit,  and  from  our  sudden  re- 
call,  which  allowed  but  little  time  for  investi- 
gation, give  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Besides  this,  is  a  fine  and  perfectly  preserved 
Soman  well,  containing  to  this  day  excellent 
water.  The  bridge  before  mentioned,  and  the 
quays  which  bordered  the  Sey-boose,  and  a  variety 
of  other  ruins,  which  can  be  discovered  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees,  but  which  I 
was  prevented  from  examining,  are  still  extant. 
Many  inscriptions,  I  was  told,  have  been  dug 
up,  some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Bona; 
which  town  was  in  great  part  built  with  the 
materials  of  Hipporia, 

From  the  bridge  towards  Bona,  is  seen  an 
ancient  causeway,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
frequent  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  por- 
tion of  territory  occupied  by  the  French  is  very 
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small,  not  exceeding  a  radius  of  one  mile;  but 
M  they  have  not  possessed  it  long,  they  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  extend  their  cordon,  nor  in 
fact  have  they  (lie  means.  However,  a  power- 
ful force  is  soon  to  assemble  here,  in  order  to 
attack  Constanlina,  the  heart  of  the  province, 
and  only  according  to  the  Itinerary  XCIIII. 
M.  P.,  or  eighty-seven  English  miles  distant. 
That  they  may  succeed,  is  probable,  but  sucli 
an  expedition  would  at  least  require  an  addi- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  ;  for  to 
keep  open  their  communications  with  the  sea 
coast,  it  would  be  necessary  to  estabhsh  a  chain 
of  fortified  works,  a  cheval,  on  the  road  ;  and 
Constantina  itself  would  require  a  strong  corps 
to  garrison  it,  and  to  secure  a  sufficient  extent 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Ahmed  Bey  is,  as  well  as  all  the  Arabs,  in 
whose  arms  he  has  entirely  thrown  himself,  in- 
veterate in  his  enmity  to  the  invaders,  and 
would  be  constantly  attacking  them,  and  cutting 
off  their  supplies.  It  remains  therefore  to  be 
ascertained,  whether  this  precarious  posNession 
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of  such  a  colony  would  repay  the  great  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure  vrhicli  must  be  in- 
curred to  obtain  it.  Should  the  invasion,  how- 
ever, take  place,  the  best  point  of  departure 
would  be  from  Stora,  where  there  is  a  good 
port,  and  the  distance  to  Constantina  is  only 
jibout  forty-five  miles.  The  mouth  of  the 
.Wad  el  kebecr  is  still  nearer,  but  I  believe^ 
has  no  safe  anchoring  ground  for  ships. 

The  important  post  of  Bona  and  its  Kazbfth 
was  taken  by  very  slender  means;  for  Yimif, 
Captain  d'Arraandy,  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  one  private,  and  twenty-six  sailors  of 
the  Beamaise  landed  on  the  SJSth  March,  18^, 
and  marched  up  to  (he  Kazbah,  which  they  had 
understood  had  been  evacuated  on  the  20th  by 
Ibrahim,  leaving  only  one  hundretl  Turksin  it ; 
thefiS,  after  some  negociations,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  their  chiefs,  opened  the  gates,  and  the 
tri-colour  was  hoisted.  Seeing  this,  Ahmed 
Bey,  who  had  for  the  last  four  months  besieget! 
the-  Kazbah,  retired,  but  not  before  he  had 
pillaged  and  set  fire  to  Buna,  and  compelled  all 
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the  inhabitaots  to  follow  him.  The  French 
^oon  after  received  reinforcements,  and  Yusiif 
took  poasesaion  of  the  town,  first  driving  out  of 
it  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  had  come  to  complete 
the  pillage.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by 
this  coup-de-main.  Vusuf  was  decorated  with 
the  croGsof  the  Legion  of  Honour,  made  a  Chef 
d'Escadrcm,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  aux- 
iliary force  of  native  troops  wljich  was  shortly 
after  organized.  Vusuf  is  by  birth  a  French- 
man, his  name  Louis  Tesser,  and  his  father  was 
intendant  of  Napoleon's  police  at  Elba.  Young 
Louia  having  run  away  from  echool  at  Le;;- 
horn,  was  with  one  of  Iiis  comrades  in  a 
Caff,  when  being  invited  by  some  Tuniseens, 
who  were  there  at  the  time,  to  visit  their  ship, 
(hey  repaired  on  board,  and  wbtlet  employed  in 
eating  sweetmeats  below,  the  vessel  put  to  sea. 
Landed  at  Tunis,  he  became  the  properly  of 
(he  Bey,  and  received  the  regular  education  of 
M  Mamlook.  The  military  exercises,  the  beau-  ' 
tiful  hones,  the  splendid  arms  and  dresses,  all 
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pleased  him  so  much,  that  he  felt  no  desire  to 
return  to  France. 

An  intrigue  he  had  with  one  of  the  Bey^s  harem 
obliged  him  to  fly,  after  having  narrowly  escaped 
death,  for  which  purpose  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  shut  up  three  hours  in  a  large  hall- 
clock.  He  was  received  on  board  a  French 
man  of  war,  and  went  to  Algiers,  where  he  en- 
tered the  French  service,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mahdia.  He  returned  on 
a  mission  to  Tunis,  but  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Algiers  that  he  seized  upon  Bona. 

I  must  now  return  to  our  party  on  board. 
When  the  lieutenant  left  me  I  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  begging  him  to 
inform  me  what  part  of  my  conduct  had 
occasioned  my  arrest.  This  I  sent  by  the 
captain  who  soon  returned  with  it,  not  having 
been  allowed  to  land;  and  no  one,  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  request,  would  undertake  to  de- 
liver it.  He  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  obtain 
his  ship's  papers,  in  order  that  we  might  sail 
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whenever  the  wind  should  be  favourable.  This 
was  also  refused.  I  then  sent  the  letter  to  the 
connnandant  of  the  Z^bre,  but  he  declined 
taking  charge  of  it.  At  last  I  hailed  a  fishing- 
boat,  in  the  hopes  of  having  my  letter  conveyed 
by  it  onshore;  but  as  she  wa.i  approaching  us,  the 
men-of-war's  boats  ordered  her  au  large.  I  ma- 
naged, boivever,  to  tell  the  fishermen  to  send  our 
vice-consul  on  bosrd,  who  in  consequence  came 
on  the  following  day,  and  took  the  letters;  for 
I  had  added  a  second  one  to  the  general,  whu 
however  refused  to  receive  them.  In  consequenct- 
of  this  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  our  agent  and  consul-general  at  Algiers;, 
and  endeavoured  to  send  it  by  a  vessel  which  wus 
then  sailing  for  Algiers;  but  the  brig  of  war  pre- 
vented my  doing  so.  We  were,  tlierefore,  most 
strictly  guarded  prisoners,  unable  either  to  land, 
to  quit  the  port,  or  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  shore,  even  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fresh  provisions.  The  vice-consul,  Rlr.  Llambias, 
returned  to  the  general,  who  still  refused  to  re- 
ceive my  letters,  but  after  some  time  acknow. 
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ledged  that  his  sole  reaaon  for  placing  me  in 
arrest,  was,  that  I  had  not  called  upon  him  the 
very  instant  of  my  landing.  This  I  had  iiw 
tended  doing  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  for  it  was  too  late  on  the  first  evening.  I 
went  at  too  early  an  hour  for  visiting,  from 
Bona  on  the  following  morning,  and  his  hasty 
and  intemperate  conduct  prevented  my  doing 
so,  when  I  had  intended. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  another 
officer  came  on  board  to  state  that  the  general 
had  released  us,  when  I  begged  him  to  take 
back  word  that  I  should  not  certainly  avail  my* 
self  of  this  act  of  grace. 

We  remained  at  anchor  till  the  13th,  being 
detained  by  contrary  winds ;  during  which  time 
we  never  quitted  the  vessel.  I  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  affair  to  our  consul-general  at 
Algiers,  begging  him  to  lay  it  before  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  from  whom  I  received  a  very  civil 
letter  in  answer,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  prove  that 
no  part  of  my  conduct  had  warranted  such  treat- 
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inent,  and  that  the  measures  used  against  me 
were  highly  disapproved  of  and  disclaimed  by 
the  chief  authority. 

Marshal  Clauitel,  in  his  late  pamphlet  on  Al- 
giers, says,  '*  L'Europe  enliere  s'lnttrease  ail 
succ^s  de  notre  etabliasemenl  sur  catte  cote  si 
longtemps  inhospitahe re  !"  But  really  if  tra- 
vellers are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  which  we  experienced  at  Bona,  it  will 
still  continue  to  merit  the  character  it  origi- 
nally poasessed.  I  must  at  the  same  time  re- 
peal, that  nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  we 
experienced  from  the  Comte  de  Beaumont  and 
Colonel  Yusuf. 

We  sailed  about  mid-day  on  the  13th,  dou- 
bled Cape  Bufahal,  near  which  is  found  the 
finest  coral,  and  in  the  evening  were  off  the 
Bastion  of  France,  ad  Dianam,  and  la  Calle :  to 
the  east  of  which  is  an  isolated  and  conical 
hill,  called  by  sailors  IMunte  Ilotondo,  on  which 
«re  said  to  be  a  few  fragments  of  walls;  it  per- 
haps may  therefore  be  the  site  of  Nalpotet- 
The  Bastion  of  France  and  la  Calle  belonged 
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for  many  years  to  the  French,  who  had  there 
established  their  coral  fishery.  The  former 
was  abandoned  for  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
marshes  which  surrounded  it,  and  rendered 
the  climate  excessively  unhealthy.  And  La 
Calle  itself,  which  about  one  hundred  years 
since,  contained  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
now  totally  abandoned. 

On  the  14th  we  sailed  close  to  the  Ras  el 
Maloola,  to  the  south  of  which  we  saw  the  is- 
land and  tower  of  Tabarca,  Tabraca,  belonging; 
to  Tunis ;  the  frontier  between  which  state  and 
that  of  Algiers  is  formed  by  the  Wad  el  Erk, 
whilst  the  boundary  of  Zeugitania  and  Nu- 
midia  was  defined  by  the  Ttisca^  the  present 
Wady  Zaine^  more  to  the  eastward,  and  flow-, 
ing  into  the  bay  of  Tabarca.  The  province 
of  Numidia  extended  from  the  Tusca  to  the 
JtnpaaagaSy  or  Wad  el  Kebeer,  on  the  west; 
but  the  whole  of  Numidia  continued  in  that 
direction  as  far  as  the  Ma  Zaffran,  on  the  left 
bank  of  which  commenced  the  Mauritania  Cse- 
sariensis.     To  the  north  of  Ras  el  Maloola  we 
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distinguished  the  Jalta,  or  Galita  islands,  Ca- 
lathe  vel  Galata  ins.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber :  tialita,  Giilitona,  and  Aguglia,  Palmarta, 
am!  we  had  ample  tirat,-  afforded  us,  by  a  strong 
easterly  wind,  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  appearance;  for,  during  three  days,  we 
could  do  nothing  more  than  tack  from  the  is- 
lands to  the  shore,  and  from  the  shore  to  the 
islands,  without  advancing  in  the  least.  The 
distance  between  them  and  Capo  Negro  is 
about  twenty-live  miles;  the  largest  appears 
to  be  three  miles  in  length,  high,  and  rocky, 
but  to  the  south  is  a  good  anchoring  place,  and 
a  spring  of  clear  water.  Its  only  inhabitants 
are  wild  gnats.  This  island  was  formerly  often 
resorted  to  by  pirates,  when  they  wished  to 
careen  their  ships,  or  to  lay  in  fresh  water. 

One  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  busy  and  unusual  tram- 
pling of  feet  on  deck,  and  shortly  after  my 
servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said,  "  We 
must  stand  to  our  arms,  sir, — a  pirate  is 
bearing  down  upon  us."      It  is    not    a    very 
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agreeable  thing  to  be  roused  from  a  pleasing 
and  dozing  reverie  as  you  lie  stretched  in  your 
chaise  longtiey  before  a  good  fire,  enjoying  all 
the  luxury  of  the  dolcefar  niente,  by  the  inti- 
mation that  it  is  time  to  dress  for  a  ball ;  still 
less  agreeable  is  it  to  be  woke  at  midnight  from 
a  sound  sleep,  to  fight  some  Greek  rascals,  and 
that  with  scarce  any  clothes  on,  (for  in  your 
haste  they  are  never  to  be  found,)  and  dabbling 
about  with  naked  feet  on  a  deck  streaming 
with  the  heavy  dew  of  a  southern  clime.  My 
toilet  did  not  take  me  long,  for  putting  on  my 
overalls  and  fastening  them  with  a  shawl  round 
my  waist,  where  I  placed  a  long  yataghan,  and 
taking  up  my  rifle,  I  proceeded  on  deck,  when 
I  beheld,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  Xebek,  try- 
ing to  cross  our  bows,  the  disturber  of  my 
repose.  Our  two  large  guns  were  loaded  with 
grape,  and  every  man  was  ready  with  his  cocked 
musket  to  answer  the  fire  we  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  see  flashing  from  the  dark  sides  of  the 
Xebek,  from  which  no  sound,  even  of  the  human 
voice  proceeded,  though  we  had  repeatedly  hail- 
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ed  faer.  We  were  now  within  pistol  shot  of  each 
other,  and  expected  she  would  endeavour  to 
carry  ua  by  boarding:  but  suddenly  she  went 
al>out  and  returned  towards  the  main  land,  a|}- 
parently  thinking  we  should  prove  too  strong 
for  her;    and  thus  ended   the  alerte. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  which 
pleased  me  very  much  ;  namely,  that  though  vre 
had  Udies  on  hoard,  and  the  crew  were  all  either 
Neapolitans  or  Sicilians,  there  was,  during  the 
whole  time,  no  noise  or  confusion,  nor  were  even 
the  favourite  Sicilian  oaths  uf  Santo  diiivolo,  and 
»anlissimo  diavotone  heard ;  every  thing  was 
done  cooly  and  silently,  tlie  only  casualty  was  my 
little  boy's  nurse,  who  hail  fainted  in  a  corner. 

On  the  17th,  saw  the  Fratelli,  two  high  rocks 
about  three  miles  from  shore,  which  were  for- 
merly called  Neptiini  arie ;  one  of  them  exact- 
ly resembled  a  high-backed  chair.  Dehind  us, 
as  the  mist  cleared  away,  we  saw  Ras  el  Muii- 
shikhar,  or  Cape  Serrat,  Sailing  on,  we  dis- 
tinguished Uas  el  Dukhera  and  Ras  cl  Kcroon, 
beyond  which  appeare<l  Ras  el  Aheadh,  Candi- 
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dum  prom.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  much 
lower,  and  in  many  places  presents  considerable 
tracts  of  barren  sand,  extending  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills  to  the  water'^s  edge. 

Next  day  we  sailed  near  Bizerta,  Hippo  Za^ 
rytus,  and  passed  between  Cape  Zebeeb  and  the 
Cani  rocks.  The  country  now  became  better 
cultivated,  and  in  all  directions  were  immense 
plantations  of  olives,  the  trees  standing  in  regu- 
lar rows.  In  many  parts,  were,  however,  seen 
large  tracts  of  yellow  and  barren  sand.  Many 
little  villages  enlivened  the  scene. 

We  then,  leaving  the  Pilau  rock  on  the  right, 
sailed  between  Cape  Farina  and  the  isola  Piana, 
a  low  island  pierced  through  in  one  part  by  a 
natural  arched  canal.  Having  passed  the  cape 
we  beheld  the  island  of  Zembra,  (EgimuruSy 
and  Cape  Bon,  the  other  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Tunis ;  beyond  it,  the  town  of  Porto  Farina,  and 
the  long  and  low  line  of  coast  which  extends  from 
it  to  Ras  Sidi  Boosacd,  or  Cape  Carthage.  At 
night  we  anchored  off  the  Goletta,  having  at 
last  succeeded,  after  five  difierent,  and  all  hi- 
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therto  unsuccessful  attempts,  in  reaching  the 
Tuniseen  shores.  On  going  on  deck  the  follow- 
ing morning,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking 
upon  the  hills  formerly  occupied  by  the  great 
Carthage;  whose  ruins  I  felt  the  greatest  impa- 
tience to  visit,  hut  could  not  land  till  we  ob- 
tained pratique.  I  therefore  contented  myself 
with  gazing  on  the  surrounding  objects  which 
formed  a  very  beautiful  panoramic  view,  com- 
prising Carthage,  the  Goletta  fort,  the  lake  with 
the  town  of  Tunis,  stretching  in  a  long  line  be- 
yond it ;  the  hills  above  Hammam'l  Enf,  backed 
by  the  bold  rocky  masses  of  t\\e  Lead  Moun- 
tain, then  covered  with  a  lovely  purple  tint ; 
the  plains  of  Suleyman,  and  the  promontory  of 
Hercules,  whilst  around  us,  were  anchored  ships 
of  all  nations,  and  boats  filled  with  turbane<l 
Moors,  were  sailing  between  them.  OurConsul- 
General,  Sir  Thomas  Reatle,  shortly  after  came 
alongside,  told  us  we  should  soon  have  pratique, 
and  most  kindly  invited  us  to  spend  some  time 
at  his  country  villa  ;  but  as  the  health-ufHcers 
at  Tunis  did  not  send  us  the  permission  to  land 
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till  very  late,  we  remained  on  board  that  nightj 
and  very  early  the  next  morning  Sir  Thomas 
Beade  came  and  accompanied  us  on  shore  to  the 
Goletta,  from  whence  we  proceeded  in  his  car- 
riages to  the  Abdalleah,  the  name  of  his  pretty 
residence  at  El  Marsa,  a  place  about  five  miles 
from  the  Goletta. 
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ih  eatre^Tem  pleofCercs^Pa  lace — I  larhoiira— Lake  — 
Canais-Tlie  AbdaUeah— El  Marsa— IliU  of  Ghamart. 

Qua  devicts  Carthaginis  arccs 
Prociibuere,  jacenique,  infaiisio  in  liitore,  tiirres 
Eversffi;  iiuantiim  illametus,  quantum  ilia  labonim 
Urbs  dealt  insnllans  Latio,  cL  LaurenCibus  arvis ; 
Nunc  passim,  vix  reliquias,  via  nomina  servans, 
Obruitur,  propriis  non  agnoacenda  minis. 

Early  on  the  morning  following,  I  walked  to 
the  BJtc  of  the  great  Carthage, — of  that  town,  at 
the  aoimd  of  whose  name  mighty  Rome  herself 
had  so  often  trembled. — of  Carthage,  the  inis- 
irrBsof  powerful  and  brave  armies,  of  numer- 
out  fleets,  and  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  to 
whom  Africa,  Spain,   Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily, 
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and  Italy  herself  bowed  in  submission  as  to 
their  sovereign — in  short, — "  Carthago,  dives 
opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli ;  '*'  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former 
grandeur,  it  had  so  often  suiFered  from  the  de* 
vastating  eiFects  of  war,  that  I  knew  many 
could  not  exist ;  but  my  heart  sunk  within  me 
when  ascending  one  of  its  hills,  (from  whose 
summit  the  eye  embraces  a  view  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,)  I 
beheld  nothing  more  than  a  few  scattered 
and  shapeless  masses  of  masonry.  Yes,  all 
vestiges  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  mighty  city  had  indeed  passed  away,  and 
its  very  name  is  now  unknown  to  the  present 
inhabitants.  Two  wretched  villages,  Maallakah 
^tajj^  and  Dowar  es  shatt,  la^l  ..4>  "  the  en- 
campment on  the  shore,^  the  Marabet  of  Sidi 
Abd-ul-Aziz,  and  the  little  fort  of  St.  Louis  are 
the  only  inhabited  spots  within  this  part  of  the 
vast  precincts  of  the  ancient  walls;  and  the  scene 
that  once  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  nearly 
a  million  of  active  and  warlike  inhabitants  is  now 
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buried  in  the  silence  of  the  grave;  no  living 
soul  appearing,  if  we  occosiunalty  except  a  sol- 
dier going  or  returning  from  the  fort,  or  the 
aoUlary  and  motionleBs  figure  of  an  Arab, 
watching  his  flocks  from  the  summit  of  the 
fragment  of  some  former  palace  or  temple;  in 
short,  solitude  and  silence  hold  undisputed 
sway  over  the  whole  scene ;  a  scene  which  im- 
presses on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
which  I  found  difficult  to  shake  off. 

During  the  great  length  of  time  which  we 
spent  with  Sir  Thomas  Ueade  at  the  Abdalleah, 
I  often  visited  this  interesting  spot,  and  shall 
now  enumerate  the  few  objects  of  antiquity 
which  it  contains:  this  will  not  require  much 
time,  for,  as  I  before  observed,  few  indeed  arc 
the  objects  to  be  described. 

"  Ciate  I'alta  Cartliago,  e  a  pena  i  segni 
Dc  I'aJte  sue  ruioe  il  lidu  serba." 

It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  as  well,  pre- 
viously, to  give  a  rhort  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  it  was  the  fate  of  Carthage  to  undergo. 
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Carthage  was  built  by  Elissa,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Dido  ;*  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Belus,  and  grand-daughter  of  Jezabel,  or 
Ethbaal,  and  great-grand-daughter  of  Ithobal^^ 
king  of  Tyre.     She  filed  from  Phcenicia  and  the 
court  of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  in  the  sevoith 
year  of  his  reign,  or  874  b.o.  ;  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  that  year  commenced  building  a  town, 
on  a  spot  which  she  purchased  from  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country.     She  named  it  Kartah- 
hadtha   Kmn   Hn^Py  "  the  new  city,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  which  existed  near  it, 
and  which  then  became  known  as  Atica,  ^*  the 
ancient  or  old  town.''  (jpu^    also  in   Arabic, 
means  "  ancient.'')  This  old  town  was,  however, 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  huts,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  were  called 
*'  Magar,"  and  afterwards  changed  into  *•  Ma- 
galia.'"  Thus  Virgil,  in  describing  the  first  view 

*  AH  Carthaginian  names  of  persons  had  each  a  mean- 
iugy  as  we  iind  it  also  the  case  with  the  Arabs.  Bochart 
states,  that  Elissa  is  derived  from  HIS^M^M,  which  he. 
translates  "  divina  virgo ;"  and  that  Dido,  HH,  is  de. 
rived  from  -nn,  to  "  wander." 


which  jEneas  had  of  the  rising  city  of  Car- 
tilage, sajii : 

"  Miratur  molem  /Eneas,  magalia  quondam-" 
This  village   afterwards  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Magaria,  one  of  the  ttiree  districts  of 
(.'arthage.     Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  this  abori- 
ginal settlement  in  the  following  lines  ; 

'■  Proxima  Sidoiiiis  Ulica  est  efTusa  matiiplis, 
Priscft  silu,  veterisqtie  ante  arres  coudila  Byrsi.'' 

Many  other  derivations  of  the  word  Carthage 
liave  been  advanced,  some  deducing  it  from 
Cadmeia,  "the  easterQ;"  though,  where  lies 
the  similitude,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover; 
others  from  Cacabcs,  the  T  hcenician  for  a  horse's 
head  ;  one  having  been  found  on  laying  the  new 
foundations,  (see  jEn.  I.  v.  4i4,  and  Silius  Ita- 
lieu.;) 


"  Ostentant  capulefl'us 
Ccllatoris  cijiii,  atquc  o 


1  Cellure  reperlun: 
leti  clainore  aalul 


ami  others,  again,  from  Cataco,  by  which  name 
it  is  mentioned  on  the  naval  column  erect- 
eil  at  Rome  to  the  honour  of  C.  Duilius  Ne- 
pos,  in   commemoration  of  the  victory  he  oh- 
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tained  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  260  B.C. 
The  citadel,  or  fortified  palace,  which  Dido 
built  for  her  residence,  was  called  the  Byrsa, 
not  from  the  oft  repeated  story  of  the  Bvpva^  or 
hide,  but  from  Bosra,  the  Phcenician  for  a  for- 
tress. Carthage  consisted,  properly  speaking, 
of  three  diiFerent  towns,  but  all  inclosed  within 
the  same  wall ;  namely,  Byrsa,  "  the  citadel  ;'* 
Cothon,  from  Katum,  '^  a  cut  or  excavation/' 
and  which  included  the  port  and  that  part  of  the 
town  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  navy ;  and,  thirdly,  Magaria. 
The  former  occupied  the  heights  above  the  Ma- 
rabet  of  Sidi,  Abd-ul-Aziz ;  the  second,  the 
low  land  round  the  salt-works  in  the  direction  of 
Ha  ck  el  Wad,  or  the  Goletta ;  and  the  third, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  stretched 
in  rear  of  both  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  to  the 
sea-shore  below  the  present  village  of  bidi  Boo- 
saeed. 

Other  dates  than  the  one  I  have  given  have 
been  assigned  as  the  periods  of  the  foundation 
of  Carthage,  but  the  discordance  between 
many  of  them  may  be  recx>nciled  by  the  fact  of 


esch  at  the  three  subdivisions  having  been  built 
at  different  periods,  which  circumstance  may 
have  led  historians  into  niislake.  Appian  Etates 
that  Carthage  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians  un- 
der Zorus  and  Chachedon,  fifty  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  or  1234  b.c.  This  account  must, 
however,  refer  to  the  old  town  which  Dido  found 
onlanding.and  near  which  she  built  the  new  one, 
Justin  says  in  825  b.c,  or  72  before  Rome ;  but 
Iwth  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Velleius 
Paterculus  state,  that  it  was  built  sixty  years 
before  Rome,— 813  b.c  ,  or  thirty-seven  be- 
fore the  first  Olympiad.  This  may  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  town  called  the  Cothoii.  According 
to  this  supposition,  the  three  divisions  of  Car- 
thage were  founded  at  the  following  periods: 
^lagaria  1231  b.c,  the  Dyrsa  874,  and  the  Co- 
ihon,  813,  Carthage  was  solemnly  consecrated  by 
Dido,  nine  years  after  its  fciundations  were  laid. 

As  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  Caithawe, 
I  shall  pass  over  the  seven  hundreil  and  twfnty- 
eight  years  of  its  almost  uninterrupted  glory 
and  prosperity,  and  at  once  arrive  at  the  epoch 
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of  its  destruction  by  P.  Q.  Sdpio,  the  second 
Africanus,  in  146  b.c.  ;  and  cannot  here  avoid 
observing,  that  though  the  Romans  had  always 
accused  the  Carthaginians  of  want  of  faith  and 
honour,  and  that  the  wordu  Puniea  Jides  had 
become  synonymous  amongst  them,  with  eveiy 
thing  that  was  deceitful  and  treacherous,  no 
part  of  the  Punic  conduct  ever  equalled  the 
base  and  cowardly  treachery  of  the-  Romans 
themselves  under  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  and 
M.  Manlius  Nepos,  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  In  fact,  we  shall  in  vain 
search  through  the  world's  annals  to  find  its  pa- 
rallel. Thirty  years  after  its  fall  it  was  in  part 
rebuilt,  and  colonized  by  C.  Gracchus,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Junonia.  The  new  settle- 
ment languished  on  feebly  for  one  hundred  and 
two  years,  when  M.  Antonius  and  P.  Dolabella 
raised  it  to  a  comparative  degree  of  prosperity ; 
and,  finally,  Augustus,  following  up  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  predecessor  Julius  Caesar,  re- 
built it  with  considerable  splendour ;  though 
even  then  it  fell  far  short,  both  in  extent  and 
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mBgnificeoce,  of  the  original  town:  for  Pliny 
calls  it  the  "  Colonia  Carthago  magnse  in  vestr- 
giis  Carthagims,"  During  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  however  repaired  it.  The  Gordians, 
during  their  ephemeral  reign,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  sub- 
sequent ages,  it  became  the  head- quarters  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Africa,  under  which  it 
underwent  great  changes  ;  for  we  too  well  know 
with  what  degree  of  acrimony  and  perseverance 
the  early  Christians  endeavoured,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  to  destroy  and  obliterate 
all  traces  of  paganism  ;  and  no  where  perhaps 
was  this  principle  more  fully  acted  upon  than 
in  Africa.  This  destruction  of  splendid  temples 
and  other  profane  edifices  was  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  writers  of  those  days, 
highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  Mar- 
tianus,  speakiug  of  the  cily,  says,  *'  Carthago 
inclyta  pridem  armis,  nunc  felicitate  rev^enda." 
In  A.  D.  312  it  was  burnt  by  Maxentiiis, 
f2 
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taken  in  439  by  Genseric,  and  in  533  re-taken 
by  Belisarius,  who  afterwards  considerably  re- 
paired it ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor  he  named  it  Justiniana,  an  appellation 
by  which  it  was  only  known  in  official  docu- 
ments ;  finally,  in  698,  or  79  of  the  Hejrah,  it 
was  taken  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens; since  which  time  it  has  constantly  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulmen, 
excepting  however  the  two  short  periods  when 
it  was  occupied  by  the  French  under  St.  Louis 
in  1270,  and  by  the  Spaniards  under  Charles  V. 
in  1535. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Carthage  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  so  few  of  its  remains  have 
survived  to  the  present  day,  and  why  none  of 
even  this  small  number  can  be  asserted  to  be 
coeval  with  the  ancient  or  original  town;  at 
least  with  no  degree  of  certainty  can  we  affix  to 
any  of  them,  except  perhaps  to  the  two  public 
cisterns,  any  very  remote  date;  and  to  these  I 
am  inclined  to  do  so,  from  the  idea  that  how- 


ever  deslructive  antl  unsparing  may  have  been 
the  feeling  which  actuated  the  successful  in- 
vaders (hey  must  at  the  same  time  have  felt 
too  selfishly  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
these  useful  and  indispensable  establishments, 
to  have  foolishly  destroyed  them-  The  aque- 
duct which  supplied  with  water  the  larger 
cisterns,  must,  according  to  this  principle,  be 
also  acknowledged  as  the   work  of  the  Cartho- 


It  is  extremely  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  esti- 
mate with  any  accuracy  the  former  limits  of 
Carthage.  Livy  tells  us  that  its  circumference 
was  twenty-three  Roman  miles.  Shaw  reduces 
it  to  fifteen  English  or  nearly  seventeen  Roman 
miles.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  speak  with  any 
great  certainty  on  the  subject,  but  lefer  my 
readers  to  the  rough  plan  of  Carthage,  in  which 
I  have  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  Punic  and 
Roman  towns,  as  I  imagine  them  to  have  ex- 
isted. I  have  consulted,  I  believe,  all  the  ne- 
cessary authorities,  and   have  compared  Ihcm 
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together.  It  would  be,  however,  misplaced  in 
such  a  trifling  work  as  this,  to  enter  into  all  the 
arguments,  as  I  had  at  first  thoughts  of  doing. 

The  same  difference  exists  in  the  account  of 
the  Byrsa,  Servius  stating  its  circumference  to 
have  been  twenty-two  stadia,  or  nearly  three 
miles,  whilst  Eutropius  gives  it  only  two  thou- 
sand paces;  this  latter  calculation  is  very  nearly 
correct.  A  level  area  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  on  which  are  found  many  pieces  of  rare 
marbles,  as  serpentino,  giaUo,  rosso,  and  verd'- 
antico,  porphyry,  &c.  Some  trifling  fragments 
of  edifices,  and  the  traces  of  its  triple  walls,  are 
all  that  remain  of  its  splendid  fanes  and  pa- 
laces—of the  temple  of  Esculapius,  approached 
from  the  sea^side,  as  Arrian  and  Livy  inform 
us,  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  sixty  steps,  and 
rendered  so  interesting  from  having  been  the 
place  in  whose  flames  Asdrubal's  noble-minded 
wife  destroyed  herself,  her  children,  and  nine 
hundred  Roman  deserters,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  haughty  vanquishers  of  her 
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— of  the  royal  (jalaces,  and  in  short  of  all  the 
splendid  edifices  which  covered  its  surface.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  the  Byrsa  was 
guarded  by  three  lines  of  walls,  forty-three  feet 
in  height,  exclusive  of  the  parapets  and  towers, 
one  of  which  rose  at  the  distance  of  every  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards.  These  towers  were  of 
four  stories,  and  their  foundations  descended  to 
the  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
were  adapted  to  contain  stabling  for  three  hun- 
dred elephants,  four  thousand  horses,  and 
quarters  for  twenty-four  thousand  men,  besides 
provisions  and  stores  sufHcient  for  several 
months'  consumption. 

From  this  description  we  may  form  some 
slight  idea  of  the  immensity  and  splendour  of 
the  mighty  Carthage ;  a  city  which  required 
seventeen  whole  days  to  consume  it,  and  which, 
notiiithstanding  the  enormous  sums  it  had  ex- 
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pended  during  the  war,  contained,  when  taken, 
so  much  wealth,  that  we  are  assured  Scipio  col- 
lected, after  the  fire,  and  after  it  had  been  given 
up  to  the  pillage  of  his  troops,  objects  which 
were  valued  at  a  sum  equal  to  £1,500,000. 

The  best,  or  rather,  in  fact,  the  only  well  pre- 
served constructions,  is  the  lesser  set  of  cisterns, 
situated  under  Burj  jedeed,  or  Fort  St  Louis ; 
they  form  an  oblong  square  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  in  breadth ;  there  are  eighteen  cis- 
terns, each  ninety-three  feet  long,  nineteen  feet 
eight  inches  wide,  and  to  the  summit  of  the 
vault  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  high,  but 
only  capable  of  containing  a  depth  of  seventeen 
feet  of  water.  On  each  side  of  the  length  of 
the  building  runs  a  gallery  six  feet  six  inches 
wide,  which  opens  upon  each  of  the  cisterns, 
and  at  the  N.E.  end  are  two  large  and  deep 
wells,  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  other 
reservoirs.  At  the  angles  of  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity were  two  circular  rooms  with  little 
domes  or  cupolas,  one  of  which  only  now  re- 
mains ;  there  were  also  two  similar  ones  at  each 
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end  of  the  tenth  cistern,  (counting  from  the 
S.W.)  These  rooms  may  probably  have 
been  the  residences  of  persons  appointed  to 
lake  care  of  the  reservoirs.  The  tenth  cis- 
tern is  also  divided  in  its  breadth  by  a  wall; 
the  four  first  and  the  eleventh  are  at  present 
quite  filled  up.  These  cisterns  were  not  sup- 
plied by  the  aqueduct,  but  solely  by  rain 
water,  which,  falling  on  the  roof,  was  conducted 
by  earthen  pipes  below,  and  these  pipes  still 
exist.  These  cisterns,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
building's  extant  at  Carthage,  were  built  with 
small  and  irregular-shaped  stones  imbedded  in 
a  great  quantity  of  very  hard  mortar. 

The  larger  set  of  cisterns  are  seen  at  Maal- 
lakah,  and  they  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  village  itself,  certainly  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it.  They  are  in  a  much  greater 
Ktate  of  dilapidation  than  the  others,  though 
they  are  all  inhabited  or  converted  into  stables 
I  couuted  thirteen  of  them,  but  there  evidently 
existed  originally  a  great  many  more.  Shaw 
states,    that   in   his   time    there   were    twenty. 
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Their  dimensions  are  about  350  feet  by  25, 
and  there  is  a  fourteenth  running  transversely  to 
the  others  and  differing  in  dimensions  from  them, 
being  5  feet  higher,  but  only  17  feet  6  inches 
in  breadth.  They  were  supplied  with  water 
brought  by  the  aqueduct  from  Zaghwan,  after 
a  course  of  fifty -two  miles,  and  discharged  into 
them  by  a  channel  three  feet  wide,  which  also 
supplied  some  large  adjoining  edifices^  the  ruins 
of  which  are  seen  in  and  round  the  village. 

In  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Maal- 
lakah,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  are  seen 
the  foundations  of  an  amphitheatre,  whose  ex- 
treme length  was  about  300  feet  by  230,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  arena  1 80  feet  by  100. 
This  building  was  supplied,  when  it  was  re- 
quired to  convert  it  into  a  naumachia,  with 
water  from  the  cisterns.  Between  thb  and  the 
hovels  of  Dowar-es-shat  are  the  traces  of  a 
circus.  The  aqueduct  itself  has  been  totally 
overthrown  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  its  huge 
fragments  are  distinctly  seen  from  Maallakah, 
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Stretching  across  the  plain  to  the  hills  above? 
Arriana,  and  resemble  tbe  bleached  vertebrse  of 
some  enormous  serpent.  I  shall,  however,  more 
fully  describe  this  wonderful  structure  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work. 

The  Burj  jedeed,  or  Burj  Sidi  Buo-saeed,  as 
it  is  also  called,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  very 
extensive  edifice,  which  I  imagiue  to  have  been 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  supports  of  along 
and  wide  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  the 
sea  are  still  extant,  and  this  circumstance  has 
induced  some  to  suppose,  especially  as  tlie 
want  of  minute  descriptions  of  the  localities  of 
ancient  Carthage  leave  the  wide  field  of  con- 
jecture and  of  theory  open  to  nil,  that  here  stood 
tbe  temple  of  Esculapius,  and  that  consequently 
these  heights  were  those  occupied  by  ^le  Byrsa. 
The  principal  reason,  however,  which  would 
make  us  reject  this  supposition,  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Strabo  of  the  situation  of  the 
citadel,  in  which  be  states  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  town.*     Within  the  walls  of 

tf^rpvT  Uwws  op&lat  K^KXr/f  rtpioiKoi/fUyTj. 
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the  fort,  which  however  I  was  never  permitted 
to  enter^  are  buried  the  remains  of  Louis  IX., 
the  saint-sovereign  of  France,  whose  heart  was 
conveyed  to,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale^  near  Palermo,  where  the  following 
inscription  commemorates  the  fact : 

HIC  lACENT  TVMVLATA  VISCERA  ET  COB 
LVDOVICI  REGIS  FRANCIAE  QVI  OBIIT  APVD 
TVKISIVM  AN.  DOM.  IKCARN.  1270  MKNSfi 
AVG.    13,    INDICT. 

By  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty, 
concluded  between  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  the 
French  in  1830,  but  which  was  never  ratified, 
the  little  fort  was  to  have  been  demolished,  to 
make  room  for  a  large  monastery  and  chapel, 
which  the  French  were  to  have  erected  on  the 
spot  of  earth  which  covers  the  remains  of  their 
pious  king.  The  Moors  consider  St.  Louis  and 
their  great  saint,  Sidi  Boo-saeed  to  have  been 
one  and  the  same  person ;  positively  asserting 
that  the  French  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  ab- 
jured his  own  religion,  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Muhammedanism^  changing,  at    the 
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same   time,   his  name   lo    Boo-saeed    (a. 
'  the  father  of  happiness.'J 

Od  the  brink  of  the  aea-^hore,  which  was 
formerly  bordered  with  stone  quays,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  very  extensive  building,  or  rather  of 
several  contiguous  ones ;  perhaps  a  fortitied  pa- 
lace, with  a  temple  and  baths,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  may  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  stately 
church  dedicated  by  the  Arians  to  St.  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  for  there  are  two  holy  personages 
uf  this  name  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  one  of 
which  is  thus  denominated,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Procopiiis,  stood  close  to  the  sea-shore. 
Parts  of  its  Mosaic  floors  are  still  seen,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  surprising  solidity  with 
which  it  was  built.  One  fragment,  in  parti- 
ticular,  and  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a 
lofty  lower,  quite  astonishes  the  eye  by  the 
greatness  of  its  proportions.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  small  stones  and  mortar  ;  however, 
we  may  presume  that  all  the  great  etlifices  were 
cased  exteriorly  with  wrought  stones,  and  at 
all  events  we  have  ample  proofs,  from  the  great 
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qnsntity  of  slabs  of  different  and  beautiful  mar- 
bles, which  are  to  this  day  found  at  every  step, 
that  their  interiors  were  lined  with  these  valu- 
able materials.  Almost  adjoining  this  large 
ruin  are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  facing 
the  sea.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  plain  and 
of  the  heights  are  seen  othor  fragments  of  ruini, 
several  cisterns  of  private  houses,  capitals,  parts 
of  friezes,  cornices,  and  columns,  and  even  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions ;  but  of  these  such  small 
portions  remain,  as  to  render  the  task  of  copy- 
ing them  entirely  useless. 

The  harbours  are  clearly  traced  at  the  salt 
pans,  between  Carthage  and  the  Groletta,  and  not 
at  El  Marsa,  as  stated  by  Shaw,  who  founds  his 
supposition  solely  upon  the  name  ^^j^\  signi- 
fying in  Arabic  "  the  Port;"^  and  I  scarcely 
know  any  place  more  unsafe  for  ships^  admitting 
even  that  there  existed  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  receive  them,  than  the  Marina  of  El 
Marsa,  as  the  bottom  is  full  of  rocks,  which,  in 
many  instances,  rise  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  no  shelter  whatever  is  to  be  ob- 


tained  from  northerly  and  northeasterly  winds, 
which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  blow 
into  the  bay  with  the  greatest  fury :  besides,  we 
know  that  the  ancients  never  anchored  in  open 
roads,  however  good  and  safe  they  might  now 
be  considered  by  our  sailors  They  always 
sheltered  themselves  in  natural  ports  behind 
protecting  head-lands,  or  in  artificial  harbours, 
formed  by  man.  When  none  of  these  could  be 
obtained,  their  ships  were  drawn  up  on  shore, 
s  system  still  followed  by  the  Italian  coaAling 
vessels,  to  whom  the  slant  litore  puppea  applies 
at  present,  as  well  as  it  did  formerly,  to  the 
ancients ;  and  who  also,  I  shouhl  doubt,  would 
feel  much  inclination  to  do  so  at  this  place.  No 
vestiges  whatever  of  the  foundations  of  a  mole 
are  any  where  to  bo  seen ;  and  what  I  have 
imagined  be  saw,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
rocks  under  water,  which  can  clearly  be  discern- 
ed when  the  waters  are  not  much  agitated. 

Ilia  well  known  to  all,  that  the  harbour  of  Car- 
thage occupied  two  separate  basins;  the  outer 
one  for  mercantile  vessels,  and  the  inner  one  for 
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men-of-war.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  was  an 
island  called  the  Cothon,  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  harbour,  and  to  a  district  of  the  town,  and 
on  which  was  built  the  Admiralty  Palace,  and 
other  edifices  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
The  piers  of  the  outer  harl)our«  which  ex- 
tended out  to  sea,  are  now  under  water ;  but 
the  outer  and  inner  harbours  themselves,  though 
filled  up  in  the  manner  we  see  them,  are  clearly 
traced,  as  well  as  the  island  in  the  inner  one. 

We  cannot  at  first  but  feel  surprised,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  instead  of  making  an  artificial 
port,  which  it  evidently  must  have  been,  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  now, 
in  many  parts,  of  quite  sufficient  depth  to  have 
admitted  their  largest  gallies ;  and  if  the  lake, 
as  is  probable,  did  not  then  communicate  with  the 
sea,  a  canal  might  easily  have  been  made,  to 
join  them.  But  we  must  recollect,  that  in  those 
days,  the  lake  was  little  more  than  a  marsh  or 
Htagnum^  as  it  is  always  called  by  old  writers, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  present  canal  gave 
admittance  to  the  sea,  that  it  became  at  all 
qualified  for  its  present  appellation ;  though  even 


then  its  waters  were  so  shalluw,  ihat  in  summer 
great  quaniities  of  salt    trere  collected  in  it ; 
and  so  briny  and  stagnant  were  they,  that  but 
few  fish  could  live  in  it.      But  in  1831,  a  violent 
storm  caused  the  sea  to  force  itself  through  the 
bank  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Go- 
letta,  and  close  to  the  detached  fort,  and  has 
thus  formed  another  channel  of  communication, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  in  the  lake  has  be- 
come much  deeper,  and  occupies  a  greater  super- 
I      ficies.     This  lake  is  now,  in  its  greatest  propor- 
I      tions,  ten  miles  long, by  six  in  breadth;  two  miles 
I     and  a  half  from  Tunis,  and  live  and  a  half 
j[     from  the  Goletta,  is  a  little  island,  called  Shikle, 
on  which  is  a  fort,  now    dismantled,  and  con- 
verted into  a  la/aretto  for  merchandize. 

As  the  water  of  the  lake  has  now  more  circu- 
lation, and  the  saline  particles  are  less  condensed 
by  evaporation,  and  the  filth  of  Tunis  is  carried 
off  with  greater  facility,  it  abounds  with  a  great 
number  of  fish,  which  are  caught  in  the  fol- 
lowing rather  curious  manner: — A  floating 
platform  is  towed  astern  of  a  boat,  which  rows 
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about  in  different  directions;  the  fish  fcdlow, 
and,  in  their  gambols,  jump  upon  it,  and  are 
caught  by  a  boy,  pUiced  there  with  a  bucket 
ready  to  receive  them.  In  summer,  immense 
flocks  of  the  beautiful  flamingo,  or  Phoenkop* 
terus  rtibery  are  seen  sailing  about,  or  resting 
as  immoveable  as  statues,  along  the  shores: 
they  are  called  in  the  country,  Shabroos ;  bat 
the  real  Arabic  name  is  Nhaf  uiW  *  the  con- 
strucdon  of  their  beak  or  bill  is  extremely  cu- 
rious.* Many  fruitless  attempts  have  been 
made  to  domesticate  them,  but  they  soon  pine 
and  die. 

Returning  now  to  the  ancient  harbours  of 
Carthage,  we  shall  feel  rather  embarrassed  to 
fix  upon  the  place  where  the  Carthaginians  cut 
their  way  through  to  the  sea,  when  the  original 
entrance  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Romans^ 
We  certainly  do  trace  two  communicatioDs  or 
canals  from  the  salt  pans  to  the  bay ;  but  their 
mouths   are    so   close    to    each  other,    being 

*  Bottrum  detmdatum^  mfraUo^incurvatum^  et  dbitica- 
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less  than  a  mile  apart,  that  if  the  Roniuns  had 
a  blockading  force  before  the  first,  they  could  as 
easily  hove  commanded  the  second.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  that  after  they  had  filled  up 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  they  retired  with  tlieir 
ships  to  some  more  sheltered  place. 

Chateaubriand  says,  that  the  harbour  is  to  be 
traced  extending  close  to  the  greater  cisterns  at 
Maallakah.  This  is  as  incorrect  as  his  state- 
nient,  that  the  site  of  Carthage  is  shaded  by 
fig,  olive,  and  karoob  trees :  at  least,  at  present, 
1  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  tree,  save 
about  half  a  dozen  small  ones  in  the  little  gar* 
den  attached  to  Fort  St.  Louis. 

Af.  Chateaubriand  does  not,  however,  from  bis 
own  account,  seem  to  have  felt  sufficient  interest 
in  the  ruing  of  Carthage,  to  pay  them  much  at- 
tention. He  landed  at  Tunis  ]nlS07,and  remained 
there  six  weeks,  during  which  lime  he  never 
quitted  the  house  of  M.  Devoise,  the  French 
consul.  When  the  lime  of  his  departure  ar- 
rived, he  went  to  the  Goletta,  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking;  but  the  vessel  having  been  de- 
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lained  one  day  longer,  he  was  induced  by  M. 
Humberg,  a  Dutch  engineer  officer,  to  visit  the 
local  of  Carthage,  where  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained even  more  than  half  an  hour.  This  tn- 
souciance  on  his  part,  becomes,  however,  less  sur- 
prising, from  his  former  acknowledgment,  that 
though  residing  some  days  at  Kahira,  he  had 
never  visited  the  pyramids,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  his  name  being  carved  upon  their 
summit.  ^*  Je  chargeai  M.  Caffe,"  he  says, 
^'  d'^ecrirc  mon  nom  sur  ces  grands  tombeaux, 
selon  Tusage,  ^  la  premiere  occasion :  Ton  doit 
remplir  tous  les  petits  devoirs  d'un  pieux 
voyageur.*" 

The  Abdalleah,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  is  a  spacious  summer  palace,  belonging 
to  the  Bey,  and  was  built  by  that  great  tyrant 
Ali  Bey,  who  frequently  resided  in  it,  and  in 
which,  seated  under  the  colonnade  of  the  pa- 
tio, it  was  his  delight  wliilst  tranquilly  smoking 
his  pipe,  to  have  prisoners  brought  up  from  the 
subterranean  vaults  and  make  them  undergo, 
before  his  eyes,    the  process  of   decapitation. 
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This  villa  stands  near  the  tittle  village  of  El 
Marsa,  aud  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  other 
country  seats  inhabited  by  the  first  Moorish  fa- 
milies, or  by  European  consuls ;  all  these  houses 
are  connected  with  pretty  and  shady  gardens. 
To  the  S.  E.  rises  the  hill  af  Sidi  Boo-saeed,  on 
whose  fiouth-weslem  declivity  stands  the  pretty 
village  of  that  name,  which  it  derives  from  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  greatest  Moorish  saints, 
who,  as  I  before  observed,  is  by  many  of  ihe 
common  Moors  su))pDEed  to  be  the  same  person 
as  St.  Louis. 

This  village  contains  many  good  houses,  to 
which  the  Moors  resort  in  summer  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  sea-bathing.  The  Bey  has  also  a 
palace  here,  and  his  brother,  on  the  day  before 
his  departure  for  the  interior,  with  the  camp, 
cumes  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  sacred 
shrine.  Sidi  Boo-saced  is  an  inviolable  sanc- 
tuary for  all  criminals,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  eight  years  that  Christians  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  its  streets.  On  the  suniniit 
of  the  hill  are  the  ruined  towers  of  a  castle, 
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built  during  the  middle  ages,  by  the  SfMuiiard& 
To  the  N.  W.  of  £1  Marsa,  is  the  hiU  of  Gha- 
mart,  and  on  its  opposite  decliyity,  a  village  of 
the  same  name^and  several  pretty  country-seats— 
ancient  tombs  are  also  found  on  it.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill,  as  well  as  from  Sidi  Boo-saeed, 
is  obtained  a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
embracing  Porto  Farina,  Utica,  the  Majerdah, 
several  ranges  of  mountains,  the  salt  lake  call- 
ed Sibhah*  er  rooan,  immediately  at  your  feet, 
the  rich  and  cultivated  plains,  Tunis  and  its 
forts,  the  lake  and  island,  the  lofty  peak  of 
the  Jebel  Zaghwan,  the  Goletta  and  the  ship-^ 
ping,  Jebel  er  roosas,  Hamman  'lEnf,  the  coast 
of  the  Dakhul,  the  bay,  the  site  of  Carthage, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  isle  of  Zowamoor,  and 
the  rich  plantations,  and  gay  looking  villas  of 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  tliis  word  though  spelt 
Aj^\^  Sibhah,  ought    to    be    pronounced    nearly    as 

strong  as  Sibkhah ; — for  the  first  A,  the  ^  is  extremely 
hard  and  strongly  aspirated ;  this  observation  applies  to 
the  names  of  Ahmed^  Mabmood^  and  many  others. 
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El  Marsa.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  exceed  its 
beauty,  especially  if  viewed  during  the  spring, 
when  the  picture  is  enlivened  hy  the  rich  and 
varied  verdure  of  the  new  leaves  and  the  wav- 
ing tints  of  the  young  corn. 

Between  Ghamart  and  El  Marsa  are  seen,  in 
many  places,  the  traces  of  ancient  villas  and 
country  houses,  and  the  little  Marabt't  of  Sidi 
Ahd-ul-Aziz,  is  built  upon  the  vaults  of  one 
of  considerable  dimensiona.  As  I  did  not  re- 
side in  the  town  of  Tunis  till  after  our  return 
from  an  excursion  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Beylik,  I  shall  for  the  present  defer  my  ac- 
count of  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Susa — Monasteer— Adrumetiim  —  Mahdich  — Islands — 
Agar^IIannibal  —  Leptis  Parva  —  Golta — ^Thapsus^- 
M  ahcder — Mahdia— Sidi  Saafer — Sfakkus—Kerkines— 
Pirates. 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  host  we  left  the 
Marsa  on  the  7th  of  September,  having  en- 
gaged  a  Tuniscen  pilot  called  Maatook,  who 
had  accompanied  Captain  Smyth,  during  his 
survey  of  these  coasts.  I  had  also  engaged  as 
terjeman,  a  renegade,  now  a  soldier,  in  the  Bey's 
service,  named  Ali  Abdallah,  in  the  room  of 
Mustafa,  my  former  interpreter,  whom  I  had 
discharged  forhaving  stabbed  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Readers  servants.     We  weighed   anchor  from 
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the  Goletta,  and  ia  the  evening  were  becalmed 
off  Ras  Addar,  or  Cape  Bon,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing iromiog  a  favourable  breeze  bore  us 
snioolhly  aloDg  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dakhni, 
passing  in  succession  Khbia,  Kurbah,  Nabel, 
and  Hammamet.  From  near  this  town  tlie 
coast  becomes  very  low  and  flat,  but  is  amphi- 
tlieatrically  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  range 
of  hills,  beyond  which  are  seen  towering  the 
kfty  summits  of  Jebel  Zaghwan  and  Jebel 
Zughar.  About  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Ham- 
mamet we  saw  the  town  of  Herghia,*  and  early 
on  the  9lh  anchored  off  the  town  of  Susa ; 
founded  by  the  Tyrians,  and  once,  under  the 
name  of  Adrumetum,  the  capital  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  region  of  Bysadum ;  which,  from 
these  very  qualities,  was  also  often  called  the 
Emporhtm ;  and  Susa  itself  was  called  the  fruit- 
ful, as  I  find  by  the  following  inscription  re- 
corded by   Smetius: — Colonia.  concokdia, 

.LPIA.     TBAIANA.      AVG.      FEVGIFEBA.     HADBV- 

METiNA.       Bochart    derives    the    name    from 
*   Horrva  CaUa,  and  UcracUa, 
VOL.  I.  C 
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rnND  nm,  or  JDHD  nj^n,  "  a  Region  of  a 
Hundred,*'  that  is  to  say,  that  produced  one 
hundred  fold. 

Susa,  with  its  battlements,  mosques,  and  bat- 
teries, as  well  as  the  houses,  all  painted  of  the 
most   dazzling  whiteness,  and  surrounded   by 
plantations  of  olives  and  fruit-trees,  presents 
from  the  sea  a  very  gay  and  pretty  aspect,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  though  low,  appears 
to  advantage  from  being  well  cultivated.     Td 
the  N.W.  of  the  town  are  two  hills  remarkable 
for  the  perfect  resemblance  they  bear  to  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  eastward 
and  lower  down  the  coast,  is  seen  Monasteer, 
embosomed  in   groves  of  palm-trees,  through 
which  peep  forth  the  little  white  domes  of  nu- 
merous marabets.      On   landing   we  were   re- 
ceived by  the  English  vice-consul,  and  by  the 
vice-kaeed,  Sidi  Ahmed  Boo-ashocr ;  who,  after 
ofiering  us,   at  his  house,   pipes,   coffee,    and 
sweetmeats,  conducted  us  over   the   town   and 
round  its  immediate  vicinity.     Susa  is  not  so 
large  as  I  imagined  from  the  view  of  it  at  sea. 
No  census  is  ever  taken  of  the  population  by 
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the  Moors,  and  all  attempts  to  calculate,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  one  of  their  towns  can  seldom  be  at- 
tended with  success,  csjtecially  as  the  people  arc 
extremely  disinclined  to  give  to  Christians,  wltom 
they  consider  as  always  employed  in  collecting 
information  respecting  a  country  which  they 
hereafter  intend  to  seize,  any  clue  to  assist  them 
in  their  researches.  The  vice-consul  stated  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  to  amount  to  six 
thousand,  whilst  the  kaeed  reduced  the  number 
to  two  thousand.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think 
the  former  statement  nearly  correct,  but  rather, 
perhaps,  under-rated.  The  kazbah  is  a  large 
fort,  and  apparently  kept  in  good  repair,  but 
we  were  refused  admittance,  on  the  plea,  as  the 
agha  or  commandant  stated,  that  four  of  the 
garrison  were  affected  by  the  plague — this  I, 
however,  imagine  to  have  been  a  mere  excuse, 
and  that  his  real  reason  was  the  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  the  Bey,  who  bad  not 
sent  him  specific  orders  to  admit  us.  This 
agha  was  a  Turk  who  had  travelled  much  in 
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many  parts  of  Europe,  had  served  in  Egypt 
during  the  combined  operations  of  the  English 
and  Othmanlis,  and  elsewhere,  in  company  with 
our  officers.  He  spoke  to  me  much  in  particu- 
lar  of  Lord  Nelson,  la  donna  Hamilton,  and 
Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  many 
columns  and  capitals,  but  no  remains  of  conse* 
quence,  if  we  except  a  large  vaulted  reservoir 
supported  by  pillars,  and  which  still  supplies 
the  inhabitants  with  water.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  outside  the  Bab  el  Gharbi  are  some 
large  fragments  of  an  extensive  edifice  and  of 
several  cisterns;  under  the  gate  of  town  is 
a  sarcophagus,  bearing  the  part  of  a  rudely 
carved  inscription.*  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
harbour  or  darsenOf  arc  clearly  traced  under 
water,  and  several  parts  rise  above  its  surface. 
This  port,  or  Cothorif  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 

ccra  A^pvfjiri  rr^Xii:,  €v  i  ica^  veupta  ^r,  by   Hirtius, 

who  states  that  the  reliqtue  naves  hoatium  pro^ 

*  All  the  inscriptions  which  I  copied  during  my  several 
tours  through  the  beylek,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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montorium  auperarunt,  atqne  Adrumetum  in 
Cothonem  se  unioersce  contulerunt,  and  by 
several  other  authors  has  it  also  been  noticed ; 
but  Shaw  most  unaccountably  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  any  traces  of  one.  The  existence  of 
this  port,  where  we  find  it,  greatly  tends  to  con- 
firm me  in  placing  Jdrumelum  at  Susa,  and 
not  at  Herghla,  as  Shaw  has  incorrectly  done; 
for  at  the  latter  no  vestiges  of  a  port  are  to  be 
seen,  and  the  distances  in  miles,  and  the  number 
of  days  marches  which  he  quotes  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hirtius  as  existing  between  Adrumetum 
and  other  places,  coincide  far  more  exactly  with 
the  situation  of  the  former  than  with  that  of  the 
latter  town.  We  also  may  search  in  vain  near 
Herghla  for  the  promontory  which  Caesar  was 
unable  to  double,  whereas  at  a  short  distance 
from  Susa  we  have  Has  cl  Misteer,  or  Cape 
Monasteer,  a  promontory  which  may  easily, 
during  the  prevalence  of  contrary  winds,  have 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  course 
of  vessels. 

In   1537,   Susa,   then    in    possession  of  the 
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Turks,  was  attacked  by  a  combined  force  of 
Spaniards,  Maltese,  and  Moors,  sent  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  support  of  his  vassal,  Muley  Has- 
san, sovereign  of  Tunis.  The  Christian  naval 
forces  were  under  the  orders  of  a  Maltese  knight, 
named  Paolo  Simonei ;  the  troops  were  com- 
manded by  the  Spanish  general,  the  Marquis  of 
Terra  Nova;'  and  I  believe  Muley  Hassan 
commanded  in  person  the  Tuniseen  contingent. 
The  trenches  were  opened,  and  a  breach  finally 
made,  but  all  the  assaults  were  repelled  with 
such  loss  to  the  attacking  columns,  that  the  siege 
was  abandoned,  and  the  troops  re-embarked. 

On  the  following  day,  having  been  invited  to 
dine  with  the  kaeed,  at  eleven  oVlock  we  re- 
paired to  his  house,  but  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed during  the  morning  that  Christians  did 
not  dine  at  so  early  an  hour,  the  dinner  was 
postponed  till  one  o'clock,  and  during  the  time 
which  intervened  we  were  entertained  by  a 
Moorish  vocal  and  instrumental  concert ;  and 
really  some  of  the  airs  were  very  pretty.  The 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  church  came  also  to  pay 
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IIS  a  visit :  after  which,  a  dinner  composed  en- 
liri'ly  of  the  cuisine  of  the  country  was  brought 
in,  and  placed  before  three  Moors,  who  had 
been  invited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  iis  how 
so  important  and  indispensable  a  function  as 
eating,  was  performed  by  the  modern  Byzacians. 
The  ceremony  did  not  last  longer  than  eiglit 
minutes,  but  the  execution  done  in  even  that 
brief  space  of  time,  excited  our  unbounded 
surprise  and  admiration.  Cooscussu,  pillaw, 
fowls,  joints  of  meat,  water  and  musk  melons  dis- 
appearing with  the  celerity  of  uiagic.  Finally, 
at  one  o'clock  our  own  dinner  was  announced, 
when  to  our  astonishment  we  found  the  table 
laid  out  with  knives  and  forks,  and  wine ;  and 
the  dishes,  which  amounted  in  number  to  at 
least  forty,  were  excellent,  but  all  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
cookery  books  of  Europe,  excepting,  however, 
the  Moorish  cooscussu  and  the  Turkish  j)illu» . 
After  dinner  the  kaeed's  wife  joined  the  party, 
discarding  her  veil  for  the  occasion.  The  kaeed 
then  told  us,  that  he  had  sent  on  board  our 
brig   a  few   fresh  provisions,    which  consisted. 
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as  we  afterwards  founds  of  bullocks,  sheep, 
fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  and  eggs,  the  whole 
filling  two  large  boats. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  mounted  on 
a  good  strong  mule,  I  started  with  M.  Con- 
stant, Ali,  my  terjeman,  and  two  soldiers,  for 
Mahadeah,  the  rest  of  the  party  returning  en 
board  with  the  intention  of  taking  us  up  again 
at  that  port.  We  rode  along  the  sea-shore, 
passing  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  into  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  a  stream  called  the  Wady 
Amdoon  discharges  its  waters,  and  close  to 
which  is  the  village  of  Sahaleel,  the  *^  Quasque 
procul  cavit  non  sequos  Kuspina  fluctus^'  of 
Silius  Italicus,  and  the  place  often  mentioned 
by  Hirtius  in  his  account  of  the  civil  war.  The 
country  is  very  low,  but  on  approaching  Mis- 
teer  is  covered  with  thick  plantations  of  the 
olive,  the  fig,  and  the  date-tree.  Having  loi- 
tered much  on  the  road,  we  did  not  reach  the 
gates  of  this  town  till  long  after  dark,  and  then 
found  them  closed  against  us ;  but  after  some 
time,  one  of  the  soldiers  discovered  a  small 
aperture  in  the  wall  about  four  feet  in  height. 
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and  twenty  inches  in  breadth ;  when,  leaving 
our  horses  and  mules  outside  under  charge  of 
one  man,  we  entered  the  town  and  lodged  in  the 
sheikh''s  house.  On  the  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
we  sallied  forth  to  sketch  and  view  the  place. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  lliat  Misteer 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  name  of  Monasteer,  by 
which  it  is  known  to  Christians,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  owes  and  dates  ts  origin  from  some 
monastery  wliich  was  formeily  established  on 
the  spot.  It  is  at  present  walled  in  and  forti- 
fied, and  picturesquely  placed  on  the  sea^shore, 
possessing  a  tolerable  port  for  coasting  vessels. 
Off  it  are  two  little  rocky  islets,  called  Sidi 
Salah,  and  Sidi  Feruj,  at  which  is  a  toniiara; 
and  further  out  at  sea,  we  perceive  the  low 
islands  known  by  the  name  of  Joorieh,  or  El 
Kuriat,  and  the  TarichuE  inaulcB  of  antiquity. 
The  cape  near  the  town,  called  Ras  Misteer,  was 
the  DUmysii  promontoritem  of  the  Romans; 
and  also,  in  my  opinion,  the  cape  of  Ammun, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  who,  in  speaking  of  it, 
a  5 
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states,  that  in  former  days  likewise  the  tunny 
fishery  was  carried  on  here,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
present  day,    eZra    wcpa  'Afifitiiyo^  (fiakidtiyoq  wp6^ 

The  view  of  the  town,  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  the  Bab  el  Ehokhah,  the  pastures 
and  the  burial-ground,  as  seen  from  the  mara- 
bet  of  Sidi  Messari,  is  very  pretty. 

Re-occupying  our  saddles,  we  rode  several 
miles  close  to  the  shore,  and  then  turned  to  the 
right  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Agar,  a  town  occu- 
j)ied  by  Caesar  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Romans,  and  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Boo-Hajar,  "  father  of  stones."  Here  we  find 
several  remains  of  walls,  cisterns,  and  vaults, 
besides  a  ravine  or  water-course  which  traversed 
the  town,  and  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  the 
ruins  of  a  variety  of  edifices,  none  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  magnitude.  A  little  before 
reaching  this  place,  we  had  passed  at  Sidi  Madoo- 
ni  some  quarries  which  had  no  doubt  supplied  the 
stones  employed  in  the  construction  of  Agar. 
From  this  place  we  descended  into  the  low  plain 
bounded  by  the  sea  to  Lamtah,  a  village  built 


on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Leptia  jtarca, 
Ijut  which  at  present  contains  little  more  ihan 
the  walls  of  a  castle  or  fort,  apparently  of  Sa- 
racenic construction.  Leptis  is  derived  from 
the  Punic  word  rCib,  "  a  station."  It  wan  a 
very  wealthy  place,  as  would  appear  from 
what  Livy  soyB,  "  Ea  singula  in  dies  Islenia 
vectigal  Carthaginiensihus  dedit." 

This  is  the  spot  where  Hannibal,  in  202 
before  Christ,  having  been  recalled  by  his  go- 
\enimenl  from  the  shores  of  Italy,  tlie  thea- 
tre or  arena  for  a  succession  of  many  year^, 
of  many  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  victories 
which  he  gained  over  the  legions  of  Home, 
hitherto  suppoiied  to  have  been  invincible, 
landed  wiih  a  part  of  his  brave  army  to  defend 
the  safely  of  his  own  country,  then  menaced  by 
the  powerful  forces  which  his  inveterate  enemies 
had  thrown  on  its  soil,  for  ihe  well- imagine) I 
purpose  of  removing  the  sear  of  war  from  tlie 
Italian  to  the  Punic  shores.  TIannibal,  how- 
ever, it  ap)Kars,  did  not  originally  intend  to 
land  here,  but  finding  on  the  first  hcud-laml 
which  was  discovered,  and  whicli  I  presume  to 
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have  been  Ras  Misteer,  a  ruined  tomb,  he 
deemed  this  too  inauspicious  an  omen,  and  in 
consequence  directed  his  fleet  to  land  the  troops 
under  his  command  at  a  short  distance  be^ 
low,  namely,  at  Leptis  parva,  where,  ac* 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians, 
existed  in  those  days  a  very  commodious  and 
safe  anchoring  station,  far  safer  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day  ;  for,  on  referring  to  the  charts  of 
this  coast,  it  would  appear  as  if  many  of  its 
features,  and  the  general  outline,  had  undergone 
considerable  changes,  and  that  the  bay  of  Lep* 
tis  parva  was  then  of  considerable  extent, 
being  terminated  on  one  side»  by  the  promon* 
tory  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
largest  of  the  Tarichian  islands,  which  were 
formerly  united  to  the  continent;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  shoals  I  have  marked 
rose  still  nearer  the  surface,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence as  well  adapted  for  breaking  the 
violence  of  the  waves  to  afford  safe  shelter,  as 
if  an  isthmus  of  firm  and  dry  land  had  ex- 
isted. Lucan  alludes  to  the  safety  of  this 
port: 


"  Proiima  LepCis  erat,  cujus  statione  quiet& 
Eiegere  hyemetn  nimbis  flaniinisque  carentcm." 

The  annexed  sketch  will,  perhaps,  more 
clearly  explain  my  Bupposition,  as  the  line  of 
shoals  will  indicate  the  original  conformation 
of  the  sea-board. 
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Riding  through  the  prettily  situated  village 
of  Saiyadda,  probably  the  ancient  Uscela, 
through  Mukhoomeen,  round  which  the  coun- 
try  is   rich    and    beautiful,    though  far  from 
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bold,  we  reached  Groltali,  built  on  a  range 
of  gentle  heights  near  the  sea^  which  is  ex- 
tremely shallow  here,  and  forms  several 
large  lagoons,  in  great  part  separated  from 
it  by  long  narrow  sand-banks.  We  rested 
our  horses  at  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Fadhl- 
ed-deen,  which,  standing  on  a  rocky  hillock,  in 
parts  cut  into  quarries,  commands  an  extensive 
view ;  and  here,  perhaps,  stood  the  fort  erected 
by  Caesar  to  prevent  reinforcements  and  as- 
sistance being  sent  to  succour  the  Thapsi- 
tans  by  Scipio,  and  the  materials  for  erecting 
which  were  probably  taken  from  the  above- 
9  mentioned  quarries.      Passing  along  through  a 

low  plain,  bearing  in  many  parts  a  surprising 
growth  of  rich  and  refreshing  water-melons, 
of  which  we  partook  largely,  we  arrived, 
after  leaving  on  our  right  a  range  of  low 
hills  cut  into  other  very  extensive  quarries,  at 
Ras  Demas;  scattered  round  which  are  seen 
the  remains  of  the  once  large  and  powerful 
town  of  Thapsusy  whose  adjoining  soil  was 
moistened   by  Roman  blood  spilt  during  the 


battle,   which,  in  the  annals  of  the  civil  wars, 
bears  its  name. 


"  .  .   .  .  ulwriur  Rululo  tmiic  sanguine  Thapsus. 
Sil.  It, 

I  had  received  at  Tunis  many  splendid  de- 
scriptions af  the  vast  remains  of  this  town,  and 
now  felt  much  disappuinted  at  seeing  so  few  of 
them  extant,  and  these  few  in  such  a  state  of 
perfect  ruin.  The  principal  and  only  ones,  in 
fact,  are  those  of  some  large  cisterns,  a  palace 
or  fort,  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  whose  length, 
extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  measures  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  that  of  the  arena 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  whilst  its  greatest  breadth 
is  two  hundred,  and  that  of  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet ;  a  small  part  of  the  wall  in- 
L-Iosing  the  arena,  and  faced  with  targe  wrought 
stones,  and  the  inclined  supports  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  first  gallery  still  remain ;  but  by 
far  the  most  solidly  constructed  work  is  the  pier 
or  mole,  which  is  formed,  at  least  what  remains 
of  it,  of  small  stones  imbedded  in  mortar  of  the 
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greatest  hardness  and  durability.  Many  co- 
lumns and  other  blocks  of  marble  taken  from 
Thapsus  have  served  to  adorn  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  maritime  towns,  whilst  coins  and 
gems,  and  other  small  but  valuable  objects  are 
still  often  found  by  the  Arabs  when  ploughing 
or  digging  within  its  former  precincts. 

From  hence  we  galloped  on,  as  evening  was 
fast  closing  in,  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles  to 
Mahadeah,  whose  gates  were  on  our  arrival  al- 
ready  shut.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of 
small  consequence,  as  the  numerous  breaches  in 
the  walls  afforded  us  the  choice  of  a  variety  of 
entrances.  The  dark  and  frowning  masses  of 
the  old  Spanish  battlements  and  towers,  their 
rugged  outlines  starting  forth  from  the  smooth 
back-ground  of  a  clear  and  moon-light  sky, 
contrasted  well  with  the  modem  and  glit- 
tering white  Moorish  forts  on  which  the  lunar 
rays  threw  their  soft  and  delicate  light,  and 
formed  a  most  lovely  scene.  As  there  happened 
to  be  neither  kaeed,  vakeel,  or  sheikh  at  that 
time  in  the  town,  the  agha  of  the  citadel  declin- 
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tng  to  assist  us  in  any  way,  wc  remained  a  long 
time  riding  through  the  different  streets  in 
search  of  lodgings,  the  fondooks  or  inns  being 
too  dirty  to  induce  me  to  take  up  my  quarters 
in  them.  At  last,  a  kind  Moor,  ty  name  Sidi 
Ilajji  Muhammed,  lent  me  one  of  his  houses 
during  my  stay,  which  waa  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable, being  provided  with  beds.  Mahadeah 
formerly  Tuirie  ffannibntU,  is  built  on  a  point 
of  land  surrounded  by  shallow  water,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  anchoring  ground  :  it  is  at 
present  a  wretched  place,  without  shops  or  ba- 
zaars, and  cannot,  I  think,  contain  above  three 
thousand  inhabilants,  but  was  however  once  a 
placeof  great  strength  and  imporlance.  Thistown 
was  built  about  912,  a.  d.  by  Obeidulla,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ali,  khalif  of  the  western  empire. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  IVIahadi,  or  Director, 
(of  the  faithful,)  and  the  town  took  its  name 
from  him.  It  was  taken  by  the  Christians,  but 
these  soon  lost  it  to  Abd  el  Moorum,  a  prince 
of  Morocco.  In  lal9,  Pedro  de  Navarre  at- 
tacked it,  but  was  repulsed  with  very  great  loss. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  strong-hold  of   Dor- 
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gooth,  the  famous  Turkish  naval  oomttian- 
der,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dragut, 
who  wishing  to  form  a  depot  for  his  priEcs, 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  town,  which  was 
at  the  time  an  independent  republic,  not  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  Tunis.  Ill 
1550,  Mahadeah,  commanded  by  Eeis  Eaaeb, 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle  Dorgooth,  who 
was  then  devastating  the  coasts  of  Spain,  was 
besieged  by  a  large  force  of  Genoese,  Neapoli- 
tans, Spaniards,  and  Sicilians,  under  the  orders 
of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  a  corps  of  Mal- 
tese knights  and  soldiers  under  De  la  Sangle, 
assisted  by  a  powerful  fleet  under  Doria ;  and 
after  a  most  powerful  defence,  in  which  the 
Turks,  who  preferred  death  to  slavery,  were  ail 
killed,  the  town  was  taken  at  the  expense,  how- 
ever, of  torrents  of  Christian  blood.  The  town 
was  then,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  V.  subse- 
quently strongly  fortified,  but  this  monarch  dis- 
covering, that  the  place  was  not  easily  tenable, 
destroyed  the  works,  and  abandoned  a  great  part 
of  these  walls  and  towers,  which  appear  to  have 
been  built  with  great  strength  and  solidity ;  es- 
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pecially  on  the  land  side,  and  which  are  still  seen 
encircling  Mahadeali,  or  Africa,  as  it  is  also 
called  by  Franks. 

On  tile  south  side  of  tlie  point  we  perceive 
the  darsena  or  inner  harbour,  forming  a  large 
oblong  square,  which  is  at  present  qnite  dry. 
At  the  entrance,  and  constituting  part  of  the 
construction,  are  several  marble  columna, 
brought  perhaps  from  tlie  mine  of  Thapsusi 
and  in  several  places  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  are 
found  many  granite  balls,  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, some  of  the  missiles  employed  by  Dor- 
gooth  against  tht  Spaniards.  Above  this  basin 
stands  the  Kazbah,  and  on  a  contiguous  height, 
crowned  by  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Jaafer,  are  some 
large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock,  divided  and 
supported  by  an  upper  and  lower  range  of 
arches ;  and  not  far  from  ibis  are  often  found 
coarsely-cut  stone  sarcophagi,  still  containing 
well  preserved  skeletons ;  and  I  was  told  that 
under  the  suburbs  exist  a  -very  great  number  of 
small  vaulted  chambers  and  private  cisterns.  I 
only  found  a  few  illegible  fragments  of  inscrip- 
lions.    A  considerable  number  of  very  fine  fish, 
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among  which  I  particularly  admired  a  large 
species  called  Joghali,  are  caught  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Mahadeah. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  brig  anchored  in 
the  roads,  when  I  went  on  board,  and  on  the 
following  morning  made  sail  forSfakkus.  It  had 
been  our  intention  to  proceed  from  Mahadeah 
to  El  Jemm,  which  is  not  distant  from  it,  and 
Inhere  is  to  be  seen  a  magnificent  amphitheatre ; 
but  the  absence  of  all  the  civil  authorities,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Agha  to  further  our 
views,  by  furnishing  us  with  horses  and  an  es* 
cortyobliged  us  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  to  post* 
pone  our  visit  till  after  our  arrival  at  Sfakkus. 
Having  passed  by  Burj  Salckhtah,  distant  eight 
miles  from  Mahadeah,  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  have  been  the  Turns  Hannibalia^  and  by 
the  conspicuous  fort  called  Burj  el  Kadijah, 
built  on  Ras  Kapoodiah,  or  Caput  Vada^  we 
entered  the  boghaz  of  the  Kerkines.*  This  clian- 

•  It  was  at  Caput  Vada  that  Belisarius  landed  his 
army  in  533.  This  cape  may  also  be  the  Abrotonum  or 
Aboritanus,  which  name,  perhaps,  is  derived  from  K*)3y« 
"  Trqjectut  aut  Vadumr 
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nel  of  the  Kerkines  is  about  one  mile  wide, 
with  from  two  to  three  fathoms  of  water,  and 
then  immediately  shoals,  both  towards  the  main 
and  the  islands,  to  three  or  four  feet.  This 
dreaded  passage  actually  rendered  our  captain 
frantic  from  fear  and  despair;  though,  as  I  be- 
fore stated,  we  had  on  board  an  experienced 
pilot,  who  for  no  less  a  period  than  thirty  years 
had  been  constantly  engaged  to  conduct  vessels 
along  the  whole  of  this  coast.  The  Kerkines,  or 
properly  speaking  the  Kerguenah,  were  known 
to  ancient  geographers  as  the  Circince  inauloB. 
They  are  three  in  number,  Shraga  to  the  east, 
Hamlah,  which  is  the  largest,  in  the  centre,  and 
Gherba  to  the  west;  they  are  all  extremely  low, 
and  are  covered  with  date  and  other  fruit  trees. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  we  anchored  in 
Sfakkus  roads.  This  town,  the  ancient  Taph- 
TtB  or  Taphura,  is  said  to  derive  its  name, 
^^^^]  from  the  great  quantity  of  ^^jj  or 
cucumbers,  which  grow  near  it.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  presents  from  the  sea 
the  usual  gay,  white,  and  clean  exterior  of  most 
Moorish  towns.      In  the  sixteenth  century   it 
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was  alternately  taken  and  retaken  by  Dorgootb 
and  Doria.  Its  present  population  may  amount 
to  about  twelve  thousand  souls,  who  now  pur- 
sue quiet  and  peaceable  occupations;  though 
not  many  years  ago  they  were  mostly  all  pi- 
rates. Jelooli,  one  of  the  richest  individuals  in 
the  Beylek,  and  father  of  the  present  kaeed  of 
Sfakkus,  made  the  great  bulk  of  his  fortune 
by  his  cruizers,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  no  less  than  twenty-three  at  one  time; 
and  so  successful  were  they  that  eight  rich 
prizes  have  arrived  in  one  day,  to  fill  his  coffers 
with  the  plunder  of  Christians. 

Sfakkus  possesses  no  remains  of  antiquity, 
except  columns  and  capitals,  which  are  found 
in  the  houses  of  most  towns  and  villages  in  the 
regency,  but  it  is  a  good  place  to  purchase 
coins  and  gems,  which  are  brought  here  for  sale 
by  the  Arabs  from  the  surrounding  country. 
This  trade  is,  however,  monopolized  by  the 
Jews,  who  buy  them  all  up,  and  re-sell  tliem  to 
Christians  at  Tunis  with  great  profit  to  themselves. 
I  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase  about 
forty  engraved  seals,  on  cornelians  principally. 
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The  towD  is  surrountled  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  walla  by  a  belt  of  country  villas  and  gardens, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  retire  during  the  surn- 
mer;  whose  number  amounts,  according  to  the 
kaeed's  account,  to  above  two  thousand,  which 
at  first  may  appear  greatly  exaggerated ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  even  the  greater  [jortion 
of  the  poorer  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  pos- 
sesdon  of  one,  however  small,  and  that  this  belt 
varies  in  depth  from  sis  to  eight  miles,  we  shall 
be  more  inclined  to  credit  the  statement.  I  called 
upon  the  taeod,  to  announce  the  intention  of 
the  whole  party  to  visit  El  Jemm,  when  he  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  kindest  manner,  told  me 
that  he  woidd  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  our 
little  trip  agreeable;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
we  should  start  the  following  afternoon,  and 
march  a  few  miles,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fe- 
tigue  of  riding  in  one  day  the  distance  of  above 
sixty  Moorish  miles.  Th€  kaeed,  who  speaks 
Italian, asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  great  reservoirs 
of  water  outside  the  walls,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
take  great  pride;  for,  as  in  all  southern  and  hot 
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countries,  good  water  constitutes,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  principal,  if  not  only  at- 
traction of  any  place ;  and  often,  in  subsequent 
tours,  when  asking  the  usual  question  of  what 
there  might  be  worthy  of  observation  in  their 
neighbourhood,  I  have  invariably  received  one 
of  the  following  answers,  delivered  in  one  in- 
stance with  an  expression  of  high  pride  and  self- 
satisfaction  :  ^*  Yes,  we  have  an  abundant  source 
of  fine  water ;'^  or,  in  the  other,  **  None:  we  are 
obliged  to  fetch  our  water  from  a  distance,  and 
when  obtained  it  is  not  good  :'*  the  features, 
during  the  delivery  of  these  words,  strongly  in- 
dicating a  feeling  of  discontent  and  inferiority 
to  their  more  fortunately  situated  neighbours. 
On  my  replying  to  the  kaeed^'s  question  that  I 
had  not,  he  observed  that  I  ought  no  longer  to 
delay  doing  so,  and  told  his  physician,  a  Sici- 
lian, who  during  our  stay  at  Sfakkus  was  very 
kind  and  of  the  greatest  service,  to  conduct  me 
to  them.  I  found  them  to  consist  of  above 
three  hundred  distinct  cisterns,  some  of  which 
are  probably    ancient,  all    supplied   by    rain- 
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water,  inclosed  I)}'  a  wall,  and  are  called  the 
Naseri.  Scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  Sfakkus  dies 
without  leaving  some  of  his  property  either  to 
keep  in  repair  the  existing  wells,  or  to  form 
new  ones. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  afiei' 
having  lunched  with  the  Kaeed's  doctor,  we  left 
the  town  for  Sidi  Salah,  where  we  were  to  sleep. 
A  chariole,  the  common  two-wheeled  and  co- 
vered carriage  of  the  country,  drawn  by  a  mule, 
in  the  shaftH,  on  which  sat  the  driver,  and  by 
two  horses  abreast  in  front,  was  provided  fur 
the  ladies  of  the  party;  but  as  it  could  only 
conveniently  contain  two  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  alternately  to  ride  on  horseback.  For 
my  own  use,  the  Kneed  had  lent  nie  his  own 
favourite  mare,  and  all  the  rest  were  also  well 
mounted.  A  chaoosh  and  six  soldiers  formed 
our  escort,  and  two  Arabs  on  b&t  horses  car- 
ried water  and  provisions,  the  whole  party  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  persons. 

After  leaving  the  ^nllas  and  gardens,  we  en- 
tered  on  a  vast  untilled  plain,  only  broken  by  .1 
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few  gentle  undulations,  and  alniotit  totally  de- 
void of  trees.  After  riding  twelve  miles,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Salah,  near  whidi 
we  found,  ready  pitched,  a  capacious  and  com- 
modious tent,  which  the  Kaeed  bad  sent  on,  in 
the  morning,  for  our  use.  By  some  inexcusable 
mistake,  our  wine  had  been  left  on  board,  and 
we  were  now  fain  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  sone 
not  very  clear  water. 

The  following  day  we  pursued  our  course 
over  a  continuance  of  the  same  sort  of  unin- 
teresting country,  varied  only  in  some  places 
by  a  few  scattered  wild  olive  trees.  Our  ride 
was  several  times  enlivened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  small  parties  of  gazelles,  which  we 
amused  ourselves  by  galloping  after ;  and,  du- 
ring one  of  these  cbaces  made  on  the  left,  I  came 
upon  the  traces  of  a  Roman  villa  or  village,  of 
which,  however,  but  little  more  than  the  founda- 
tions, and  part  of  a  mosaic  floor  were  visiUe. 
These  trifling  remains  may  probably  indicate  the 
situation  of  Bararus^  which  I  think  must  have 
stood  in  a  line  between  Taphra,  Sfakkus,  and 
Tyadrus,  El  Jemm. 


THE    SAHEB-EL-TABA  S    PALACE. 

Within  two  miles  of  this  latter  place,  the 
land  is  cultivated,  and  inclosed  by  hedges  of  tlie 
eaclua  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  through  an 
avenue  of  whicll  we  soon  after  beheld  the  great 
aiD  phi  til  eat  re  towering  loftilytiver  the  miserable 
mud  hovels  of  the  village,  and  appearing  still 
more  culos&al  from  the  lowuess  of  the  plain, 
and  smallDcss  of  all  surrounding  objects. 

Having,  on  leaving  Sfakkus,  been  told  that 
the  Saheb-el-taba's  palace  at  ElJcinm  should  be 
prepared  for  lis,  I  had  sent  back  the  tent  from 
Sidi  Salah  a^  an  unnecessary  incumbrance. 
This  we  all  now  extremely  regretted  ;  for  "  the 
S8hel>^l-taba'6  palace,"  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  a  name  promising  well,  we  found  to  be 
nnthing  more  than  one  small  room,  and  that  not 
over  clean.  The  whole  of  the  cavaliers  were 
therefore  obliged  to  sleep  with  the  horses  in 
the  open  yard;  this,  however,  and  a  few  little 
other  inconveniences,  are  matters  nf  no  import, 
and  of  course  attendant  on  a  visit  into  the 
interior  of  Africa;  the  Sheikh  was  also,  it 
must  be   confeBsed,  excessively   remiss    in   his 
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duty,  and  threw  us  entirely  upon  our  own 
resources  and  capabilities  of  obtaining  what  we 
stood  in  need  of.  I  found,  however,  that  those 
who  slept  in  the  open  air,  obtained  by  far 
a  greater  degree  of  repose  than  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  interior,  where,  tormented  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  fleas,  they  were  incapacitated  from 
obtaining  even  the  shortest  period  of  sleep. 

Immediately  after  we  had  dismounted  we 
proceeded  to  view  the  amphitheatre,  and  to  as- 
certain, by  inspection,  what  other  remains  ex« 
isted  of  the  former  Tjfsdrus;  but  the  only 
one  of  any  consequence,  was  this  great  edi- 
fice. Shaw  says,  that  it  dates  its  origin  from 
the  reign  of  the  Gordians,  who  were  here  first 
recognised  as  chiefs,  if  not  by  the  whole,  at 
least  by  a  great  majority  of  the  vast  Roman 
empire,  tired  by  the  cruelty  and  despotism  of 
Maximinus,  and  who  for  this  support  may  have 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  their  gratitude  this 
splendid  monument.  All  this  is,  however, 
conjecture,  for  not  the  vestige  of  an  inscrip- 
tion^  at   least  that  I  could  discover,   remains 


to  prove  or  contest  ihe  supposition.  I  entertain, 
nevertheless,  uo  doubt,  that  if  excavatioos 
were  judiciously  made  round  the  spot,  and  the 
interior  of  all  the  surrounding  hovels  minutely 
examined,  the  stone  bearing  the  dedication  to 
the  Emperor  who  erected  it,  would  perhaps  be 
discovered.  Deprived,  however,  of  the  informa- 
tion which  such  an  inscription  would  convey  lo 
us,  we  are  compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
beholding  an  edifice  which,  though  yielding  in 
magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  Coliseum),  is  still 
one  of  the  most  perfect,  vast,  and  beautiful  re- 
mains of  former  times,  that  exists — at  least  to 
our  knowledge — combining  in  itself  more  of 
these  united  properties,  than  any  other  build- 
ing which  I  can  at  this  moment  bring  to 
my  recollection-  The  amphitheatre  of  Nismes 
I  have  never  seen ;  that  of  Pola  in  Islria 
is  perfect  in  its  exterior,  though  completely 
the  reverse  interiorly,  whilst  on  the  con- 
trary, the  one  at  Verona  is  diametrically 
the  opposite,  possessing  the  range  of  seats  an 
entire  as  at  the   time  when  admiring  citizens 
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witnessed  the  sports  performed  in  the  arena 
for  their  gratification,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  four  arches,  completely  deprived  of  its  ex- 
terior facade,  the  principal  and  most  beautiful 
feature  of  these  stupendous  edifices. 

The  length  of  the  amphitheatre  of  TjfMdnt^ 
which  extends  nearly  east  and  west,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  feet,  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  that  of  the  arena  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two.  These  two  latter  measurements 
are  taken  from  the  inner  e^tisting  wall,  the  real 
boundary  of  the  arena  being  entirely  destroyed. 
The  height  of  the  level  of  the  first  gallery  is 
thirty-three  feet,  and  to  the  summit  of  the  edi- 
fice, ninety-six. 

The  following  list  may,  perhaps,  as  showing 
the  rank  in  magnitude  which  this  amphitheatre 
holds  among  similar  edifices  of  the  same  na- 
ture, prove  interesting. 
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It  possesses  four  ranges  of  pillars  and  arclies, 
sixty  in  number  on  each,  or  rather  on  the  threi' 
lower  ones,  for  the  fourth  is  a  pilaslrade  ele- 
vated on  a  Btylobata,  with  a  square  window,  in 
every  third  interpil  aster.  Thecapitals  are  of  the 
species  of  the  composite  order  which  we  see  on 
Diocletian's  pillar  at  Alexandria,  with  a  slight 
variation  in  the  second  range  to  those  com- 
posing the  first  and  third,  At  each  extremity  was 
a  grand  entrance,  but  the  west  one,  together  with 
an  arch  on  each  side  of  it,  was  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  the    same    portion    of  the   whole 
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superstructure,  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
by  Muhammed  Bey,  who  thereby  wished  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  amphitheatre 
being  converted  into  a  strong  and  vast  fortress 
by  some  tribes  of  Arabs  then  in  open  revolt 
against  his  authority.  A  very  small  portion 
also  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  fourth  or  upper 
story  remains  to  this  day.  The  interior  of  this 
magnificent  building  is  in  a  far  more  dilapidated 
state  than  the  exterior,  which,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exceptions,  may  be  stated  to  be  in 
complete  preservation;  but  great  part  of  the 
vaulted  and  inclined  plane  which  supports 
the  seats,  the  galleries,  and  the  vomitoria,  are 
still  left ;  the  galleries  and  stairs  leading  to  the 
different  stages  were  supported  by  arches  and 
vaults,  composed,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, of  large  pierres  de  taUle^  but  of  a  mass  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  and  have  consequently 
in  many  places  fallen  in.  Under  the  surface  of 
the  arena,  like  those  of  the  Coliseum  and 
amphitheatre  of  Capua,  are  seen  the  same  sort 
of    passages,    little  chambers    for    containing 
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the  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  square  apertures  I 
opening  upon  the  arena,  up  which  were 
raised  the  lions  and  tigers,  enclosed  in  hexes 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  pigeon-traps 
used  at  shooting  matches,  whose  sides,  on 
reaching  the  summit,  being  unsupported  by 
the  walls  of  the  tunnel,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  working  on  the  hinges  which  joined  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  left  the  ferocious 
monsters  at  once  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
spectators.  Tlie  key-stones  of  the  outward 
arches  of  the  lower  order  were  intended  each  to 
have  borne  some  figure  sculptured  in  relief,  for 
on  one  we  see  the  bust  of  a  female,  and  on  the 
other  the  head  of  a  lion ;  this  design  was,  how- 
ever, never  completed,  for  on  all  the  others  we 
only  see  the  projecting  part  of  the  stone  which 
was  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  different 
figures  or  devices.  I  could  discover  no  inscrip- 
tion on  any  part  of  the  building  except  some  in 
Cuphic  and  Arabic  characters  ;  the  one  which 
doubtlessly  existed  to  commemorate  its  founder, 
was  probably  placed  over  the  gate,  since  de- 
h5 
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stroyed,  which  faced  the  town  of  Tymlrms  to 
the  west.  This  town,  the  foundatioDs  of  whose 
walls  can  distinctly  be  traced,  was  built  round 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  marabet  of  Sidi 
Ahmed  Bcjenani,  near  which  are  the  substruc- 
tions of  a  very  fine  temple,  and  in  diflmnt  di- 
rections are  seen  the  trifling  remains  of  other 
edifices.  Numerous  columns  of  cipollino,  gra- 
nite, white  and  Numidian  marble,  and  brescia 
oorallata,  are  often  discovered  by  the  Arabs, 
who,  cutting  them  into  three  or  four  blocks, 
send  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  mill-stones  to  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  heard  that  an  Arab  had,  not  long  ago, 
ctiscovered  a  vase  containing  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  engraved  stones ;  but  from  the  fear 
of  their  being  all  seized  from  him,  reburied  it, 
though  he  has  probably  taken  opportunities 
gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  to  dispose  of 
its  contents.  Small  fragments  of  porphyry, 
giallo  antico,  serpentino,  &c.  are  found  plenti- 
fully scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
There  is  also  seen   a  well-executed  statue  in 


while  marble,  of  a  young  Roman  emperor,  but 
the  head  and  feet  are  wanting  ;  and  under  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  amphitheatre  is  also  fuund 
a  female  draperied  statue,  also  depnved  of  the 
head;  for  the  Arabs,  im mediately  on  diKCuvvr- 
ing  any  of  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture,  actuated  by  a  religions  and  supersti- 
tious  feeling,  break  oft' and  destroy  this  part  of 
the  human  Hgure. 

The  village  of  El  Jemm*  -s^',  has  a  po- 
pulation of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
who,  during  a  groat  portion  of  the  year,  live 
oitirely  on  the  prickly  pear  or  Tnilian  Hg; 
but  with  the  exception  of  u  spring  of  very 
fine  water,  it  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  arrived  at  Sfakkus 
at  mid-day;  but  all,  wirh  the  exception  of  myself, 
so  soreand  tired,  as  to  be  perfectly  incapacitated 
from  accepting  the    Kaeed's  invitation  tn  dine 


■   The  letter  J,   ^ 
tbfi  French  j  ui  je,  itc. 


pro  null  need   in   llirbary,   like 


J 
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with  him  at  his  country-house.  He,  however, 
sent  large  presents  on  boards  consisting  of 
sheep,  poultry,  gazelles,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
bread. 

We  were  detained  at  Sfakkus  by  contrary 
winds  till  the  22nd,  when  we  sailed  for  Jerbeh, 
crossing  the  gulf  of  Gabs,  Syrtia  minor ;  the 
wind  blew  so  fresh,  that  we  scudded  along 
with  only  a  close-reefed  foresail ;  and,  having 
passed  by  Burj  el  Jelis,  Girba^  on  the  western 
end  of  the  island,  anchored  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  distance  of  four  miles  friim  Burj  es-Sook, 
and  on  the  following  morning  went  on  shore. 
The  water  was  so  shallow,  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  land,  that  our  sailors  were  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  boat,  and  drag  it  along.  On  land- 
ing, we  were  received  by  Mustafa  Reis,  the  Eng- 
lish consular  agent,  and  the  Reis  el  Marsa,  who 
undertook  to  act  as  our  ciceroni  They  first 
took  us  to  see  a  most  remarkable  edifice,  call- 
ed (jwjjyl  ^y>,  Burj  er  Roos  ;  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  tower  entirely  constructed  of 
human  skulls,  reposing  in  regular  rows,  on  in- 
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UTvening  layers  of  the  bones  of  the  appertaining 
bodies.  This  curious  tower  stands  <;losc  to 
the  sea,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Fort,  or 
Burj  es-Sook,  and  is  at  present  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  at  its  base,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
but  tapering  to  its  summit.  With  these  data, 
knowing  what  space  is  occupied  by  a  skull,  a 
calculation  might  easily  be  made  of  the  number 
of  men  which  were  required  to  build  it ;  though 
there  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  formerly, 
as  the  natives  assort,  much  wider  and  higher. 
No  tradition  is  preserved  of  its  origin,  except 
that  the  skulls  are  those  of  Christians.  I  think 
it  probable  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who,  under  tlie  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  having  la»ded  at  Jerbeh  during 
high  water,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  boats; 
but  these,  unfortunately  for  them,  were  now  high 
and  dry,  the  tide  having  during  the  action  re- 
ceded; and  the  ships  and  transports,  to  avoid 
the  same  predicament,  had  stood  out  to  sea. 
The  heavy~accoutred  Spaniards  tried  to  regain 
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them,  but  whilst  floundering  in  the  mud  and 
weeds,  were  shot  or  speared  by  their  exasperated 
and  more  lightly  accoutred  enemies — wbo^  it  is 
probable,  erected  with  the  dead  bodies,  this  tower 
in  commemoration  of  their  victory  and  deliver- 
ance from  foreign  invasion.  To  preserve  it,  it 
is  occasionally  covered  with  a  coat  of  mortar ; 
but  when  I  saw  it,  a  great  part  of  this  had 
fallen  down,  and  exposed  to  view  the  ghastly- 
grinning  skulls. 

This  tower,  I  believe,  is  quite  unique  of  its 
kind,  though  certainly  the  Persian  roonarchs 
were  wont,  (according  to  that  entertaining 
writer  and  correct  delineator  of  eastern  scenery 
and  customs,  Mr.  Morier,)  to  erect,  after  a 
grande  battue^  similar  monuments ;  but  the  com- 
ponent materials  were  not  the  same  as  these, 
for  the  beads  of  the  animals  killed  in  the  chase, 
and  not  those  of  men,  were  used.  These  erections 
are  called  by  the  Persians  Kellah  Minars,  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  Arabic  name  of  Burj 
er  Roos,  and  one  of  them  is  still  seen  at  Gula- 
dfin,  near  Ispahan. 


A  sliort  mile  from  this  tower,  is  the  Sook,  or 
market-place,  a  gcneial  bazaar  of  the  island, 
where  the  manufactures  of  the  country  are  ex. 
posed  for  sale.  These  consist  in  shawls,  dresses, 
bemooses,  sefsars,  &c.  made  of  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  fine  wool,  and  worked  to  a  degree  of 
beauty  and  fineness,  which  cannot,  I  heard,  be 
any  whore  else  imitated ;  but,  at  all  events,  they 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  induced  us  (u 
make  considerable  purchases. 

The  fort  near  the  tower  of  heads  appears  kept 
in  tolerable  order,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch,  filled  by  the  sea.  The  garrison  consists 
solely  of  an  Agha  and  twelve  soldiers.  We  after- 
wards rambled  about  the  country,  which,  though 
very  low,  is  pretty,  and  covered  with  thick 
plantations  of  date  and  olive  trees.  There  are 
no  towns  in  tiie  whole  island,  if  we  except  a 
large  village,  called  Wad.  ez  Zebeeh;  but  the 
surface  is  dotted  by  a  great  Dumber  of  neat 
little  white-washed  houses.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees; 
among  these  is  seen   the  famous  lotus,  which, 
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in  former  days,  gave  its  name  to  the  inhabi- 
tants :  ^^  Alzerbe  gisL  de'  Lotofagi  alberga*^ 
The  present  population  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able, though  I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact 
amount. 

We  dined  with  Mustafa  Reis,  at  his  villa  near 
the  sea,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Buij 
es-Sook,  and  returned  on  board  after  sunset ; 
but  scarcely  had  we  left  the  shore,  when  one  of 
those  sudden  and  violent  storms,  accompanied 
with  rain,  which  are  so  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean,  attacking  us  in  front,  we  were 
several  times  nearly  swamped ;  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded, after  two  hours  and  a  half  hard  pull- 
ing, in  reaching  our  brig. 

We  remained  at  Jerbeh  till  the  28th ;  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  period  we  experienced 
much  rain  and  wind,  and  no  one  was  heard  to 
complain  of  the  heat,  for  the  thermometer  never 
rose  above  seventy-six,  and  was  generally  as 
low  as  seventy. 

Jerbeh,  ^^^  well  known  to  the  ancients,  is 
mentioned  by  a  great  number  of  their  writers. 
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Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  call  it  the  island 
of  the  LoiopAayi  i  Srrabo  and  Pliny ^  Menin-v; 
others  Girba ,-  and  Scylax,  Bpax^iuy,  or  Bra- 
chion ;  Theophrastus  calls  it  Pharidia:  — 
EOT!  fitv  ouv  ir  rj  ^^aji  rjj  Aiurn^uyiVp  9fapih 
•.ahavfievij  toXuc.  The  uame  of  Meninx  is  de- 
rived, according  to  Bochart,  from  the  Punic 
word  Me-niks,  "the  failing  waters,"  or  from  Me- 
nics,  "the  receding  waters"  —  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  island  to  this  day;  for  on  its 
shores  a  far  greater  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
is  observed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Mediterranean; — the  sea  rising  and  falling  no 
less  than  ten  feet.  All  unite  in  praising  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  which  produces  not  only  the 
ktuG,  but  com,  oil,  Ecc.  as  Scylax  informs  ua : 
Uotovai  it  Kal  eXaiov  voXi!  tK  KOTiyaiy  ijKpei  Ic  tnpirdi- 
rj  »^ffOc  iroU>',  TvpAvi;,  Kai  ipiSi/c"  eori  ce  rj  fijauf: 
ivytioz. 

The  lotus,  however,  formed  not  only  the 
chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  furnished 
them  also  with  wine;  tlaicvi-rai  li,  says  He- 
rodotus, eK  Toi Kaprov  roiSrow  oi  Aairo^'yot  i;ai  o^oj-. 
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According,  however,  to  Scylax,  the  wme  was 
made  of  a  different  varietj  of  the  lotus,  from 
the  one  which  was  eaten :  Aiiir^  Ut  caOiovny, 
irai  irtpoc  l(  ov  oXvov  woiovfriv. 

Plutarch  and  Solinus  state  that  Jerbeh  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  C.  Marius,  aftor  his 
flight  from  Mintumum.  This  island  formeriy 
contained  two  lai^  towns ;  but  authors  differ 
as  to  the  names  they  bore.  Pliny  calls  the  one 
near  the  African  main,  MeningU^  and  the  other, 
Thoar.  Ptolemy  mentions  Meninx^  and  Genra^ 
whilst  others  add,  Tipasa ;  but  after  all,  they 
may  every  one  be  right,  if  we  suppose  the  existence 
of  four  instend  of  two  towns,  which  is  of  course 
very  probable.  But  though  formerly  so  populous 
a  cf>untry,  I  could  observe  no  ancient  remains, 
except  some  very  trifling  ones  indeed,  near  the 
landing  place,  and  in  vain  did  I  search  for  the 
altars    of  Ulysses,    mentioned  by  Strabo:  — 

Aeiicvvrai     riva    0t^^/3oXa,    ica^    fitjfw^    O^v^^ectfc- 

There  are  four  ports  or  rather  landing  places  at 
Jerbeh.  Ajeem  on  the  west,  Jerjees  on  the 
east,  Marsa  e»-8ook  on  the  north,  and  Marsa  el 


Kanterah  on  the  south.  The  people  of  Ajecm 
■peak  Berber,  and  follow  the  tenets  of  Wahsb, 
and  the  Beni-Mezzab. 

The  Kaeed  of  Jerbeh,  one  of  the  faiatiy  of 
my  Tunis  friend,  Ben  Ayad,  was  confined  by 
illness  at  one  of  his  villas  in  the  interior;  but 
accompanied  by  many  excuses  for  not  seeing 
us,  he  Bent  us  boat-loads  of  fresh  provisions. 

.lerbeh  would  make  a  very  nice  little  colony 
for  us,  being  extremely  productive  in  itself, 
and  commanding  not  only  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Barbary  Slates,  but  that  to  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  would  prove  an  excellent  debouchi 
for  our  manufaclures. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  a  large  Tripo- 
leon  xebec,  well-armed  and  full  of  men,  an- 
chored ctose  to  us,  and,  lo  the  great  horror  of 
our  captain,  weighed  anchor  soon  after  we  had 
soiled  on  the  following  morning,  and  spreading 
alt  ber  canvass,  took  the  same  course  that  we 
were  pursuing,  which  convinced  him  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  she  was  a  pirate,  and  in  full 
chase  after  ua.     This  produced  in  him  a  degree 
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of  nervousness,  which  far  exceeded  that  occa^ 
sioned  by  any  thing  like  a  good  breeze,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  all  his  sails  were  in  suc- 
cession offered  to  the  wind,  under  whose  power 
the  astonished  brig  frantically  dashed  forward 
with  unusual  speed  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
our  efforts  the  dreadful  blood-red  flag  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  our  deck.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  sustain  the  agitation  produced  by 
this  dreadful  vicinity,  the  Archiraede  was 
steered  into  the  shallow  waters  which  sur- 
round the  Karguenahs,  and  our  pursuer  then 
changed  his  course  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  1st  of  October  we  passed  by  Lam- 
pedosa,  Lopadusa,  a  fine  bold-looking  island, 
ceded  in  1802,  by  the  Neapolitan  government, 
to  Don  Fernandez,  in  full  sovereignty;  who 
now,  however,  holds  it  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  flag.  It  was  once  colonised  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  built  on  it  two  or  three 
forts;  so,  at  least,  says  Scylax,  who  calls  it 
Lampas^ — a  name  which  we  cannot  well  apply 
to  the  little  rock  now  called  Lampion,— though 


there  is  much  similitude  in  sound  between  them ; 
for  this  tatter  is  a  barren  flat  rock,  measuring 
only  eight  hundred  yards  in  length,  by  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  incapable  of  support- 
ing inhabitants,  though  I  have  heard  that  traces 
of  ancient  building's  are  still  seen  on  it. 

Leaving  Pantellaria,  Cosni/ra,  about  ton  miles 
to  the  right,  ve  doubled  Has  Addar,  and  an- 
chored off  the  Golctta,  a  little  before  midnight, 
on  the  3nd 

Early  the  following  morning.  Sir  Thomas 
Keade  came  on  board,  bringing  with  bim  our 
little  boy,  of  whom  he  had  with  his  usual  great 
kindness  taken  charge  during  our  absence.  We 
returned  with  him  to  the  Abdalleah,  where  he 
invited  us  to  remain  till  I  could  procure  a  house 
in  the  town  of  Tunis;  a  ta.sk  which  I  found 
very  difficult  to  accnmpliah. 

On  the  7th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerrich  embarked, 
on  their  return  to  Naples,  and  we  continued  to 
reside  with  Sir  Thomas  till  the  20th  Oct.,  when 
we  went  to  live  in  the  town  of  Tunis,  having 
at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a  house  in  the 
Morj  anah -fit  reel . 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Tunis — Slight  Sketch  of  its  history— Its  positioD—Popu* 
lation  —  Climate  —  Mosques  —  ImproTemeols  eoD- 
teroplated  by  Yusuf  —  The  Bey's  Palace  —  Moor- 
ish stucco-work — ^Thc  Barracks  —  Ancient  Cistern — 
Curious  mode  of  building—Pay  of  Labourers— TI10 
Kazbah— The  old  Palace. 


"  Tunisi  ricca,  ed  onorata  sedc, 
A  par  di  quante  11  ha  Libia  piu  conte. 


>» 


Tunis,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of 
Tunes  and  Tuneta^  and  called  by  the  Moors 
j^  J  Toones,  is  a  town  of  considerable  anti- 
quitV}  being  of  a  date  not  only  coeval  with  that 
of  Carthage  itself,  but  even  anterior  to  it ;  for 
from  Herodotus  and  the  Parian  Chronicle,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  founded  about  1250  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  ninety- one  before 
Utica;  and  not  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  by  the 
native  Africans ;  and  may  probably  have  been 
the  residence  of  larbas,  the  prince  from  whom 
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Dido  bought  the  land,  and  who  aTterwards  sought 
lier  in  marriage.  Diodorus  calls  it  Xevto*  Tunfrn, 
from  the  nhitencss  of  conliguous  chalk  cliffs : 
tint  unfortunately  for  the  correctness  of  his  aj»- 
l>ellatton  Done  such  exist.  Livy  says  that  it  wan 
stmngly  fortifiid  by  nature;  and  considering 
the  ancient  system  and  Ricane  of  warfare,  it 
certainly  was  so ;  though,  notwithstanding  this 
sdvanlage,iihasinvariably,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  when  St.  Louis  was  repulsed  before  its 
walls,  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  many  expedi- 
tions sent  to  assail  it.  By  fortifying  the  heights 
of  ElKhadrahandSidi  Isuiael,  which  at  present 
command  it,  its  position  might  be  even  now 
rendered  very  tenable.  As  often  threatened  bv 
hostile  forces  as  its  more  powerful  neighbour, 
Carthage,  it  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  attacks  In  395  B.C.  it  was  taken 
by  the  African  forces,  who  had  marched  against 
rhelr  former  friends  and  allies,  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Agathocles  made  himself  master  of  it  in 
310.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  Begulus  during 
the  6r6t  Punic  war,  but  was  soon  after  relak«i 
by  Xantipptis.     Cornelius  Scipio  in  the  second, 
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and  iGmilianus  in  the  third  Punic  war,  easily 
possessed  themselves  of  it.  During  the  dyil 
wars  of  the  Romans,  it  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken.  In  439  of  our  era,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  and  in  533  into  those  of  Beli- 
sarius.  The  Saracens  conquered  it  in  698.  Bar- 
barossa  took  it  in  1531,  and  lost  it  to  Charles  V. 
four  years  after;  and  Algerine  armies  have 
four  times  planted  their  colours  on  its  towers. 
Yet,  in  opposition  to  all  these  little  historical 
facts,  Tunis  is  at  present  always  styled  ^*  the 
well-guarded — the  abode  of  felicity .'^  With  the 
exception  of  columns,  capitals,  and  one  or  two  in- 
scriptions, (see  Appendix,  Nos.  10, 11,  and  11  a,^ 
no  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  found  in  the  town. 

Tunis  stands  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
which  separates  it  from  Halek.el  Wad,  or  the 
Goletta,  which  is  eight  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of 
it.  To  the  west,  the  land  rises  to  the  heights 
which  are  crowned  by  the  works  of  the  Kaz- 
bah,  and  which,  extending  towards  the  north, 
are  defended  by  two  castles.  Other  heights, 
which  are  also  strengthened  by  detached  forts, 
protect  it  on   the   south  and   the  east.     The 
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town  is  surrounded  b^  a  wall ;  and  a  second  one 
encloses  tlie  three  suburbs  of  Bab  es-Soueekali, 
Bab  el  Ehadrah,  and  Sibhab,  this  outer  wall 
being  about  five  mites  round.  The  population 
of  Tunis  may  probably  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  official  documents  on  this  subject, 
neithercan  this  nor  any  other  number  be  given  as 
correct.  It  is  said  that  abuut  a  century  ago  it 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Lithgow 
Mates  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  town 
contained  "  ten  thousand  fire  houses,^  by  which 
I  presume  he  meani  those  houses  where  the  im- 
portant duties  of  the  kitchen  could  be  carried 
on.  The  houses  are  not  so  large  and  handsome 
as  those  of  Algiers,  but  the  streets  are  much 
wider  and  more  regular,  and  the  bazaars  are 
far  superior,  being  vaulted  over  head,  with 
tratloirs  at  the  sides,  and  resembling  on  the 
whole  those  of  Stambool.*     The  town  is  said  to 

*  The  principal  nianur>ictory  at  Tunis  U  ihat  of 
thialiceabi,  or  r«J  caps,  wliich  is  said  lo  employ  twenty 
thousanil  persons;  ibe^  itre  beautirul,  and  quile  peculiar 
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be  very  healthy,  especially  for  children,  though 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  large  sheets 
of  almost  stagnant  water,  it  might  be  imagined 
to  be  quite  the  contrary.  The  effluvia  arising 
from  the  drains  which  are  outside  the  wall^  left 
uncovered,  must,  I  should  also  imagine,  not 
tend  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air;  but  all 
these  bad  effects,  we  are  told,  are  removed  or  coun- 
teracted by  the  great  quantities  of  mastic,  rose- 
mary, wild  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  shrubs  and 
plants^  which  are  daily  burnt  in  bakers^  ovens, 
the  stoves  of  public  baths,  and  lime-kilns.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  for  the  average  degree  of 
heat  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber  was  eighty-three,    and    the    thermometer 

to  the  country,  for  all  attempts  to  imitate  them  have 
failed ;  the  process  is  very  long,  and  some  are  made  so 
fine  as  to  cost  five  dollars.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  ail  the  implements  employed  in  their  manu- 
facture have  Spanish  names.  The  Bey  yearly  sends  to 
the  Sultan  as  a  present  a  great  number  of  them  for  his 
troops.  Tunis  is  also  famous  for  the  goodness  of  its  ottos 
or  perfumed  oils,  the  best  of  which  is  the  neseri,  or  white 
rose ;  the  others  are  the  whertd,  or  red  rose,  the  jessamine^ 
amber,  accacia,  sandal,  and  musk.  They  are  all  much 
Letter,  though  dearer,  than  those  made  in  the  Levant. 
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never  rose  above  ninety-six,  and  that  but  very 
rarely.  From  the  19th  December,  1832,  to  the 
igih  January,  1833,  it  averaged  fifty-five  and 
a  half;  the  highest  range  during  that  period 
being  sixty,  and  the  lowest  fifty-two.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heat  in  this  part  of 
Barbary  is  not  so  excessive  as  many  writers 
have  stated  it  to  be,  one  of  whom,  J,ithgow, 
speaking  of  the  climate,  says,  '*  I  saw  smiths 
Torke  out  of  cold  iron  horse-shoes  and  nayles, 
wbicb  is  only  moliticd  by  the  vigorous  lieate 
and  raies  of  the  sunne,"  The  well-known 
story  of  our  soldiers  cooking  their  rations  on 
the  hot  rocVsof  Egypt,  dwindles,  in  comparison 
to  the  above,  into  utter  insignificance.  The 
principal  mosi^ues  of  Tunis,  are  the  Jamaa  ez 
Zeitoon,  uear  the  bazaar,  which  is  richly  en- 
dowed, and  was,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Spaniards,  convened  into  a  Catliulic  cathedral; 
the  one  of  Hainmooda  Pasha;  the  Jamaa  Sidi 
Den  ar-roos,  founded  by  the  famous  Tuniseen 
saint  and  poet  of  that  name  ;  the  mosque  close 
to  the  Dey's  town  palace ;  the  Jamaa  el  Jedeed, 
i2 
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near  the  Bab  ez-zirah ;  the  Jamaa  eUZaheb- 
taba^in  the  suburbs  of  Bab  es-Soueekah,  founded 
by  the  famous  Zaheb-el-taba  *  Yusuf,  who 
brought  columns  and  marbles  at  an  enormous 
expense  from  Sfeitlah,  Kazereen,  and  other 
ruins  of  ancient  towns,  to  decorate  its  interior, 
after  having  sent  them  to  Italy  to  be  polished ; 
and  close  to  this  the  Jamaa  of  Sidi  Mahraz  ben 
Khalef,  a  most  holy  man,  who  lived  about  nine 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants "the  Father  of  Tunis."  Had  Yusuf 
lived  a  little  longer,  that  part  of  the  town  round 
his  mosque  would  have  been  by  him  rendered 
very  handsome ;  in  front  was  to  have  been 
cleared  a  large  square  with  arcades  running 
round  it,  the  diflTerent  streets  leading  to  which 
were  to  have  been  widened  and  lined  witli  hand- 
some houses :  his  own  palace,  a  fondook,  and  a 
bazaar,  are  close  to  it.  The  Bey's  town  palace 
is  a  handsome  square  edifice,  erected  by  Ham- 
mooda  Pasha  ;  the  interior  is  magnificently  de- 
corated, the  rooms  as  usual  all  open  upon  mar- 

*  j^l  U;^.>.U  signifies  "  Lord  of  the  Seal." 
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ble  courts,  surrutmded  by  covered  galleries  sup- 
ported by  white  marble  columns,  and  having  in 
their  centre  little  fountains ;  the  rooms  are 
pared  with  marble;  for  about  ten  feet  from  the 
floor,  the  walls  are  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  which 
add  greatly  to  their  coolness ;  and  above  this  is  a 
very  deep  border  of  Nukliah  liadeedak,  a  stucco 
work  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful,  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  chaste 
effect;  intricate  but  graceful  patterns,  inter- 
mixed with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  are  all  cut 
out  with  a  knife  or  chisel;*  the  ceilings  are 
beyond  description  rich  and  splendid ;  on  thom 
we  see  traced  in  relief  the  most  beautiful  pat- 
terns in  gold,  vermilion,  end  azure,  blended 
together  with  the  greatest  taste  and  har- 
mony. Unfortunately,  tbe  great  hall  of  jus- 
tice has  never   bisen  finished.     The  gold  em- 

•  It  is  to  (Ills  work  that  Leo  Africanus  alludes,  when 
he  says  ihat  the  TtmiMcns  "  have  verie  arlifieiall  par- 
gellings  or  plaislcr-works,  whirb  they  beautifie  with  orient 
(»loLirs."  Wilh  respect  to  the  latler  assertion,  he  la,  how- 
ever, incorrect ;  for  the  plaisWr  is  invariably  white.  The 
open  work  of  the  wjaJows  is,  however,  filled  wilh  colour- 
ed glass. 
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ployed    is   pure  sequin  gold,    beat  into   thitt 
leaves. 

It  was  in  this  palace,  that  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  IV.,  was  lodged  during  her  yiat 
to  Tunis.  Part  of  the  exterior  of  this  palace, 
and  of  other  buildings  of  the  same  date,  hare 
the  stones  cut  in  the  form  of  the  certi  opus  reii- 
culatum  of  the  Romans.  In  different  parts  of 
the  town  are  five  large  and  handsome  barracks 
also  built  by  Hammooda  Pasha.  But  the 
handsomest  building  will  be  the  new  barracks 
now  erecting  by  the  Bey,  the  expense  of 
which  he  has  graciously  allowed  to  be  defrayed 
by  three  of  the  principal  Moors  of  Tunis, 
namely,  Ben  Ayad,  Jelooli,  and  Suleyman  Benl 
Hajj  :  it  will  cost  about  six  hundred  thousand 
piastres,  but  the  materials  were  provided  by  go- 
vernment. These  barracks  form  an  oblong 
square  three  hundred  by  two  hundred  peeks, 
surrounding  a  courtyard  paved  with  stone 
slabs,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  handsome 
fountain,  and  round  the  court  runs  a  covered 
colonnade :  it  has  two  stories,  comprising  one 


hundred  and  thirty-four  rooms,  each  capable  of 
containiDg  forty  men,  or  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  in  the  whole,  but  deducting 
officers'  quarters,  stores,  Scc,  it  will  easily  ac- 
commodate four  thousand. 

In  digging  the  foundations,  two  small  sarco- 
phagi were  discovered ;  and  in  making  excava- 
tions to  form  a  cistern,  the  workmen  came  upon 
an  ancient  one,  in  such  perfect  preservation, 
that  after  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  mud 
al  the  bottom,  it  may,  without  repairs,  be 
immediately  used.  This  cistern  properly  con- 
sists of  seven  contiguous  ones,  all  communicating 
with  each  other  by  means  of  lofty  arches. 

On  speaking  to  the  architect  and  engineers, 
and  asking  tJiem  to  show  aie  their  plans,  they 
at  first  did  not  quite  seem  to  understand 
what  a  plan  was :  when  it  was  explained  to 
them,  they  declared  they  had  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Moors  never  made 
any  previous  to  commencing  a  building,  but 
that  they  built  by  the  eye  a  certain  length  of 
wall,    and    that    wh»i    this   had    been    suffi- 
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ciently  prolonged,  another  was  built  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  so  on.  What  in  still 
more  remarkable,  their  arches  are  also  con- 
structed entirely  by  the  eye,  and  have  no 
frame-work  to  support  them  during  the  process, 
which  is  as  follows:  a  brick,  presenting  its 
broad  surface  to  view,  is  placed  with  its  edge  on 
the  buttress,  where  is  to  commence  the  spring 
of  the  arch  ;  another  is  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  cement  made  of  a  gyp- 
sum peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  which 
instantly  hardens  ;  on  this  brick  is  placed  ano- 
ther in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they  proceed 
till  the  arch  is  completed.  I  saw  a  vault  myself 
thus  made,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
These  arches  and  vaults,  when  finished,  are 
very  graceful  and  correct  in  their  proportions, 
and  nothing  can  equal  their  strength  and  soli- 
dity. In  building  walls,  an  oblong  frame 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  wall 
is  intended  to  be,  is  placed  on  the  foundations, 
and  then  filled  with  mortar  and  pieces  of  stone  : 
in  a  few  minutes  the  frame  isremoved,  and  placed 
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in  coorinuation  of  the  line.     ThU 
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method  ap- 


pears to  have  been  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  Carthage. 

The  pay  of  architects  and  labourers  is  not 
certainly  very  extravagant,  for  the  former  re- 
ceive from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  karoobs  a- 
day,  {from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  and 
eight-pence,)  and  the  labourers  from  four  to 
six,  or  from  threepence  to  fourpence,  from  which 
two  are  deducted  for  rations.  The  contract 
price  for  finishing  a  column  with  its  capital  is 
fifteen  piastres,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  stone  is  a  hard  coarse  marble  or 
brescia,  found  between  Flainuiam  TEnf  and  Su- 
leyman. 

Having  obtained  an  *'  Anier  el  Bei,"  or  per- 
mission from  the  Bey,  to  view  the  interior  of 
tile  Eazbah,  (a  favour  whicli  has  seldom  if  ever 
been  granted  to  Christians,  excepting  of  course  to 
those  who  arc  connected  with  tile  powder  manu- 
factory,) wc  proceeded  there,  and  were  received 
by  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  at  the 
gate,  who  had  prepared  coffee,  pipes,  and  aher- 
I  6 
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bet  for  us  in  the  guard-room.  This  place  is 
hung  round  with  Spanish  armour  and  weapons— 
morrions^  shields,  cuirasses,  swords,  halherd% 
and  coats  of  chain  mail.  We  then  were  con- 
ducted all  over  the  citadel,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  most  complete  state  of  rain,  bar* 
ing  but  one  battery  capable  of  bearing  guns :  it 
might,  however,  be  rendered  very  strong  from 
its  position  towards  the  land  side.  The  keep 
is  a  large  square  tower,  with  round  turrets  at 
the  angles.  In  the  vaults  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  which  are  supported  by  several 
ancient  columns,  the  nitre  is  prepared.  Opposite 
are  the  powder-mills,  where  so  little  precaution 
is  used,  that  I  was  allowed  to  enter  them  with 
my  steel  spurs,  and  I  even  observed  that  some 
of  the  mules  were  shod;  but  ** Allah  ak- 
bar,'^  exclaim  the  Moors,  and  as  yet  certainly 
no  accident  has  occurred. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Deys  was  partly  stand- 
ing when  I  first  visited  the  Kazbah,  but  in  the 
following  spring  I  saw  that  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  pulling  it  down.     It  was  in  this  dta- 
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del  that  the  Christian  slaves,  ip  number  about 
twcDty-two  thousand,  rose  on  their  Iveepers  whilst 
Ehair  ed  Deen  was  engaged  in  battle  with 
Charles  V.,  and  by  cutting  off  the  retreat  to 
hia  strong  hold,  decided  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Spaniards  greatly  enlarged  and 
repaired  this  fortress,  and  built  the  aqueduct 
which  is  now  seen  crossiug  the  road  to  the 
Bardo,  to  supply  it  with  water. 

The  mosque,  in  the  Eazbah,  was  built  by 
Aboo-Shakeer,  son  of  Abd-el-Wahad,  about 
630,  H.;  (A.D.  1232;)  and  near  it  are  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Tunis,  whose  djTiasty,  from  its 
founder,  was  called  theHalizah. 

Some  years  back,  the  Turkisli  garrison  at 
Tunis  revolted  against  the  government,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  Kazbah,  from  which 
they  commenced  cannonading  the  Bardo.  This 
naturally  created  great  alarm,  especially  as  it  did 
not  appear  how  the  insurgents  were  to  be  drivHl 
out ;  at  last  an  English  officer,  named  Egan, 
offered  to  do  it,  if  tlie  means  were  placed  at 
his    disposal.     The    offer  was    accepted,   and 
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the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops  con- 
fided to  him :  with  these  he  threw  himself 
into  the  detached  fort  called  Buij  Filfil,  and 
having,  after  much  difficulty,  brought  two  guns 
to  bear  against  the  Kazbah,  he  opened  his  fire; 
after  it  had  continued  some  time,  part  of 
the  Turks  surrendered,  and  others  letting 
themselves  down  the  walls,  escaped  into  the 
country,  and  order  was  re-established. 

The  view  from  the  Kazbah  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  objects;  the  day  we 
were  there,  the  plain  immediately  at  its  western 
base,  was  in  part  covered  with  the  tents  of  the 
corps  d'armee  which  was  to  march  the  following 
morning,  under  the  orders  of  Sidi  Mustafa, 
into  the  interior  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Tunis  has  many  gates,  the  principal  ones 
are,  the  Bab  el  Baheri,  or  sea-gate,  lead- 
ing to  the  mole ;  Bab  Kartajinah,  the  only 
name  which  in  the  whole  country  commemorates 
the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Carthage,  to 
the  ruins  of  which  it  in  fact  leads ;  Bab  ez- 
zirah,  (a  corruption  of  el  jezair,  "  an  island,^') 
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opening  towards  Hammam 'I  Enf ;  Babel  Me- 
narah,  so  called,  not  from  "  a  light  or  lamp,"  but 
in  honour  of  the  female  slave  of  Muhammed's 
daughter Fatnia;  Babeljedeed,  which,  contrary 
to  what  itR  name  implies,  evidently  appears  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gates ;  and  Bab  es  So- 
ueekah,  or  of  the  "  bttle  leg ;" — all  these  give  ad- 
mittance through  the  second  or  inner  wall  into 
Tunis  proper.  Those  of  the  suburbs  are,  the 
Babel  Khadrah,  "of  verdure;"  BabAteah; 
Bab  el  Fellah  ;  Bab  boo-zaadoon  ;  and  Bab  Sidi 
Aboo  Salem,  near  which  are  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi, at  present  used  as  fountains. 

In  the  town,  not  far  from  the  Kazbah,  is  a 
gate  called  Bab  es-silsilah,  "  of  the  chain,"  to 
which  is  connected  a  story  much  resembling  the 
one  of  Dido  and  the  ox's  hide.*  Till  within  a 
few  years,  it  was  death  for  a  Christian  to  pasa 


'  Tbe  difTerence  being,  tbat  the  Moorish  lady  whg 
wbbetl  lo  purchase  some  land,  was  told  sbe  should  have 
u  much  as  she  could  suirouDd  with  her  gold  ncck-chaiu. 
This  she  spun  to  a  very  long  fine  wire,  and  obtained  b 
considerable  grant. 
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through  it.  The  houses  of  Tunis  are  built 
on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Algiers,  sop* 
rounding  an  open  court,  from  which  is  admitted 
light  into  the  rooms,  which  in  but  few  instances 
have  windows  on  the  street ;  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  houses  purely  Mooridi,  for  in  the  Frank 
quarter  they  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  halnts 
of  their  occupiers.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  form 
terraces,  by  means  of  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  town  may  be  visited  without  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  streets.  Each  house  has 
two  cisterns,  one  of  rain  water  for  drinking, 
the  other  of  spring  water  for  washing,  &c. ; 
The  rain  water,  falling  on  the  flat  roofs,  is  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  cisterns  below,  for  the  spring 
water  is  all  brackisli.  Tunis  suffers  consequently 
much  during  a  very  dry  season,  from  the  want 
of  this  indispensable  article.  To  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency,  many  plans  have  been  proposed ;  one 
of  which  was  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  Majerdah,  somewhere  near  Mjaz  el  Bab, 
which,  after  supplying  the  inhabitants,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  carried  ofl^  the  filth 
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from  the  drains  and  sewers  into  the  lake.  The 
expense  of  the  undertaking  waa,  however,  con- 
sidered too  great,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
I  think  it  probable  that  a  spring,  at  a  suiHcient 
elevation,  might  be  found  at  el  Khadrah,  or 
the  Belvedere,  as  the  Franks  call  it,  and  close 
to  the  town.  The  beat  water  at  present  is  found 
at  Beer  el  Kelab,  near  the  lake  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Tunis,  Near  the  Bab  Sidi  Aboo- 
Salem,  is  a  large  public  fuzghiah,  or  reservoir, 
and  near  the  Bab  el  Fellah  is  a  second. 

In  many  of  the  old  houses  are  found  snakes 
and  scorpions :  these  latter  are  generally  of  the 
species  called  "  Maurus,"  having  combs  of 
eight  teeth ;  but  occasionally  the  "  Afer"  is 
also  found,  whose  combs  have  thirteen  teeth, 
and  the  claws  are  heart-shaped,  and  their  colour 
is  of  a  glossy  brown-black.  This  species  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  enormous  of  the 
whole  race,  being  sometimes  found  of  nine  and 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  their  sting,  if  neg- 
lected, generally  proves  fatal. 

The  English  consulate,  a  very  old  building. 
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has  been  lately  pulled  down  ;  a  new  and  hand^ 
some  one  is  erecting,  which  is  to  cost  the  Bey, 
or  rather  some  of  his  friends,  (for  he  is  ex- 
tremely cunning  in  procuring  money  out  of  his 
subjects'  purses,)  at  least  200,000  piastres. 
The  dirtiest  portion  of  the  town  is,  of  course, 
as  every  where  else,  the  Jewish  quarter;  but 
next  to  it  that  of  the  Christians  is  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  filth.  A  theatre  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Tunis,  in  which  Italian  operas  and 
comedies  are  acted  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
and  to  which  is  occasionally  added  a  ballet. 
A  cirque  olympique  had  also  an  ephemeral 
existence.  The  Catholics  have  a  convent,  inha- 
bited by  some  capuchins,  under  a  Padre 
Prefetto,  and  also  a  chapel  and  burial-ground 
at  the  Marina.  The  Protestant  burial-ground 
is  near  the  Bab  Kartajinah. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  a  few 
of  the  environs  of  Tunis,  and  shall  commence 
with  the  Bardo,  the  residence  of  the  Bey  and 
his  court.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Tunis,  and  resembles  a  Uttle  fortified 
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town,  with  its  ramparts,  bastions,  towers,  and 
ditch.  The  population  amounts  to  at  least  four 
thousand  persons,  who  are  all  employed  in  some 
way  or  other  about  the  court.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Bardo  is  doubtful ;  some  deriving  it 
from  ,i^  "  cold ;"  others,  from  the  country 
palace  of  Pardo,  near  Madrid,  which  the  Arabs, 
not  possessing  the  letter  P,  are  supposed  to  have 
changed  to  Bardo.  It  stands  in  a  large  plain, 
witliout  ft  single  tree  near  it,  which  renders  its 
appearance  extremely  dreary  and  melancholy. 
Afterenteringtlie  gate,  you  pass  through  a  street 
lined  on  each  side  with  little  shops-  This  con- 
ducts to  a  square  court,  where  you  quit  your 
carnage  or  horse.  To  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
of  the  harem,  in  front,  to  the  stables;  and  to 
the  left,  after  having  pas&ed  through  a  second 
court,  is  the  hall  of  justice  and  the  Bey's  own 
apartments,  and  I  scarcely  recollect  any  place 
which  gives  a  livelier  picture  of  oriental  scenery 
than  the  entrance  into  this  second  court.  Un- 
der the  arcii  way,  an<i  forming  a  rich  aiifl  ani- 
mated fore-ground,  are  seen  groups  of  splen- 
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didly-capariaoned  horses,  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  masters  from  the  audienoe^hamber-: 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eourt,  rises  a 
wide  flight  of  steps,  almost  covered  by  seated 
Arabs,  wrapped  in  the  graceful  and  dassie 
folds  of  their  sefsars  and  bemooses,  patiently 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  ushered  into  the  hall  of 
justice.  These  steps  lead  to  a  covered  gallery, 
supported  by  columns,  where  are  seen  walking 
about,  or  forming  little  groups,  many  Moors,  scd* 
diers,  officers,  and  attendants,  in  their  gay  attire. 

Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests  and  santons  wait ; 
Witliin,  a  palace,  and  witliout,  a  fort. 

Beyond  this,  is  seen  part  of  an  interior  court, 
all  marble,  and  columns ;  and  to  the  right,  is 
the  hall  of  justice. 

During  my  residence  at  Tunis,  I  several 
times  attended  the  Bey's  levees ;  the  account 
of  my  first  visit  will  suffice  to  give  a  slight  idea 
of  his  court.  Dressed  in  the  grande  tenue  of 
my  hussar  uniform,  I  proceeded  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas Reade  to  the  Bardo,  where  we  arrived 
about  half-past  eight,  and  remained  in  the  inner 
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court  fur  half  an  liuur,  walking  about  or  talk- 
ing to  tile  different  consuls  and  Moors,  who  were 
also  waiting  for  audience,  when  a  shuffling  of 
slippers  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  soon  after 
Ills  highness,  preceded  by  the  Cliaoosli  selam, 
singing  forth  his  praises,  entered  the  court,  and 
proceeded  to  the  judgment  hall,  followed  by 
his  brother,  Sidi  Mustafa,  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Sidi  Hamdah,  and  Sadek,  and  his  brother's  son, 
Ahmed,  the  Sahcb-el-Taba,  ^M  L--a-U, 
"  lord  of  the  seals,"  and  several  other  minis- 
ters and  officers.  Shortly  after  lie  had  taken 
his  seat,  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
by  the  Bash  Kasak,  proceeding  up  the  length 
of  the  hall,  which  was  lined  on  each  side 
by  officers,  secretaries,  plainlifTs,  and  defend- 
ants. The  Bey  was  seated  cross-legged,  on 
a  throne  or  musnud,  at  the  farther  extremity. 
We  marched  straight  to  him,  kissed  his  hand 
and  seated  ourselves  on  chairs,  placed  on  hi^ 
right,  when  he  addressed  to  us  several  questions, 
some  in  Italian,  others  in  Arabic.  Coffee  was 
then  served,  after   which    the  presentation  of 
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colours  to  the  corps,  which  was  to  march  od  the 
following  day  to  collect  the  tribute  in  the  in- 
terior, took  place.  When  this  ceremony  was 
concluded,  the  Bey  proceeded  to  the  installation 
of  the  new  Agha  of  the  divan,  the  members  of 
which  wore  the  state  dresses  of  the  old  regime, 
which  perfectly  resembled  those  formerly  in 
fashion  at  Constantinople.  The divani-yeniehe' 
riah  also  wore  the  old  Janizary  costume,  with 
their  well-known  caps  and  feathers.  TheSalakat, 
Bashoda,  Chaoosh-botartura,Chaoosh  selam,and 
the  Shater,  were  also  all  in  grand  uniform. 
These  latter  are  four  men  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  to  decapitate  or  strangle  the  Bey,  when- 
ever his  policy  may  induce  him  to  rid  himself 
of  that  high  personage.  However,  for  many 
years  their  office  has  been  a  perfect  sinecure ; 
for  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  Sultan  is 
but  nominal  in  Barbary.  The  costume  of  these 
men  is  extremely  handsome,  though  singular. 

The  Bey,  his  family,  officers,  household,  and 
all  the  Moorish  nobles  who  come  on  business  to 
the  Bardo,  are  all  dressed  in  the  lately-intro- 
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duced  and  higlily-unbecoming  dress  adopted 
from  the  Turks,  It  coneists  simply  in  a.  blue 
jacket,  buttoning  in  front,  with  red  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  blue  overalls,  made  excessively  large 
and  full   to  the  knees,  and  then  fitting  quite 

I  close  to  the  leg,  as  far  as  the  ancle.  Round  the 
waist  is  a  red  and  white  sa^h,  and  on  the  head 
the  shasheeah,  or  red  cap  with  a  long  blue  silk 
1:  tassel,  the  same  that  in  Turkey  is  called /e^,  and 
ll  in  Egypt  tarboosh.  It  is  impossibleto  imagine 
I  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  this  new  cos- 
tume presents  to  the  former  one,  of  which  I 
I  was  correctly  enabled  to  judge,  as  I  wuh  shown 
by  the  master  of  the  robes  several  of  those 
dresses  belonging  to  the  Bey,  which  were  really 
splendid  :  the  cloth  was  of  the  most  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  almost  covered  with  gold  lace, 
arranged  ia  the  most  tasteful  patterns,  and  en- 
riched with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
sapphires,  These  dresses  cost,  without  the 
jewels,  from  three  thousand  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  piastres,  and  each  occupied  the 
tailor  from  six  to  nine  months  in  making.     It 
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was  the  custom  every  year  for  the  Bey  and 
each  of  his  family  to  put  on  at  every  Bayram 
one  of  these  dresses,  made  for  the  occasion; 
and  after  it  had  been  worn  for  the  three  days, 
during  which  the  festival  continues,  it  was  given 
to  the  servants,  and  another  one  ordered  for  the 
following  year.  The  present  dress  cannot  cost 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  piastres,  and  the  tailors 
are  ruined,  and  ripe  for  a  revolution,  which 
might  re-establish  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
old  and  splendid  saddles,  bridles,  and  horse  trap- 
pings are,  however,  still  preserved.  The  only 
ornament  worn  by  the  Bey  is  an  enormous  and 
valuable  diamond  ring.  On  a  cushion  by  his 
side,  lay  a  magnificent  sword  and  hanjar,  pre- 
sents from  the  Sultan. 

The  installation  of  the  Agha  having  been 
concluded,  the  Bey  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  causes,  and  give  judgment,  and 
the  trials  then  commenced,  the  parties  them- 
selves pleading  their  causes,  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
ease,  almost  amounting  to  familiarity,  their 
voices  being  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,   the 


men  standing  up,  and  the  women  crouching  on 
the  floor,  and  two  olficers  holding  each  of  the 
principals  and  witnesses  fast  by  the  shoulders. 
No  cause  took  up  more  than  ten  uiinutes,  and 
many  were  settled  in  one  or  two,  when  the  de- 
fendants, if  found  guilty,  were  taken  out  to 
have  their  heads  cut  oil',  to  receive  the  bas- 
tonnade,  or  to  pay  a  fine.  The  Bey  is,  however, 
extremely  averse  to  shedding  blood,  and  few 
executions  ever  take  place. 

Our  court  of  chancery  might  here  take  some 
useful  hints  about  the  despatch  of  business, 
which  would  not  be  very  unacceptable  to  the 
hosts  of  clients. 

Tsking  leave  of  the  Boy,  we  proceeded  to 
visit  the  minister,  or  Saheb-el-taba.  This  man, 
named  Shakeer,  was  formerly  a  Georgian  slave, 
but  may  now  be  considered  in  point  of  fact, 
sovereign  of  Tunis;  for  the  Bey  has  such  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  he  allows  him  to  act  as  lie 
pleases.  Shakeer  is  a  good-looking  man,  ap- 
parently not  more  than  tliirty-fivc  years  of  age, 
and  possesses  some  talent,  but  is  of  a  very  intri- 
guing disposition. 
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We  then  proceeded  to  view  the  stables,  which 
consist  of  a  number  of  separate  and  vaulted 
stalls,  surrounding  an  open  court,  and  having 
no  doors:  in  these  the  best  horses  are  kept, 
whilst  the  others  are  picketed  in  the  yard. 
Many  of  the  horses  are  magnificent  animals; 
and,  in  fact,  whenever  a  good  horse  is  heard  of, 
the  Bey's  agents  buy  him  up  at  their  own  price; 
besides  which,  all  the  great  officers  are  con- 
tinually making  him  presents  ot  the  best  horses 
they  can  procure.  The  grey  horses  have  their 
two  fore  legs  and  one  of  the  hinder  ones  dyed  of  a 
bright  pink-orange  colour,  with  alhennah,  as 
well  as  that  part  of  the  back  on  which  is  placed 
the  saddle ;  but  it  is  considered  very  bad  taste 
to  dye  both  the  hind  legs,  or  the  tail.  Near 
the  stables  is  a  small  menagerie  of  lions,  leo- 
pards, &c. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  genea- 
logy of  die  present  reigning  dynasty  of  Tunis, 
which  commenced  in  the  person  of  Hassan-ben- 
Ali.  This  prince,  dying  in  the  year  1753,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Aluhammed,  who 
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only  reigned  thirty  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Ali,  though  he  had 
left  two  ftons,  Mahmood  and  Ismacl,  Ali  Bey 
died  in  1783,  leaving  four  sons,  Hammooda, 
Othman,  Muhammed,  and  Mamoon,  the  old- 
est of  which  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Hammooda  Basha  Bey  proved  himself  a  man 
of  very  great  talents,  bravery,  and  ability,  and 
his  reign  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Tunis;  he  was  feared  and  re- 
spected abroad,  and  beloved  at  home,  for  great 
and  many  were  the  improvements  he  introduced 
into  the  country,  Hammooda  died  in  1815,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Othman  Bey,  who  only  reigned  three 
months,  having  been  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  son  Salah,  by  Uusseyn,  the  reigning 
Basha  Bey. 

Othman  was  a  man  of  debauched  habits, 
and  imbued  with  the  lowest  vices;  the  scenes 
which,  during  his  life,  took  place  at  the  Bardo, 
might  have  rivalled  those  of  Tiberius  at  Capri. 
His  wife    and    two  children    are  still    living, 
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closely  confined  in  the  vaults  under  the  Barda 
At  his  death,  Mahmood,  the  son  of  Muhamnied 
Basha  Bey,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  was 
so  imbecile,  and  incapable  of  directing  tiie  aL 
fairs  of  the  government,  that  his  reign  was  in 
every  respect  purely  nominal ;  every  thing  being 
done  by  his  son  Husseyn,  the  present  sove- 
reign,  without  whose  signature  no  act,  though 
signed  by  his  father,  was  valid. 

Ismael,  the  Bey^s  brother,  was  made  Bey  of 
the  Camps;  but  such  was  his  dread  of  being 
strangled  or  poisoned,  that  he  soon  died  from 
actual  fear.  Mahmood  died  in  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Husseyn,  now  Basha  Bey, 
and  his  second  son,  Mustafa,  was  made  Bey, 
of  the  Camps.  (See  Appendix.)  These 
brothers  are  said  to  entertain  for  each  other  a 
great  and  mutual  affection.  Hussejm  has  had 
four  wives,  three  of  whom  are  now  discarded  or 
dead ;  and,  by  the  famous  Fatma,  he  has  issue 
Hamdah,  who  is  married,  and  has  children, 
Sadak,  and  several  others.  Sidi  Mustafa  has 
a  son,  named  Ahmed,  a  young  man  of  good  in. 
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tellectual  powers,  butof  a  cruel  and  intriguing 
character ;  he  is  dreaded  even  by  his  uncle,  the 
Bey,  who  never  dares  to  leave  )iini  at  the  Bardo 
when  he  is  himself  absent,  even  for  a  few  hours. 
Sidi  Mustafa  will  probably  succeed  his  brother. 
Husseyn  is  a  good-looking  man,  of  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  with  quick  penetrating  eyes, 
and  a  6ne  grey  beard.  His  natural  disposition 
is  good,  and  he  is  well  disposed  towards  Cliris- 
tians.  Hia  brother,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  both 
these  respects,  quite  the  reverse. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  late  sovereigns 
of  Tunis,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  reigns  are 
not  of  so  short  a  duration  as  formerly  ;  for  at 
one  period,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  Kara 
Othman  to  that  of  Hajji  Mnhamined  Khoja,  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  Deys  ascended  the  throne,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  were  either  strangled 
or  assassinated.  But  this  was  even  better  than 
at  Algiers,  where  four  Deys  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  course  of  one  single  morning.  The 
survivor  was  Husseyn,  the  present  ex-Dey. 
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With  regard  to  the  harem,  I  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing account,  given  by  Lady  Temple,  of  a 
visit  she  made  there  with  her  sisters.     ^^  We 
were  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  by 
Giuseppino  Raffo,  the  Bey^s  BashKasak,  who, 
leading  us  up  a  short  staircase,  consigned  us 
over  to  the  charge  of  a  Christian  woman,  who, 
addressing  us  in  Italian,  conducted  us  to  a  door, 
where  stood  her  highness,  the  Lillah  Eebirab, 
ready  to  receive  us.     She  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  not  speaking  any  other  language  but  Ara- 
bic herself,  addressed  a  great  many  compliments 
to  us,  through  the  Christian  woman,  who  was  a 
Tuscan,  and  served  as  interpreter.     We  passed 
through    a    patio^  paved   with  white  marble, 
covered  in  with  a  silk  awning,  and  surrounded 
by  arcades,  in  their  turn  supported  by  fluted 
pillars,   likewise    of  white    marble.     In  each 
comer    was   a   beautiful   vase-shaped  fountain 
to   cool  the  air  in   this  delightful  spot,  than 
which  nothing  could  look  more  truly  oriental, 
and   carrying  one   in    imagination  completely 
into  those  enchanting  scenes  described  in  the 
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Arabian  Nights.  Under  the  arcades  were 
seated  a  number  of  fat,  unvieldy  creatureti, 
talking  furiously,  and  looking  most  attentively 
at  us.  No  etiquette  seemed  to  reign  amongst 
them,  for,  on  the  Lillah's  approach,  they  none 
of  them  rose,  but  retained  their  half-reclining 
posture,  with  the  exception  of  those  blacks, 
who,  from  their  meaner  dress,  I  imagine  were 
very  subordinate  slaves,  and  who,  as  she  passed, 
came  up  and  kissed  the  palm  and  back  of  her 
hand.  Her  dress  was  rich,  and,  though  shape- 
less, I  thought  not  ugly  :  indeed  they  are  right 
in  covering  themselves  with  this  loose  sort  of 
robe;  for  the  immense  size  to  which  they  all 
attain,  from  the  constant  use  of  the  bath,  wear- 
ing no  stays,  and  taking  no  exercise,  would  be 
quite  disgusting,  unless  concealed  by  their  dress 
"  The  Lillah  herself,  though  much  larger 
llian  we  should  in  Europe  consider  becoming, 
was,  however,  amongst  tlie  least  of  the  set. 
Her  dress  consisted  of  crimson  silk  trowsers, 
loose  till  reaching  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  they 
were    then    made    to   fit  tight,  down  to    the 
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ancle,  where  they  were  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful,  rich,  and  tasteful  embroidery,  in  gold 
lace.     The  bare  feet  were  thrust  into  slippers, 
very  richly  embroidered  with  gold»  with  here  and 
there  a  precious  stone,  and  just  large  enough 
to  admit  four  of  the  extremities  of  her  feet. 
How  they  could  walk  at  all  with  such  slippers 
is    a   wonder   I  have   never    got   over.;    but 
though  indolent  people,  the   Moorish  women 
seemed  to  shuffle  about,  and  up  and  down  stairs 
with  them,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  difficulty,  and  the  height  otbon  tan  amongst 
them  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  possibly 
can  in  walking  about ;  a  jacket  made  of  tissue 
of  silk  and  gold,  reaches  down   to  the  waist, 
with  no  sleeves  ;  in  place  of  these  her  high* 
ness,    however,  wore   a  chemise,   which  being 
made  of  gauze   were    very    loose,    and   long 
enough  to  be  tied  in  a  knot  behind  her  shoul- 
ders.    Over  all   this  she  had  a  blue  figured 
gauze  blouse,  confined  only  at  the  neck,  without 
any  belt  at  the  waist ;    her  head  was  dressed 
with  a  Tunis  silk  handkerchief,  embroidered  in 
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the  corners  with  gold,  and  whic^  was  tied  tight 
round  her  lieadi  the  hair  combed  straight,  and 
as  smooth  as  possible  across  the  forehead,  with 
some  apparently  brought  from  behind,  so  as 
to  hang  down  on  each  side  of  the  face,  when, 
after  reaching  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the 
cheek,  it  was  cut  off  quite  straight :  over  all 
was  thrown  a  large  veil  of  rich  white  figured 
gauze.  From  this  description  of  the  head-dress, 
one  certainly  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  could 
look  well;  and  yet,  especially  with  those  whose 
hair  was  very  black,  I  have  seen  many  Moorish 
womeo  look  beautiful  with  it,  and  I  think  that 
to  all  dark  complexions  it  is  becoming.  The 
Lillah  had,  in  her  ears  and  on  her  fingers,  rings 
of  brilliants  of  enormous  size ;  round  her  neck 
were  chains  in  great  numbers,  to  (vhich  were 
suspended  all  kinds  of  ornaments  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  such  as  small  boxes  to  hold 
talismans,  scents,  Stc  some  above  and  some 
underneath  her  gauze  robe,  and  some  hand- 
some rows  of  pearls  on  her  arms.  She  was  not 
pretty,  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was  most 
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agreeable  and  good-humoured,  and  I  felt 
quite  sorry  for  her  when  I  heard  shortly 
afterwards  that  she  had  been  put  aside  by  the 
Bey,  to  make  way  for  a  young  girl  of  thirteen. 
She  led  me  by  the  hand  through  the  patio  into 
a  long  room,  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  arch- 
way ;  one  half  of  this  room  was  surrounded  by 
a  low  divan ;  on  each  side  of  the  door-way, 
which  had  been  covered  until  our  approach,  by 
a  silk  curtain  of  brilliant  colours,  stood  a  black 
slave  with  a  large  fan  in  his  hand,  beating  out 
the  flies.  A  low  round  table  was  laid  out  in 
the  first  half  of  the  room,  with  a  silk  table- 
cloth, and  covered  with  between  twenty  and 
thirty  dishes  of  diflerent  kinds  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats ;  and  here  began  my  misery,  for  of 
all  these  we  were  obliged  to  eat.  Some  of  their 
sweet  things  are  good,  especially  pistachio 
cakes,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond ; 
but  they  are  all  so  scented  with  otto  of  roses, 
jessamine,  and  amber,  that  to  my  taste  they  are 
spoilt.  Sherbet,  the  most  insipid  of  that  insipid 
beverage  I  ever  tasted,  was  then  handed  to  us. 
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"  The  Lillali  asked  if  I  had  no  children,  and 
<in  hearing  that  I  had  a  little  boy,  inquired 
why  I  had  not  brought  him,  and  seemed  really 
sorry ;  all  the  Moors,  both  male  and  female, 
being  very  fond  of  children.  When  we  had 
finished  our  luscious  repast,  she  ordered  all  the 
remaining  cakes  to  be  put  into  a  basket,  and 
desired  that  I  would  take  them  for  my  child. 
She  had  her  own  little  boy  of  about  two  years 
old  in  her  arms;  he  was  a  miserable,  sickly- 
looking  child,  and  by  his  embroidered  dress 
made  to  appear  still  more  so ;  he  wore  a  sha- 
sheah  tight  to  the  head,  with  an  enamelled 
chain  wound  about  it,  and  chains  and  amulets 
hung  round  his  neck. 

"On  leaving  the  table,  we  adjourned  to  the 
divan  at  the  end  of  the  room,  wh^re  we  were 
joined  by  the  wife  of  the  Bey's  eldest  son.  a 
handsome  woman,  with  brilliant  black  eyes; 
her  dresa  was  in  every  respect  like  tliat  of  the 
Bey's  wife,  excepting  that  her  blouse  was 
of  silk  instead  of  gauze,  and  of  two  colours, 
being  half  pink  and  half  white,  the  two  pieces 
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joined  in  front  and  behind.  That  divisioo 
of  the  room  in  which  the  cakes  had  been  served 
was  quite  enchanting ;  the  ceiling  was  vaulted, 
and  painted  and  gilt  in  the  usual  Moorish  style, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful; 
around  the  room  were  all  kinds  of  boxes  from 
Stambool,  hi  mother-of-pearl ;  above  the  en- 
trance-door was  some  of  the  open  stucco-work 
with  coloured  glass,  which  has  such  a  remark^ 
ably  pretty  effect.  Where  the  room  was  di- 
vided, the  wall,  projecting  on  each  side^  was 
formed  into  a  kind  of  table  or  shelf,  on  and 
under  which  were  piled  mother-of-pearl  boxes, 
looking-glasses,  crystal  bottles,  &c.  The  di- 
van was  low  and  very  comfortable,  and  the 
walls  round  it  hung  with  the  Bey's  arms, 
which  were  splendid — yataghans  covered  with 
.stones,  pistols,  swords,  and  every  kind  of  wea- 
pon; but  the  most  beautiful  was  one  called 
a  topux^  the  whole  of  which  was  of  fretted  gold, 
completely  studded  (especially  the  globe  at  the 
end  of  the  handle)  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies :  it  was  the  most  magnificent  thing 
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in  the  way  of  arms  I  ever  beheld.  On  the  walls 
were  also  hung  a  number  of  watches.  Cboco- 
lale,  perfumed  with  ambergris,  was  handed 
round  to  us;  after  which  the  Lillah,  again  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  led  us  up  stairs  through  seve- 
ral suites  of  apartments,  which  were  all  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  small  rooms,  none 
nearly  so  handsome  as  the  one  we  had  quitted. 
From  the  top  story  she  pointed  out  the  Ma- 
noubah,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  greatly  ad- 
mire the  view  ?  Of  course  I  assented,  though  I 
cannot  say  with  truth.  In  this  room  was  a 
large  double  bed,  with  watches  again  hung  to  the 
wall.  On  going  down  the  stairs,  which  are  all 
paved  with  glazed  tiles,  as  in  all  Moorish 
houses,  we  went  across  a  little  square  garden 
into  a  large  vaulted  gallery,  delightfully  cool, 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  full  of 
gold  fish.  Here,  the  interpreters  told  me,  the 
ladies  come  to  amuse  themselves  in  summer  by 
looking  at  the  fish.  What  a  delightful,  intel- 
lectual amusement!  but  the  poor  creatures  arc 
allowed  no  olhfr.  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  no- 
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tion  that  they  all  despise  us  for  going  out  for 
amusement,  and  that  they  think  themselves  much 
ha{)pier  for  being  always  obliged  to  stay  at 
home.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  they  envy  Christian 
'Women  very  much  in  that  respect,  notwith- 
standing what  many  affirm,  that  they  do  not 
wish  for  more  liberty ;  for  I  never  spoke  to  a 
Turkish  or  a  Moorish  woman,  the  Bey's  wife 
included,  who  did  not  say  with  a  sigh  that  she 
longed  to  go  out  with  freedom.— -This  room  was 
supported  by  about  fifty  white  marble  pillars, 
and  was  also  paved  with  marble.  After  re- 
posing ourselves  here  for  a  short  time,  we  heard 
a  slight  bustle  at  the  door,  and  the  Bey  himself 
walked  in.  We  all  rose,  and  the  Lillah  went  to 
receive  him.  He  addressed  us  in  very  tolerable 
Italian,  was  very  smiling  and  affable,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  conversation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  reciprocal  compliments,  he  retired.  He  was 
accompanied  by  all  his  sons,  who  stood  behind 
him  the  whole  time  of  his  short  visit.  We  then 
returned  to  the  saloon,  where  we  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  shortly  afterwards  took  our  leave. 
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The  Lillah  was  most  gracious,  and  pressed  i 


much  t 


1  before  leaving  Tui 


Q  return  a 
During  our  residence  in  the  regency  we  vi- 
sited several  other  harems,  which  though  vary- 
ing in  degrees  of  richness  and  splendour,  were 
too  much  alike  in  all  general  points  to  require 
separate  accounts.  Our  visit  to  Ben  Ayad's 
family,  to  whoso  honse  we  proceeded  after  leav- 
ing the  Bardo,  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention,  for  I  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  who  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  I  ever  beheld.  Her  long  eye- 
lashes and  large  jet  black  eyes  I  certainly  never 
saw  equalled  for  brilliancy,  and  her  whole  face 
might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  female 
beauty,  rather  enhanced  than  otherwise,  by  the 
simplicity  of  theMoorish  head-dress,  wliich  set  off 
her  dark  clear  complexion  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage- All  Hen  Ayad's  family  are  the  pleasantest 
and  best  informed  Moors  I  ever  met  with;  his 
wife,  who  was  a  most  good-nalured,  merry,  talk- 
ative lady,  seemed  delighted  to  see  us,  and  ad- 
mired our  dress  exceedingly.     Ben   Ayad  gave 
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U8  a  superb  breakfast  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
of  every  description,  nor  was  champagne  forgot- 
ten ;  and  then  showed  us  his  arms,  which  were 
really  splendid,  being  actually  covered  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds. 

The  Manouba  is  a  pretty  country  villa  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  Bardo,  and  was  built  by 
Hamniooda  Basha;  the  ceiling  is  beautifiilly 
ornamented  with  nukhsh  hadeedah,  and  the 
walls  with  handsome  marbles  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  The  garden  is  laid  out 
in  formal  straight  walks,  and  at  one  extre> 
mity  is  a  delicious  little  kioshk.  On  returning 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  dijedni  pf  cakes,  pre- 
serves, and  sherbet,  which  the  Bey  had  sent 
from  the  Bardo,  laid  out  for  us. 

On  the  road  to  the  Manouba  are  two  por- 
phyry columns,  two  feet  two  inches  in  diameter, 
half  buried  in  the  ground.  Some  Christian  offered 
to  purchase  them  from  the  Bey  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  (two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,) 
but  he  refused  to  part  with  them  on  account  of 
some  superstition  connected  with  them. 
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The  Bey  has  several  other  villas ;  namely,  at 
Murnagheeah,  Mohammedeafi,  Sidi  Boo-saeed, 
and  Hammain  '1  Enf,  at  the  latter  of  which 
only  he  sometimes  resides. 

The  following  are  the  Bey's  titles,  copied 
from  a  late  treaty  made  between  Tunis  and 
France:  "  Prince  des  Peuples,  I'clite  des 
Grands,  issu  du  sang  Buyal,  brillani  des 
marques  les  plus  eclatantes  et  des  vertus  les 
plus  sublimes,  Hussein  Bascia  Bey,  maitrc  dii 
royaume  d'Afrique."  But  these  appellations 
are  of  a  retiring  modesty  compared  to  those 
given  in  the  same  treaty  hy  the  French  Consul 
General,  who  drew  it  up,  to  hia  king  Charles 
X.,  who  is  styled,  "  La  merveille  des  Princes 
de  la  nation  du  Messic,  la  gloire  dea  peuples 
adorateurs  de  Jesus,  I'auguate  rejeton  du  sang 
des  Rois,  la  couronne  des  monarques,  Tobjet 
resplendissant  de  radmiration  de  ses  armc-es  et 
ministrcs,  Charles,  Empereur  de  France,  et  Koi 
de  Navarre." 

Near  the  aqueduct,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
is  a  pretty  villa  called  Sitli  Ismael,  belongiug 
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to  the  Saheb-el-Taba,  and  behind  it,  risa  the 
hills  called  the  great  and  the  little  Belvedere. 
Round  Arriana,  a  small  village  about  an  hour 
to  the  N.  of  Tunis,  and  founded,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  followers  of  the  principles  of  Ari- 
anisro,  are  several  pretty  villas.  In  the  vil- 
lage are  two  wells,  which  have  never  been  found 
filled  at  the  same  time ;  for  when  the  spring  of 
the  one  shoots  up  its  waters,  that  of  the  other 
becomes  immediately  dry.  At  the  Marsa, 
and  at  Ghamart,  as  I  before  observed,  are  seve- 
ral agreeable  country-houses  and  gardens;  and 
near  the  latter,  are  many  extensive  vineyards, 
whose  grapes  have  a  very  agreeable  flavour, 
and  the  wine  made  from  them  is  good,  espe- 
cially if  kept  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  the 
Tuniseens,  who  drink  copiously  of  it^  commence 
using  it  in  a  month  or  three  weeks  after  it  is 
made.  The  Moors  are  certainly  the  hardest 
drinkers  I  ever  heard  of,  which  I  think  will  be 
proved  by  the  two  following  instances,  both  of 
which  occurred  during  my  residence  in  the 
country.  The  kaeed  of  Jerbeh  drank  one  even- 


^ai  BUpper,  entirely  unassisted,  four  Ijottles 
of  rum,  which  did  not  prevent  his  walking 
about  immediately  after ;  and  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Bash-Mamlook ,  after  having  swal- 
lowed, within  an  hour,  a  demi-jeanne  of  wine, 
equal  to  twenty-two  bottles,  asked  for  some 
rum.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Timiseens  have  other  means  of 
raising  their  spirits  than  those  of  wine  and  rum ; 
for  he  says,  "  They  have  here  a  compound 
called  Ihasis,  (hasheesh  ?)  whereof  whosoever 
eateth  but  one  ounce,  falleth  a  laughing,  dis- 
porting, and  dallying,  as  if  he  were  halle 
drunken  ;  and  is  by  the  said  confection  maruel- 
lously  provoked  unto  lust." 

Rhades,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ades,  is  a  smuU  village  between  Tunis  and 
Hammam  '1  Enf. 

The  Goletta,  or  Halek  el  Wad,  jljll  jjto- 
18  the  fort  built  on  both  sides  of  the  canal 
which  leads  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  of  Tu- 
nis, and  is  thus  erroneously  described  hy  an  old 
writer:  "The  great   and   strong   fortresse  of 
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Galetto,  buildedon  a  high  promontore;''  though 
the  land  on  which  it  stands,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance around,  is  quite  level,  and  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  sea.  I  cannot  with  any  cer- 
tainty state  the  period  of  its  ccHtttruction. 
We  know  that  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Khair- 
ed-deen*s  invasion,  who  enlarged  and  repaired 
it ;  as  did  also  Charles  V.  after  it  bad  fallen 
into  his  power,  and  Hammooda  Basha  built 
the  batteries  which  surround  it  near  the  sea.  It 
mounts,  including  the  outworks,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of 
which  are  handsome  bronze  ones,  presents  or 
captures  from  Christian  powers;  of  theae^  two  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beautv  :  the  one  is 
a  ninety-four  pounder,  and  weighs  twenty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  the  other 
carries  a  sixty-eight  pound  ball:  they  were 
both  made  in  Tuscany.  The  body  of  the  castle 
is  not  very  strong,  but  the  new  batteries  are 
solidly  built  a  fleur  (TeaUf  and  kepi  in  good 
order.  The  fortress  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
with  water  from  the  hill  of  Maallakah  between 
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the  Goletta  and  Rliades ;  and  close  to  the  new 
canal  or  passage  made  by  the  sea  into  the  lake, 
is  another  detached  fort.  On  the  banks  of  the 
old  canal  is  a  very  large  and  curious  mortar. 
The  present  kahia  of  Halek  el  Wad,  or  minis* 
ter  of  marine,  is  Sidi  Mahmood.  who  was  lately 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  French  court :  he  is  a 
very  agreeable,  polished  man,  and  speaks  both 
French  and  Italian ;  his  father,  and  predecessor 
in  office,  Sidi  Muhammed^  was  manj'  years  back 
ambassador  in  London,  where  he  married  an 
Englishwoman.  It  appears  he  was  one  day 
walking  in  the  streets,  when  he  met  a  Tery 
pretty  member  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  who  in- 
vited him  to  her  house,  when  he  becanie  so 
much  attached  to  his  new  acquaintance,  that  he 
married  her  and  brought  her  to  Tunis;  and 
after  a  residence  of  only  ten  years,  she  had  so 
completely  forgotten  her  native  language,  that 
she  could  no  longer  read  any  of  the  books  she 
had  brought  with  her,  or  understand  a  single 
sentence  of  English  which  might  be  addressed 
to  her. 
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Tunis  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  nume- 
rous bubbles,  which,  in  1826,  extracted  such 
ininiense  sums  from  the  purses  of  the  credulous 
and  speculative.  A  coral  fishing  company 
was  established,  and  Mr.  T-—  sent  out  as  its 
agent  This  person  purchased  from  the  Bey 
the  right  of  fishing  off  the  coast,  for  which  he 
paid  fifty  thousand  piastres,  (two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds.)  He  also 
bought  for  a  small  sum  a  number  of  teskerehs^ 
or  licences,  which  he  re-sold  to  the  fishermen 
for  six  hundred  piastres  each.  A  considerable 
number  of  Genoese,  Livornese,  and  Maltese, 
Iiaving  altogether  about  five  hundred  boats 
among  them,  came  over  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing ;  but  before  they  purchased  the  teskerehs, 

they  obtained  from  Mr.T a  promise,  legally 

drawn  up,  and  registered  in  the  English  chan- 
cei*y9  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  indemnify 
them  for  any  losses  they  might  sustain  from  the 
Tuniseen,  or  any  other  government;  and  he 
moreover  promised  the  protection  of  two  En- 
glish men-of-war.  Furnished  with  these  guaran- 
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tees,  the  men  sailed,  and  commenced  fishing  on 

a  part  of  the  coast  which  Mr.  T told  them 

Iielouged  to  the  company,  but  which  was  known 
to  be  claimed  by  France,  They  had  not  been 
long  there,  when  a  French  man-of-war  bore 
down  upon  them,  captured  two  of  the  boats 
which  were  afterwards  condemned  at  Bona,  and 
sent  off  the  others.  Ttie  fishermen  applied  to 
Mr.  T for  compensation  for  their  losses  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulated  arrangements;  but  he 
coolly  told  them  to  apply  to  the  Bey  or  to  the 
French  government,  as  he  himself  did  not  in- 
tend to  pay  them  a  single  piastre.  Our  con* 
sul-general  was  now  obliged  to  interfere,  but  as 

Mr,    T still  refused    satisfying   the    poor 

men  who  had  lost  their  time  and  property,  he 
was  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  till  he  had 
done  80,  The  Bey  subsequently  indemnified 
the  fishermen,  though  he  was  not  bound  to  do 
GO,  and  repaid  to  the  company  the  fifty  thousand 
piastres  forming  the  purchase-money,  and  also 
what  he  had  received  for  the  teskereha.  With 
these  sums  Mr.  T returned  to  England,  and 
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the  coral  fishery  was  abandoned. — The  duputed 
ground  was  that  which  extends  from  the  Wady 
Zaine  to  the  Wad  el  Erk  on  the  west,  a  length 
of  coast  of  about  twelre  miles,  and  richer  in 
coral  than  any  other  part  of  the  regency.     The 
Bey  of  Tunis  claims  as  far  as  the  Wad  el  Erk, 
and  proves  his  right  by  the  known  fact  of  his 
having  always  collected  tribute  up  to  its  right 
bank,  but  on  what  grounds  the  French  support 
their  claims  to  the  Wady  Zaine  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn ;    they  are,  however,  ex- 
ti*emely  anxious  to  maintain  it,  and  have  also 
done  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  possession  <^ 
the  island  of  Tabarca,  as  will  appear  by  the 
treaty  which  the  Polignac  ministry  endeavour- 
ed, in  August  1830,  to  force  on  the  Bey,  after 
the  capture  of  Algiers.  In  the  fifth  article  of  this 
treaty,  but  to  which  the  Bey  positively  refused 
to  accede,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
restores  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  exclu- 
sively for  coral«  from  the  limits  of  the  French 
possessions  as  far  as  Cape  Negro,  on  the  same 
footing  as  she  held  it  before  the  war  of  1799. 


France  shall  pay  no  e<]uivalent  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right.  Iler  former  possessions,  edi- 
ficos,  and  different  buildings  and  constructions 
ill  the  island  of  Taharca  shall  also  be  restored 
to  her ;"  and  again,  by  the  third  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty,  entered  into  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  between  General  ClauZeL 
OD  the  part  of  France,  and  Sidi  Mustafa,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  on  the  part  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  it 
was  stipulated  that  "  an  asylum  shall  be  granted 
without  any  expenses  whatever  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Tunis,  in  the  island  of  Tabarca,  to 
Frencli  vessels  of  the  coral  fishery  and  others." 

This  nrticie  was  also  decidedly  rejected  by 
the  Bey,  and  the  English  government  protested 
likewise  against  these  two  conditions,  as  well  as 
against  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  latter  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
French  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  Beylek  of 
Constantina,  should  only  pay  half  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  vessels  of  other  nations. 

By  the  last  treaty,  in  order  to  bribe  the  Tii- 
niseen  government,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bey's 
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brother,  Sidi  Mustafa,  should  be  i^ipointed 
Bey  of  the  beylek  of  Constantina,  and  by  one 
of  the  articles  of  a  subsequent  treaty,  (Feb.  6, 
1831,)  Ahmed  Bey,  a  member  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  was  nominated  Bey  of  the  province  of 
Oran,  on  condition  of  each  paying  yearly  to 
France  one  million  of  francs.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  was  meant  by  saying,  that  Ta- 
barca  formerly  belonged  to  France,  and  should 
now  be  restored  to  her,  for  she  certainly  never 
possessed  it. 

Tabarca  *  was  ceded,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Liomellini,  in 
ransom  of  one  of  the  Tuniseen  chiefs  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner ;  but,  in  1T40,  it  was  re- 
taken by  one  of  the  Beys,  and  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  the  island  of  San  Pietro,  off  the  coast 

•  Tabarca  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  as, 
for  example,  by  Silius  Itaiicus,  who  says : 

"  Tabraca,  tum  Tyrium  vulgus,  Sarranaque  Leptis ;" 

and  by  Juvenal,  in  his  tenth  Satire : 

**  Qiialis  umbnferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  saltus." 
These  woods  have  now,  however,  vanished. 
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of  Sardinia,  from  whence,  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand,  they  were  brought  away  by 
Hanimooda  Basha,  and  taken  to  Tunis,  where 
they  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Tabarkeens, 
many  of  whom  have  embraced  Muhammedan- 
ism.  Tabarca  has  ever  since  been  in  the  pos- 
&esGion  of  Tunis,  which  state  formerly  also  held 
a  great  part  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  namely, 
the  province  and  town  of  IJonjeah,  and  Con- 
stantina  itself,  which  was  generally  governed  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Tunis. 

The  best  places  for  finding  coral  off  the  Tii* 

Five  to  six  miles  off  Cape  Bon,  in  rrom  furty  to  ninety 

Seven  lo  eight  mile:,  off  the  ialtrnds  of  Jalta,  in  sixty  lu 
eighty  fathom ; 

One  mile  off  the  Fratetii  rocks,  in  fif'ty-five  lathoni ; 
Four  10  sis  miles  off  Rasel  A.beaclh,iueity-fiveraihoiD; 
Six  to  seven  miles  ofT  Cape  Negro,  in  sixty  fathom ; 
Ten  lo  twelve  miles  offTaburca,  in  seventy-five  fftthom. 

To  tbe  south-east  of  Tunis  is  a  large  dismal 
burial-ground,  whose  turbehs and  smaller  tomlis 
are  mostly  in  ruins;  but  at  no  time  are  these 
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spots  to  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  ones  of 
Stambool,  Scutari,  or  others  in  Turicey ;  the 
tombs  themselves  presenting  none  of  those 
graceful  forms  which  are  there  seen  peeping 
through  extensive  and  silent  forests  of  magnifi- 
cent cypresses,  the  grovrth  of  ages.  Not  a  tree 
of  any  kind  adorns  the  last  home  of  the  Moors. 
This  cemetery  is  bounded  with  a  chain  of 
heights,  the  summit  of  which  nearest  the  lake, 
is  crowned  by  the  sanctuary  of  Sidi  Aii  bel 
Hassan  ;  the  centre  by  the  bur)  Ali  Rais,  built 
above  some  ancient,  extensive,  and  picturesque 
quarries ;  to  the  right,  and  separated  from  the 
fort  by  a  narrow  valley,  thn>ugh  which  winds 
the  road  to  Zaghwan,  are  the  tombs  of 
Lilla  Aysha  Manoobeah,  and  of  Lalelah,  or 
Leid  el  Leilah,  two  female  saints,  as  well  as 
princesses.  The  softer  sex  does  not  appear  to 
have  furnished  many  similar  holy  personages ; 
for  I  believe  these  are  the  only  ones  known  in 
the  regency,  at  least  I  certainly  never  heard  any 
others  spoken  of.  Many  beautiful  views  are 
obtained  from  different  parts  of  these  heights. 
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During  Sliatian,  the  month  which  precedes 
Itamadhan,  may  daily  be  seen  outside  the 
Bab  el  Baheri,  wrestliog  matches  between  the 
GooTfiliejis,  a  body  of  strong  athletic  Turks 
who  are  kept  in  pay  by  the  Basha  tu  amuse 
him  during  the  long  dull  hours  of  the  Muham- 
medan  Lent.  A  month  before  this  time,  these 
men  commence  training  and  exercising  them- 
selves; with  the  exception  of  breeches  made  of 
very  thick  leather,  they  are  periectly  naked,  and 
their  bodies  are  copiously  covered  with  oil.  I 
never  remember  having  seen  even  among  our 
prize-fighters  such  powerful  and  iron  frames,  or 
greaterfcatsofmuEcularstrfngth  and  activity  than 
these  men  displayed,  and  which  vividly  called 
to  mind  the  beautiful  group  in  the  Tribune  at 
Florence.  The  games  are  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  Bash-Fehlewan,  and  the  final 
victor  receives  from  the  Bey  a  reward  of  two 
thousand  piastres.  Lives  are  occasionally  lost 
in  these  amusements. 

Another  very  interesting  spectacle  is  the  fete 
given  (HI  the  occasion  of  an  Arab  niairiage ; 
L  2 
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this  consists  of  equestrian  games.  A  good  level 
piece  of  ground  is  selected,  sometimes  under  the 
town  walls,  at  others  close  to  the  Bardo.  The 
tournament  field  is  oblong,  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  spectators,  who  form  its  boundaries  by 
sitting  cross-legged  round  the  open  space.  The 
best  riders  of  the  tribe,  mounted  on  the  most 
active  horses,  are  then  introduced  into  the  arena, 
the  men  being  clothed  with  as  much  splendour 
as  their  means  will  permit  them,  while  the 
chargers  are  covered  with  large  silk  housings  of 
different  colours,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and 
resembling  those  of  ancient  knights,  as  repre- 
sented in  Froissart.  Some  of  the  Arabs  then 
commence  making  their  horses  dance  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  whilst  men  on 
foot  occasionally  rush  forward  and  discharge 
their  muskets  close  to  the  horses^  ears.  Others 
dash  forward  at  full  speed  along  the  line  of 
seated  spectators,  as  close  to  their  feet  ad  they 
possibly  can,  without  actually  trampling  upon 
them ;  and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  throw- 
ing their  horses  on  their  haunches,  spin  them 
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round  on  their  hind  tegs,  and  resume  in  the  op- 
posite direction  their  wild  career.  It  is  a  nervous 
sight  to  behold, for  you  momentarily  expect  to  see 
some  person  or  child  crushed  l>eneatli  the  horses' 
hoofs ;  but  no  accident  ev«r  happens,  and  men, 
womcn,andcbildren.inaintain  their  seats  with  the 
greatestcalmnessandfcelingof  security,  saluting 
any  well-executed  point  of  horsemanship  with 
loud  and  exulting  shouts  of  approbation,  whilst 
the  women  accompany  them  with  the  usual  but 
indescribable  cries  of  the  quick- repeated  lu-lu- 
lu-lu;  in  return  for  which  they  are  covered 
with  clouds  of  sand  and  dust,  which  the  impe- 
tuous coursers  throw  up  behind  them.  Three 
or  four  others,  dashing  their  sharp  stirrups  into 
the  flanks  of  their  itnpatieat  steeds,  rush  madly 
along  the  length  of  the  arena, shouting  forth  their 
tekbir,  or  war-cries,  and  whirling  round  their 
heads  the  long  and  silver-adorned  Arab  gnns, 
which  they  discharge  at  the  spectators  when  they 
have  reached  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  lists. 
Others  engage  with  swords  soldiers  on  foot,  gal- 
loping  rouod   their   adversaries  in   incredibly 
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small  circles,  twisting  their  horses  suddenly 
round,  and  then  circling  to  the  other  hand; 
and  I  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  acti* 
vity  and  suppleness  of  the  rider  or  of  his  horse. 
Others,  whilst  at  full  speed,  will  lean  oyer, 
and  without  in  the  least  reducing  their 
pace,  pick  up  from  the  ground  a  piastre  or 
any  other  equally  small  object,  throvm  down 
for  the  purpose.  These  sports  form  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  animated 
scenes  I  ever  beheld,  increased  as  it  is  by  the 
waving  of  many  silken  sanjaks  of  the  brightest 
colours,  by  the  music,  the  report  of  fire  arms, 
the  war-cries  of  the  performers,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  spectators.  As  neither  our  men  nor  our 
horses  possess  the  suppleness  and  quickness  of 
motion  which  these  wild  sons  of  the  desert 
have  acquired,  I  should  much  fear  for  the 
result  of  a  single  combat  between  them ; 
but  acting  en  masse,  I  feel  confident  that  a 
squadron  of  English  hussars  would  easily  drive 
before  them  a  force  of  Bedouins  ten  times 
greater  in   number :    in    fact,   these  Africans 


have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  a  compact  and 
regular  charge. 

The  population  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  has 
been  estimated  at  3,500,000;  namely,  Turks, 
7,000 ;  Moors  and  Arabs,  2,386,000;  Christians, 
7,000;  Renegades,  112,000;  Jews,  100,000; 
but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  now  auiounls 
to  so  great  a  number;  judging  at  least  from  the 
vast  tracts  of  desert  land  which  are  met  with  in 
the  interior,  I  should  be  induced  to  state  it  at 
only  about  2,000,000.  Not  more  than  half  a 
century  back,  it  liowcver  reached  to  .'(,000,000 ; 
but  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  soon  after, 
and  the  one  which  continued  without  inter- 
mission during  the  years  1818, 19.  and  20, added 
also  to  several  periods  of  scarcity,  especially  the 
great  famine  in  1805,  have  reduced  that  numlier 
by  more  than  one-half. 

From  the  great  number  of  ancient  towns, 
whose  ruins  are  seen  scattered  over  tlie  face  of 
the  whole  country,  but  which  now  stand  in  the 
midst  of  vast  solitudes,  tenanted  solely  by  the 
lion,  the  wolf,  and  the  hysna — from  the  known 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  a  fertility  whose  effects  at 
present  appear  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  na- 
ture to  produce;  from  the  immense  armies  which 
were  maintained  by  the  former  lords  of  the  land, 
and  from  the  strong  and  numerous  colonies  sent 
forth  to  extend  on  foreign  and  conquered  shores 
the  empire  and  power  of  the  mother  country, 
I  should  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  during  the 
height  of  its  former  prosperity,  this  fair  realm 
supported  a  population  of  12,000,000  of  in- 
habitants ;  a  number,  which  under  a  good 
government,  assisted  by  laborious,  active,  and 
enterprising  subjects,  might  in  a  few  short  years 
be  re-established,  and  maintained  in  prosperity 
and  affluence.  At  present  agriculture  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  neglected  and  abandoned,  no 
person  daring  to  cultivate  more  ground  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  his  own  immediate  wants, 
and  to  pay  his  taxes  to  government.  During 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  part  of  this  rich  do- 
main was  called,  from  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
the  Emporium  ;  and  vast  quantities  of  grain 
were  exported   to  different  and  less  favoured 
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parts  of  the  world;  and  even  in  not  verj  remote 
years,  many  were  the  cargoes  shipped  off  to  fo- 
reign ports:  hut  at  this  day  corn  is  actually 
imported  into  the  Tuniseen  territories,  so  dis- 
couraging and  blighting  in  their  effects  have 
been  the  measures  of  government.  The  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  duties  will  in  itself  exem- 
plify this  point.  The  collector  goes  into  a  field 
whilst  the  crop  is  still  young  and  green,  and 
values  it  according  to  his  caprice  or  desire  of 
gain, — of  course  carefully  avoiding  to  esti- 
mate it  under  its  real  value ;  the  owner  is  then 
obliged  to  pay  a  tithe  on  this  supposed  value 
of  his  future  crop,  though  when  the  harvest- 
lime  has  arrived,  he  finds  that  it  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  the  fuurth  part  of  the  sum  at  which 
it  was  estimated.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  olives,  in  which  consist  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  country  ;  antl  these,  moreover,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  gathered  till  an  order  to  that 
effect  has  been  received ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  from  the  great  delay  which  often 
takes  place  in  sending  it,  the  fruit  falls  and  rots 
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on  the  ground,  the  owner  not  being  permitted 
to  pick  it  up ;  he  is  also  obliged  to  send  his 
olives,  when  they  have  finally  been  collected,  to 
mills  established  by  the  Bey,  who  derives  there- 
from a  considerable  profit 

All  provisions  entering  Tunis  pay  a  duty  of 
one-fourth  of  their  value,  before  they  can  be 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market ;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  the  Bey's  twelve  cooks,  in 
their  state  dresses,  parade  the  markets  every 
morning,  and  seize  whatever  is  required  for  the 
day^s  consumption  at  the  Bardo. 

The  chief  exports  from  Tunis  were  grain, 
oil,  live  cattle,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  mad- 
der, red  caps,  Jerbeh  shawls,  &c.  senna,  soap, 
sponges,  cotton,  ostrich  feathers,  orchilla  weed, 
barilla,  and  coral  ;  but  many  of  these  were  in 
such  small  quantities  as  scarcely  to  deserve  be- 
ing noticed,  and  others  have  ceased  entirely. 

The  race  of  horses,  from  similar  destructive 
measures,  has  become  greatly  deteriorated  ;  for 
who  can  feel  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  the 
breed,  when  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  his  care 
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and  attentioD  have  made  him  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  animal,  it  will  instantly  be  seized  from 
him  by  the  Bey's  agents  P  The  French  had 
sent  to  Tunis  an  officer  to  purchase  horses  for 
their  cavalry,  but  after  a  residence  of  six 
months  in  the  country,  he  could  only  procure 
about  three  hundred;  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had,  during  that  time,  scarcely  seen  a  single 
horse  of  any  great  value. — The  cattle  are  small, 
but  good,  and  considerable  numbers  are  sent 
over  to  Malta.  Some  of  the  breeds  of  sheep 
are  very  fine,  and  all  possess  the  enormous  and 
fat  tail,  which  forms  the  ch a ratt eristic  of  most 
of  the  African  breeds.  The  famous  Merinos  of 
Spain  were  originally  introduced  from  Barbary. 
Shaw  menlioQH  having  seen  an  animal  bred  be- 
tween the  ass  and  the  cow,  called  the  kumrah, 
which  he  thus  describes.  "That  which  I  saw, 
and  which  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  rarity,  was 
single-hoofed  like  the  ass,  but  distinguished 
from  it,  in  having  a  sleeker  skin,  with  the  tail 
and  the  head  (though  without  horns)  in  fashion 
of  the  dams."     I  made  diligent  researches  after 
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this  animal,  but  never  succeeded  in  seeing  any 
of  them ;  though  some  Arabs  told  me  that  a 
very  few  did  exist,  and  that  they  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Berdoor  jyoj  I  have  also 
heard  that  this  race  of  mules  is  sometimes  found 
in  northern  Italy. 

At  the  Bardo  was  a  curious  little  animal  which 
died  but  a  short  time  before  I  quitted  Tunis; 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  resembled  the  ass, 
whilst  the  hinder  was  like  the  deerV*  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  a  variety  of  game — 
partridges,  rhaads  or  poules  de  Carthage^  hoo- 
barahs,  hares,  gazelles,  wild  boars,  and  the 
bukr  el  wash,  or  red  deer.  Wild  beasts  are  also 
numerous:  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  hyaenas, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  are  often  met  with. 

The  Moors  of  Tunis  are  generally  a  quiet, 
well-behaved  race;  but  many  of  the  Arab 
tribes  are  wild,  lawless,  and  sanguinary.  But 
on    the   whole,   the   population   of  this   king- 

*  Leo  Africanus  mentions  having  rode  on  an  animal 
called  Adimroain,  which  he  describes  to  be  a  tame  beast, 
shaped  like  a  ram,  and  of  the  stature  of  an  ass,  and  hav- 
ing long  and  dangle  ears. 
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dom  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  civilized 
of  any  of  the  states  of  Barbary ;  though,  in 
negociations  with  the  Tuniseeiis,  as  well  as 
with  the  neighbouring  powers  of  northern 
Africa,  measures  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  as  they  are  always 
supposed  to  originate  from  fear  and  weakness. 

Commodore  Decatur,  during  the  short  war 
which  existed  in  1815  between  America  and 
these  powers,  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just 
estimate  of  their  character  in  this  respect,  and 
of  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards 
them,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  despatches.  "  During 
the  progress  of  our  negociations  with  the 
states  of  Barbary,  now  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, there  has  appeared  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  each  of  them,  to  grant,  as  far  as  we 
were  in  a  situation  to  demand.  Any  attempt 
to  conciliate  them,  except  through  the  influence 
of  their  fears,  I  should  expect  to  be  vain." 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  he  immediately  obtained 
what  he  soughl. 
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Id  writing  to  the  Tuniseen  government,  who 
had  permitted  two  prizes,  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can privateer,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  harbour 
by  a  British  cruizer,  and  had  also  suffered  a 
company  of  merchants,  subjects  of  Tunis,  to 
seize  the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  at 
their  own  price,  and  much  below  its  real  value, 
he  says,  ^^  In  consequence  of  this  information, 
as  soon  as  I  had  obtained  justice  from  Algiers 
for  her  aggressions,  I  hastened  to  this  port  with 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  exact  from 
the  regency  an  observance  of  our  treaty.  I 
now  require  an  immediate  restitution  of  the 
property,  or  its  value.  Your  Excellency  will 
perceive  the  necessity  of  the  earliest  attention  to 
this  communication,  and  of  making  known  to 
me  the  decision  of  his  Excellency  the  Bey  with 
the  least  possible  delay." 

The  fifty. six  thousand  dollars  demanded 
were  immediately  paid  to  him,  as  were  also 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  by  the  Tripoleens, 
who  had  permitted  two  American  vessels  to  be 
taken  from  under  the  guns  of  their  forts  by  a 
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British  sWp  of  war,  and  had  refused  protection 
to  an  AraericiLn  cniizer  lying  withiu  their  ju- 
risdictioQ. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Europeun  powera 
pursue  this  system  too  far,  and  greatly  irritate 
the  Moors  by  demanding  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  from  duties  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
tent and  on  points  where  it  would  be  ruin  to 
concede  them.  They  also,  for  every  triding 
little  irregularity,  or  slight  deviation  from 
even  the  most  insigniticant  parts  of  a  treaty, 
immediately  threaten  bombardment  and  exter- 
mination. The  little  Italian  states  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia  have  lately  been  following  this 
system  ;  till  the  Bey  at  last,  losing  all  patience, 
has  taken  up  arms,  and  told  them  to  do  their 
worst.  This  was  not  certainly  the  answer 
either  expected  or  desired,  and  tliey  are  at  some 
loss  how  to  act;  for,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot,  like  the  French,  throw  on 
the  African  shores  a  brave  and  powerful  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  to  overrun  and  conquer 
the  country. 
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With  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  regency,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice. 
The  army  consisted  in  1832,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  could  obtain,  of  about  fifty 
thousand  men — namely, 

Men. 
Nizam  jedeed,  or  regular  infantry,  two  r^ments 

of  two  battalions  each  ....  SyOOO 
Regular  artillery  and  engineers  -  -        a^O 

Turkish  troops,  infantry  ...  3,000 
Zouaves,  infantry  ....     8,000 

Sbahis,  or  paid  cavalry,  four  regiments  -  -  2,000 
Mamlooks,  or  body-guard  .  .  .        300 

Contingents  furnished    by  the  different   Arab 

tribes  in  the  regency,  chiefly  cavalry  -  40,000 


Total  49,620 

The  men  incorporated  in  the  four  battalions 
of  Nizam  jedeed  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  terri- 
tory called  the  Aard,  of  which  the  Saheb-el-taba 
is  Kaeed,  and  which  includes  all  that  part  of  the 
maritime  country  to  the  south  of  the  Sahul, 
which  district  has  also  furnished  several  of  its 
men.  The  troops  were  originally  raised  at  the 
commencement  of  1831,  and  were  drilled  and 


organized  hy  Colonel  Guy,  a  French  officer  of 
engineers.  They  are  at  present  commanded  by 
Selim  Aglia,  an  intelligent  young  man.  Their 
uniform  is  prcrciscly  the  sacne  as  that  worn  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
European  system,  consisting  of  a  blue  jacket, 
with  red  collars  and  cuffs  for  the  first  regi- 
ment, and  green  for  the  second  ;  the  overalls  are 
also  blue,  and  very  full  to  the  knee,  from  which 
to  the  ancles  they  fit  tight,*  The  arms  and  ap- 
pointments are  Rntirely  European.  Their  liead- 
drcBS  consists  of  a  shasheah  without  the  turban. 
They  were  originally  tpiartered  in  the  town  of 
Tunis;  but  their  conduct  was  so  insubordinate 
and  lawless,  that  they  were  afterwards  removed 
tu  the  Muhammedeah,  about  six  miles  from  the 
capital^! hough,  whenever  they  obtain  short 
leaves  of  absence,  theyconne  to  Tunis,  and  there 
commit  the  greatest  excesses.  As  examples  of 
this,  I  shall  mention  three  instances  which  oc- 
curred, to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  the  course 

*   In  summer,  for  this  dreas  is  substituted  ooe  of  while 
light  canvas,  bearing  the  distinctive  lacings. 
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of  a  single  morning,  and  at  one  of  which  I  was 
present.  One  of  these  men  seized  one  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Reade's  donkeys,  which  was  returning  from 
market,  laden  with  provisions.  Another,  having 
conceived  an  affection  for  a  Jew's  cloak,  coolly 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  open  and 
crowded  street,  and  afterwards  pounded  the 
Hebrew's  head  with  a  large  stone,  because  he 
had  presumed  to  remonstrate.  A  third,  having 
observed  a  Moor  retiring  from  the  market  with 
twenty-five  piastres,  the  produce  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  he  had  that  morning  sold,  asked  him 
for  the  money;  which  being  refused,  the  sol- 
dier drew  his  knife,  and  stabbed  the  man  through 
the  neck,  of  which  wound  he  immediately  died, 
and  the  Nizam  quickly  carried  off  the  money, 
perfectly  unmolested  by  the  numerous  by- 
standers. The  two  first,  however,  received  the 
bastinado,  and  the  last  lost  his  head. — Early  in 
the  present  spring  most  of  them  were  marched 
down  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  to  defend 
it  against  the  expected  attacks  of  the  Sardinians. 
One  battalion  was  quartered   at  the  Goletta, 
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where,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Saheb-el- 
taba  and  Selim,  they  behaved  remarkably  well, 
no  complaint  whatever  having  been  brought 
against  them.  They  manoeuvre  with  tolerable 
precision,  but  are  horridly  set-up. 

The  artillery  and  engineers,  who  were  at  first 
eommanded  and  disciplined  bv  Captain  Lugan, 


a  French  officer,  were  ci 

One  Company  of  Artillery 
One  of  Engineers 
Train 


s  follows : 


Off.      N.C.O.      Pii*. 


The  materiel   of    the    artillery    is    as    fol- 
lows: 


236  zouAVKs. 

A  European  military  band  has  been  esta- 
blished under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Lau- 
rent, who  has  taught  his  pupils,  all  young 
Moors  or  Arabs,  to  play  very  correctly  and 
together,  and,  what  is  really  surprising,  both 
the  instructor  and  the  eleves  are  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  each  other*s  language. 

The  corps  of  Turks  do  garrison  duty  in  the 
principal  forts,  such  as  £1  Eaf,  Ghafsa,  &c.  Few 
of  them  were  bom  in  Turkey,  being  descen- 
dants of  those  troops  which  used  to  be  sent  over 
to  Barbary,  when  it  was  more  immediately 
subject  to  the  Porte  :  however,  a  few  recruits 
are  occasionally  brought  over  from  Anadoly. 
The  rest  are  Kool-Oghlus,  or  sons  of  Turks  by 
Moorish  women. 

The  Zouaves  are  natives  of  the  inland  parts 
of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  and  may  be  called 
the  Swiss  of  Africa,  serving  any  power  which 
will  pay  them,  as  we  may  see  exemplified  at 
Algiers,  where  many  of  them  are  fighting  un- 
der the  French  colours. 

The  Sbahis  are  the  regular  cavalry  of  the 
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stat^,  and  are  conipaaed  of  both  Moors  and 
Arabs.  Under  their  bernoos  and  sefsar,  they 
wear  the  regular  embroidered  Moorish  dress,  and 
have  Morocco  boots,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
armed  at  the  heel  with  spurs,  or  rather  strong 
spikes  of  iron,  abont  five  inche.s  long.  They 
all  receive  pay. 

The  Arab  contingents  are  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent tiibes  of  Bedoueens,  who,  in  return,  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  many  taxes  and 
contribntions ;  they  are  merely  dressed  in  sef- 
sars  and  bemooses,  and  are  armed  with  the  long 
Arab  gun.  Thia  is  the  wild  cavalry  for  which 
Numidia  was  formerly  famous ;  but  they  are 
no  longer  "  in/rceni,"  or  without  saddles,  pos- 
sessing, like  the  Moors,  the  Turkish  sharp  bit, 
{"  (upntia  tempera!  ornfreBnin")  and  the  high- 
backed,  high -pommel  led  saddle,  with  shovel 
stirrups,  which  act  as  spurs— a  most  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  ancient  system  of  equita- 
tion of  the  Numidians,  thus  described  by  Lucan: 

....  qus  nudo  resid>;ns  Massylia  dorso. 
Ore  levi  flectil  rrenorum  neacia  virga. 
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Without  saddles  or  bridles,  their  manoeuvres 
could  not  have  been  very  correct,  nor  their 
charges  effective ;  though  we  read  that  the  Ro» 
mans,  on  one  occasion,  when  they  wished  to 
make  a  most  irresistible  charge,  threw  away 
their  bridles  before  they  commenced  it.  Those 
of  the  present  day  manage  and  twist  their 
horses  about  when  at  full  speed,  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  dexterity. 

The  Mamlooks  are  all  renegades.*  They 
are  not  enlisted  in  the  corps  until  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  horses  and 
arms,  and  know  all  the  roads  and  passes  in 
the  regency.  Their  former  splendid  uniforms 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  unbecoming  one  of 
the  Nizam  jedeed  :  the  dress  is  black,  with 
piatache  facing. 

To  this  corps  we  may  add  the  Uampas,  or 
Gens  d*armes,  who  are  chiefly  Turks;  they  are 
quartered  mostly  at  the  Bardo,  and  have  great 
power.  Their  uniform  is  black,  with  orange 
facings. 

*  They  are  chieHy  Neapolitans^  Sicilians,  and  Sardi- 
nians :  only  one  was  English.  '     j\ 


SOLDIERS      PAY. 

There  are  five  very  large  and  handsome  bar- 
racks in  Tunifi,  built  I>y  Hamnioo<Ia  Pasha; 
and  the  present  Bey  is  building  a  superb  one, 
capable  of  con  tain  inj^  nearly  five  thousand  men. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  one  karoob  a  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  tliree  years'  service  they 
receive  an  additional  asper,  so  that  after  having 
served  eighteen  years,they  are  in  the  monthly  re- 
ceiptof  about  five Khillings and fourpence.  They 
also  receive  rations  of  barley,  bread,  and  olives; 
formerly,  and  even  now  sometimes,  a  sheep 
is  also  given  twice  a  week  to  every  fourteen  men, 
besides  a  trifling  allowance  of  coffee  and 
titbacco.*     Both    the  Mamlooks  and   Hampas 

•  The  Mamlooks'  pay  is  twenty-two  aspera  per  day, 
will)  rations,  and  cloth  for  their  uniforma,  which  they 
make  up  at  their  own  expense ;  they  have,  besides,  se- 
veral perquisites,  and  wli^n  with  the  camp  they  receive  an 
addition  to  tlieir  pay.  Soldiers,  when  sent  on  dclach- 
ment,  ride  up  to  a  village  or  doutror  about  two  hours 
after  mid-day,  aiid  demand  billets ;  tlie  people  then  ofier 
them  money  not  to  stop,  but  lo  go  on  lo  the  next  inha- 
bited place;  the  soldier  accepts  ihe  money  and  rides  on; 
and  if  he  is  fortunate,  in  passing  through  a  well  inhabited 
country,  he  may  repeal  this  three  or  four  times  before 
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have  frequent  opportunities  of  gaining  consi- 
derable sums  of  money ;  for  whenever  they  are 
sent  into  the  interior  to  arrest  any  person  and 
bring  him  to  the  Bardo,  they  make  their  pri- 
soner purchase  good  treatment  from  them  at  a 
very  high  price.  My  Mamlook  told  me  he  liad 
once  received  from  one  man  a  thousand  pias- 
tres, or  about  forty-six  pounds :  if  their  pri- 
soners will  not  open  their  purses,  they  are  made 
to  suffer  a  number  of  little  vexations,  such  as 

m 

marching  on  foot  with  the  hands  tightly  bound 
to  the  stirrups,  the  Mamlook  occasionally  put- 
ting his  horse  to  a  gallop — sleeping  in  the  open 
air — receiving  only  a  small  portion  of  bad  food 
— and  on  one  occasion  my  friend  told  me,  that 
during  the  great  heats  of  the  day,  when  they 
halted  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  used  lo  picket 
his  prisoner  with  his  back  to  the  ground,  and 

sun-set,  when  he  finally  dismounts,  and  finds  himself 
much  richer  than  in  the  morning.  This  corresponds  in 
its  effects  to  the  teeth-money  system  of  the  Turks,  whose 
soldiers  make  their  hosts  pay  a  certain  sum  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  wear  and  tear,  which  theirs  and  their  horses' 
teeth  have  suffered  in  masticating  the  provisions  set  be- 
fore them. 
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the  face  turned  up  to  the  sun,  and  well  smeared 
with  honey  or  date  paste  to  attract  the  flies: 
this  and  other  similar  little  expedients  at  last 
made  the  poor  man  count  out  his  money,  when 
a  horse  was  immediately  seized  for  his  use,  and 
he  entered  the  gates  of  the  Dardo  more  like  a 
powerful  chief  at  the  head  of  his  suite  than  as 
a  prisoner. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  fifty  thou- 
sand men  compose  a  standing  army,  for  weraust 
deduct  the  whole  of  the  forty  thousand  Be- 
doueens,  who  are  only  called  out  to  accompany 
the  periodical  camps,  or  to  serve  against  the 
enemy;  and  as  the  same  may  he  said  of  part 
of  the  other  troops,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
calculate  the  standing  army  at  only  about  six 
thousand  men.  According  to  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1830,  between  the 
Bey  and  Marshal  Claiizel,  Sidi  Mustafa,  the 
Bey's  brother,  was  appointed  Bey  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Constantina,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
paying  yearly  to  France  one  million  of  francs ; 
but  as  it  was   necessary   first  to  conquer  the 
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country,  an  army  was  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  orders  of  the  Saheb-eUtaba  and 
Colonel  Guy.     It  was  composed  as  follows : 

MEN. 

Nizam  jedeed                             .  1,000 

Turks  ....  2,000 

Zouaves  1,500 

Sbahis        .        .                .  1,500 

Bedoueens     .                .                .  20,000 

Artillery             .                 .                .  320 


Total  .  26,320 

But  as  this  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the 
French  government,  the  army  was  soon  after 
disbanded. 

The  once  powerful  and  dreaded  navy  of 
Tunis  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  a 
fatality  seems  to  hang  over  it,  which  appears 
likely  to  prevent  its  again  attaining  any  degree  of 
consequence.  During  the  dreadful  gales  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  August  1831,  raged  for 
three  successive  days,  three  frigates,  three  cor- 
vettes, one  xebek,  one  brig,  and  one  schooner, 
were  driven  on  shore  near  Hammam  U  Enf,  and 
entirely  destroyed  ;  this  disaster  being  also  ac- 
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coDipanied  with  the  loss  of  two  tbousand  lives. 
One  of  the  corvettes  was  moored  inside  the 
canal,  a  place  apparently  of  the  greatest  secu- 
rity, but  her  evil  destinies  succeeded  in  forcing 
her  out.  Another  corvette,  after  having  gone 
on  siiore,  was  with  great  exertions  got  off,  re- 
paired, and  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  ano- 
ther gale  effectually  wrecked  her.  At  Navariii 
the  Bey  had  three  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  one 
schooner,  but  which  took  no  part  in  the  action ; 
and  tnoreover  the  allied  commanders  notified  to 
the  Tuniseen  Admiral,  that  if  he  would  remain 
neuter,  not  a  single  shot  should  be  fired  against 
his  ships;  but  notwithstanding  this,  from  some 
unaccountable  and  unexplained  cause,  he  ran 
them  all  on  shore  and  burnt  them,  for  which 
conduct  the  Bey  has  promised  to  cut  off  his 
head,  if  ever  he  gets  him  into  his  power.— It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  six  years,  by  these  two 
misfortunes  alone,  six  frigates,  three  corvettes, 
three  brigs,  one  xebek,  and  two  schooners,  in 
all  fifteen  sail,  were  lost  to  the  Tunise«is;  a 
very  considerable  loss,  when  we  consider  the 
M  2 
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smallness  of  the  state ;  indeed,  so  greatly  has 
their  naval  force  been  reduced,  that  during  the 
war  between  the  Porte  and  Russia  in  1829,  the 
Bey  could  only  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sul- 
tan one  corvette,  three  brigs,  and  one  schooner. 
The  naval  force  consists  at  present  (1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1833)  of 

GUNS. 

•  •  •  •  2b« 

18 

.      14 

12 

.     14 

•  •  •  •  1  * 

10 


1  frigate 

1  corvette 

Ibrig 

1    " 

1    " 

1  schooner 

1        " 

1         « 

30  gun-boats 

The  frigate  was  originally  built  as  a  twenty- 
four  gun  corvette ;  but  an  upper  deck,  on  which 
were  placed  twenty-two  guns,  was  afterwards 
added.  The  corvette,  which  has  been  detained 
by  the  Turks,  is  the  only  ship  now  in  com- 
mission as  a  man-of-war ;  two  of  the  brigs  are 
employed  by  the  Bey  as  merchantmen,  and  only 
twelve  of  the  gun-boats  are  serviceable. — The 
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dock-yard  and  basin  were  constructed  by  Hani- 
mooda  Fasha,  and  are  now  under  the  direction  of 
Monsieur  Gaspari,  wlio  is  also  chief  constructor 
or  builder.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  several 
gun-boats  and  two  frigates  were  ordered  to  be 
built. 

The  Tuniseens  have  always  fought  very  well 
at  sea:  without  going  back  to  the  days  of 
their  greatest  power,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  mentioning  one  instance  of  this  which  oc- 
curred not  many  years  ago.  A  small  schooner 
of  ten  guns,  belonging  to  the  kiayah  of  the 
Goletta,  was  cruizing  aff  Civita  Vecchia,  when 
she  fell  in  with  two  Papa!  frigates,  one  mount- 
ing thirty-six  guns,  and  the  other  twenty-eight: 
against  these  she  maintained  a  gallant  action, 
which  only  ceased,  after  seven  hours  and 
a  half  fighting,  by  her  going  down  with  her 
colours  still  flying;  the  surviving  part  of  her 
crew  were  picked  up  by  the  enemy  and  made 
slaves,  being  obliged  to  work  in  chains  for 
three  years  upon  the  fortifications  and  arsenals 
of  Civita  Vecchia — and   this  in  a  country  go- 
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verned  by  the  Father  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  who,  in  oommon  with  aU  other  European 
nations,  has  lavished  on  the  Barbarj  powers  the 
deepest  curses  and  abuses  for  thus  treating  their 
prisoners. 

Slavery  was  entirely  abolished  in  1830,  both 
at  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  that  is  to  sliy,  that 
Christian  prisoners  are  never  in  future  to  be 
considered  as  slaves.  The  ransom  of  a  slave 
was  fixed  at  three  hundred  Venetian  sequins, 
after  the    liberation   of  Prince  ■■     from 

slavery,  for  which  he  had  promised  to  pay  the 
considerable  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  but  as  the  engagement  was  never 
fulfilled,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain.  The 
case  was  as  follows.  In  1798,  this  Neapolitan 
nobleman  was  proceeding  from  Naples  to  Fa* 
lermo,  in  a  vessel  he  had  freighted  with  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  property,  when  he  was 
captured  by  a  Tuniseen  cruizer.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  captivity,  he  ransomed  himself 
by  giving  a  bond  for  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     On  returning  to  his  country  he  made 
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arraDgement  with  hi^^  government,  by 
which  the  latter  took  upon  itself  the  payment 
of  the  debt ;  but  so  many  years  rolled  on  with- 
out  its  being  cancelled,  that  it  had  increased, 
from  arrears  of  interest,  I  suppose,  to  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  At  last, 
through  the  exertions  and  applications  of  Sir  ' 
Thomas  Reade,  the  Bey,  ivith  great  generosity, 
i^ed  for  the  bond  and  tore  it  up.  To  reward 
our  Consul-Gen  era  I  for  this  service,  the  King 
of  Naples  offered  him,  through  our  minister  at 
Naples,  the  cross  of  St.  Constantine,  which 
being  one  of  the  least  distinguished  in  all  Eu- 
rope, was  naturally  refused  by  our  minister, 
when,  after  some  difficulty,  the  decoration  of 
commander  of  the  order  of  Francesco  I.    was 

sent ;  but  the  familv  of have  never  even 

expressed  their  thanks. 

The  state  of  the  negro  slaves  is  far  from  pi- 
tiable, for  they  are  always  well  treated,  and  in 
many  instances  receive  from  their  master  a  good 
education.  It  is  also  often  the  custom  to  give 
them  their  liberty  at  theexpiration  of  seven  years' 
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service ;  but  in  several  cases  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  the  slaves  have  refused  to  accept 
their  freedom,  knowing  they  could  not  be  happier 
than  in  their  present  situation. — These  slaves 
are  brought  to  the  market  either  by  the  way  of 
Tripoli,  or  sometimes  direct  from  Ghadamz, 
and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Tripo- 
leens,  for  the  Tuniseens  seldom  send  any  cara- 
vans into  the  interior ;  but  the  negroes  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  about  twice  a  year,  come  to 
Tozer,  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  theircountry. 
The  gunpowder  with  which  the  army  and 
navy  are  supplied,  and  in  fact  the  only  powder 
that  is  allowed  to  be  used  within  the  state,  is 
made  in  the  Kazbah  of  Tunis,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Frenchman  who  has  obtained  the 
monopoly  from  the  Bey.  To  protect  this  ma- 
nufactory, the  importation  of  foreign  gunpow- 
der is  strictly  prohibited — contrary,  it  appears 
to  me,  to  an  article  in  one  of  our  treaties  with 
Tunis,  in  which  it  is  specified  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  introduce  into  her  ports  both  arms 
and  warlike  stores.     The  nitre  is  collected  in 
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great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  Jereed. 
Most  of  the  Bcdoueens  of  theinterior,  make,  tant 
bien  que  mat,  their  own  gunpowder;  but  few 
kuow  how  to  grain  it  properly,  and  many  never 
even  attempt  to  do  so,  leaving  it  in  fine  powder; 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  nearly  as  strong 
and  as  good  as  what  is  made  at  Tunis.  A  small 
quantity  of  English  povfder  is  the  most  accept- 
able present  that  can  be  made,  even  to  the 
greatest  men;  and  it  is  really  amusing  to  see 
their  looks  of  astonisKinent  and  admiration, 
when  they  behold  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  and 
the  small  quantity  which  is  required  to  carry  a 
ball  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  theirs  can 
ever  do ;  for  when  loading  with  their  own,  they 
measure  it  by  a  handfuU  for  each  charge,  so 
little  strength  does  it  possess. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Bagrada — Enormous  Serpents— The  Thaibao — Cas- 
tra  Cornelia— Utica— Sketch  of  its  History— Existing 
Remains  — Ghar-el-Milah —  Alluvial  Formations — Its 
Ancient  Port— Capes  Pulchrum,  Candidiim,  and  ApoU 
linis— Benzart, 

On  the  6th  of  November  I  started  for  Utica, 
Ghar-cl-Milah,  and  Benzart,  the  party  mounted 
on  horses  lent  to  me  by  Sidi  Muhammed  Ben 
Ayad.  The  one  I  rode  was  a  beautiful  creature, 
and  its  appointments  extremely  rich,  the  saddle 
being  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  highly  orna- 
mented with  gold  embroidery ;  the  bridle,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  Tunis,  had  winkers, 
was  covered  with  gold  patterns,  relieved,  like 
the  breast-plate,  by  large  solid  ornaments  of 
silver,  of  which  metal  was  also  the  collar  chain. 
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We  ascended  the  heights  of  the  Belvedere,  past- 
ing through  plantations  of  olives  ;  and  then  de- 
scended over  an  uncultivated  country  to  Sebor 
lah,  a  pretty  country-house  built  by  Yusuf 
Zaheb-el-taba,  under  Hammooda  Pasha,  where 
I  afterwards  spent  two  days,  during  anotlier  ex- 
cursion to  Utica.  It  at  present  belongs  to  Sidi 
Mustafa,  the  Bey's  brother,  who  lent  it  to  nie; 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  large  public  fountain 
attached  to  it,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  <i:lU«>. 
From  this  place  commences  an  extensive  and 
level  plain,  parts  of  which  evidently  appear  to 
have  been  wrested  from  the  sea;  and  winding 
through  it  can  still  be  traced  two  of  the  for- 
mer beds  of  the  Bngrada,  the  present  Majer- 
dah,  8J;=^.  which  river  we  readied  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  leaving  Sebalah.  The  Majer- 
dah  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters 
of  the  Wady  Serrat,  which  rise  in  that  part 
of  the  Chain  of  Atlas  called  Jebel  Nemamsha, 
aA^UJ  tJ*^,  in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees 
north,  and  those  of  the  Wady  Khamees,  which 
spring  forth  a  little  way  to  the  south-west  of 
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Tiffesh,  Tipasa.  This  latter  stream  appear? 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Bagrada,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy^s  statement  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  its  source,  which  was  called  Fons 
PoiamianuSy  and  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Mampaarus  Mons.  It  flows  in  a  deep  bed 
worn  through  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  con* 
stantly  changing  its  direction,  when  its  waters 
are  high  and  rapid.  When  I  crossed,  it  mea* 
sured  in  depth  about  five  or  six  feet  of  extremely 
muddy  water,  which  flowed  lazily  along,  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  It  answers  perfectly  to 
the  description  of  Lucan  :* 

•  It  may  be  thought  superfluous,  and  perhaps  pedan- 
tic, to  insert  so  many  quotations,  when  a  simple  refer- 
ence to  the  different  authors  would  be  sufficient;  and  this 
is  certainly  the  case  as  far  as  applies  to  the  reader  who  is 
comfortably  seated  in  his  library,  surrounded  by  all  the 
books  he  is  referred  to — but  the  generality  of  travellers 
do  not  carry  libraries  about  with  them,  and  most  certainly 
those  who  ride  through  Moslem  regions  do  not.  A  simple 
reference,  to  them,  is  therefore  perfectly  useless  —whereas 
die  actual  quotation  read  on  the  spot  to  which  it  alludes, 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  derived  from  the  view  of  any 
particular  place. 


Bagrada  lentus  agit  siccEc  sulcalor  areiiie; 

and  to  that  also  of  Silius  Italicus  :— 

Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede,  sulcat  arenas, 
Bagrada.  .  .  -  . 

Statius  thus  mentions  it : — 

Qiialia  Cyniphius  tacente  rlpa 
Pcenos  Bagraiia  serpit  inter  agros. 

The  banks  of  the  Bagrada  were  witnesses  to 
the  well-known  combat  between  the  forces  of 
Attilius  llegulus  and  an  enormous  serpent,  in 
225,  B.  C-  —  a  serpent  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  measured  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  leiiglh.  The  reptile  was  probably  the  Ha;- 
morrhois  mentioned  by  Lncan  : — 

Squamiferos  ingais  Hf  morrhois  explicat  urbes. 

And  again, — 

Impressit  denies  Hsemurrhois  aspcra  Tullo 
Mtgnanimo  juveni. 

This  enormous  race  of  serpents,  if  it  ever 
existed,  h  now   entirely  extinct  i    the   largest 
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existing  species,  the  Thaiban,  has  never  been 
known  to  exceed  twelve  feet,  and  is  generally 
but  nine  feet  long.  From  the  similarity  of  the 
names,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Thaiban  is  the  same  with  the  **  parvis  tinchis 
maculis  Thebanua  ophites^  of  Lucan.  Thaaban, 
\jlAiuis,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  ge- 
neral Arabic  name  for  a  serpent ;  but  it  may 
have  been  given  par  excellence^  to  this  parti- 
cular species  on  account  of  its  superior  size. 
Though  no  traces  remain  at  the  present  day  of 
any  race  of  serpents  capable  of  making  front 
against  a  powerful  Roman  army,  yet  it  would 
appear  that  something  of  the  sort  existed  in 
the  time  when  Leo  Africanus  wrote  his  book, 
that  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1520.  In 
the  English  translation  the  word  "  dragon" 
is  mentioned,  but  probably  in  the  original  Ara- 
bic copy,  which  I  have  not  seen,  it  may  have 
been  "  serpent.''  He  says,  "  In  the  caves  of 
Atlas  are  found  many  huge  and  monstrous 
dragons,  which  are  heavie,  and  of  a  slowe  mo- 
tion,   because    the    midst    of    tlieir    body    is 


grosse,  but  their  nniks  and  lailes  are  slen- 
der. They  are  most  venomous  creatures,  !»- 
sumuch  that  whoever  is  bitten  or  touched  by 
iheni,  his  fieah  presently  waxeth  soft  and  tveake, 
neither  can  he  by  any  means  escape  death." 
But  we  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  ab- 
surd  a  story,  as  that  of  a  serpent  keeping  in  check 
for  a  considerable  time  a  whole  Roman  army. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  horse-boat,  but  a 
little  below  is  a  handsome,  though  unfinished 
stone  bridge,  the  materials  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  Utica ;  it  would,  however, 
be  an  useless  expenditure  of  money  to  com- 
plete this  bridge ;  for  there  is  every  appearance 
that  the  river  will  shortly  force  its  way  through 
the  sand  hills  which  now  form  its  right  bank, 
at  the  elbow,  or  turn  just  above  the  present 
ferry,  and  it  will  then  again  flow  through  the 
plain  above  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  a 
bridge  existed  at  this  place  many  years  afifo, 
as  it  has  long  borne  the  name  of  Eanterah, 
S;l2JJ)'i  "the  bridge;"  and  in  fact  there  are  still 
seen  a  few  traces  of  the  existence  of  one  on  the 
left  bank. 
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In  crossing  this  river  some  time  after,  the 
water  was  still  lower,  and  the  descent  of  the 
banks  still  more  abrupt :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  horses  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
weight  of  the  carriage,  and,  missing  the  boat, 
rolled  altogether  into  the  stream,  from  which 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  dragging  them  out. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  sand  hills  on 
the  right  is  the  small  village  of  Ghellah,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Castra  Cornelia^  a  name, 
which  in  the  second  Punic  war  superseded  the 
one  by  which  these  heights  were  before  known. 


Sed  majora  dedit  cognomina  coUibus  istis 
Scipio. 


LUCAV. 


In  an  hour  from  the  ferry  we  reached  the 
ruins  of  Uticay  now  called  Boo-Shater,  jSL&^t, 
"  the  father  of  talent,  or  ability." — Does  this 
modem  name  contain  any  reference  to  the 
talented  Cato? — The  two  little  marabets  of 
Sidi  Burj  Haleel,  and  of  Sidi  Etkoori,  which 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  heights  of  Utica,  can 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  are  good 
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land-marks     to    direct    the    traveller   to     the 


Utica  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Syrians, 
as  far  back  as  1159  before  the  Christian  era, 
consequently  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 
before  Carthage,  and  twenty-five  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  310  B.  C.  it  was 
taken  by  Agathoclea.  In  212,  the  surround- 
ing country  was  ravaged  by  T.  Otacilius,  who 
came  over  from  Sicily  with  eighty  quinque- 
remes,  and  succeeded  also  in  cutting  out  from 
the  harbour  a  considerable  number  of  trans- 
ports. The  country  was  again  laid  waste  in 
210,  by  M.  Valerius  Messala;  and  three  years 
after,  by  Valerius  Leevinus. 

In  20i,  Scipio,  who  had  landed  at  the  Pul~ 
chrum  promont.,  (the  present  Has  Sidi  Boo- 
shusha,  or  Cape  Zibeeb  of  ihe  charts,)  devas- 
tated the  country,  taking  possession  of  "  a  large 
and  wealtliy  town,"  the  name  of  which  is  not 
given,  but  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the 
present  Aleab,  formerly  Cotuaa ;  and  then  or- 
dering his  Heetto  blockade  the  harbour  of  Utica, 
occupied  with  his  army  tliose  heights  which  from 
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the  west  overlook  the  town.  Asdrubal,  with  a 
Carthaginian  corps,  and  Syphax,  with  his  Nu- 
midians,  encamped  near  the  Romans,  probably 
on  the  same  heights,  but  between  the  enemy 
and  Utica.  The  Romans  shortly  after  broke 
up  the  siege  and  retired  to  winter  quarters  on 
the  long  and  narrow  ridge  to  the  right  of  the 
Majerdah ;  though  at  that  period,  as  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy,  this  river  flowed  to  the 
right  of  these  heights.  The  legions  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  ridge,  the  cavalry  in  the 
plain  to  the  rear  towards  Sebalah,  the  ships 
drawn  on  shore,  and  the  sailors  encamped  in  a 
position  facing  the  north.  In  the  following 
year,  Scipio,  and  Masinissa,  the  traitor  to  his 
country,  succeeded  in  burning  the  Carthaginian 
and  Numidian  camps,  when  Asdrubal  retired  to 
the  nearest  city,  probably  Ad  Galium  or  Ci- 
gisoy  and  Syphax  to  a  fortified  post,  eight 
miles  distant  from  Utica,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Sebalah,  towards  Sidi  Saad.  Soon  after,  he 
was  defeated  in  **  the  great  plains^  between  these 
hills  and  the  Majerdah. 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Ghellah  that  Sopho- 
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nisba,  iluring  this  year,  received  from  her  hus- 
band Masiiiissa  the  poisoueti  bowl.  A  painting 
representing  this  episode  of  the  war  has  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  which  Scipio  is 
introduced ;  atid  as  his  face  perfectly  reserablea 
all  his  busts,  especially  the  bronze  one  in  the 
Stiidj  at  Naples,  we  may  presume  that  those 
both  of  Masinissa  and  of  Sophonisba  are  also 
correct  portraits.  The  queen  is  represented 
with  all  the  emhonpmnt  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Moorisli  women  of  the  present 
clay. 

Scipio  afterwards  tooii  Tunis,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  an  imprudent  measure, 
as  the  Carthaginians,  by  sending  from  their 
capital  even  small  detachments,  might  easily 
have  cut  off  his  commumcation  with  the 
camp  and  depots  of  Ghellah  ;  but  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy, 
they  however  sent  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Roman 
blockading  force  off  Utica,  and  had  they  been 
a  little  less  dilatory  in  their  movements,  success 
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would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  th^  expedi- 
tion, when  the  Roman  army  must  have  even- 
tually surrendered. 

In  146  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Utica  was 
made  the  capital,  according  to  Strabo,  of  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Africa,  all  the  lands 
between  Benzart  and  Carthage  being  placed 
under  its  immediate  sovereignty. 

Within  the  walls  of  Utica,  Cato  in  40  B.  C, 
unable  to  escape  from  Caesar,  put  an  end  to 
his  days. 

Mela,  in  describing  Utica  and  Carthage, 
says,  —  ^^  Ambse  inclytae,  ambse  k  Phceni- 
cibus  conditse:  ilia  fato  Catonis  insignis,  hsec 
suo.*"  Utica  was,  after  Carthage,  the  largest 
town  in  Africa,  so  at  least  Appian  tells  us : — 

IrvKti  ^i  AtflvtjQ  /jLeyiffTfi  fitrd  Kap^fih6va  icoKi^. 
The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
correct  about  distances ;  for  whilst  Appian  states 
that  there  were  sixty  stadia  between  Carthage 
and  Utica,  Aristotle  increases  the  number  to 
two  hundred. 
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The  remains  of  Utica  occupy  a  long  tongue 
of  land,  which,  lofty  to  the  west,  sinks  gradu- 
ally down,  and  mingles  with  the  plain  on  the 
east.     This  point  must  formerly  have  been  a 
cape ;  for  the  sea  came  up  beyond  it,  especially 
on  the  north,  where  it  formed  the  harbour;  and 
this  part  of  the  plain  is   still  marshy,  and  even 
at  times  quite  impassable.      But  where  once 
stood  the  ancient  and  the  powerful  Utica,  no- 
thing but  a  few  miserable  huts,  known  by  the 
name  of  Boo-Shater,  and  the  two  above-men- 
tioned marabets,  are  to  be  seen — at  least  no  other 
buildings  of  modem  times,  for  a  few  of  its  an- 
cient ruins  are  still  extant.      The  principal  of 
these  consist  of  an  aqueduct,  cisterns,  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  some  shapeless  masses  of  masonry. 
The  aqueduct  brought  water  from  the  western 
heights,  and,  after  filling  the  cisterns,  dissemi- 
nated it  over  the  other  parts  of  the  town.     The 
amphitheatre  is   not  built  above   the  surface, 
but  inexcavated  in  the  soil ;   the  constructors 
availing    themselves    of  a    ravine,    or    hollow 
way,  which   runs   across    this    neck    of    land. 
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Iiuilding  lip  the  extremities,  and  scooping  out 
the  interior  into  the  proper  form,  which  was 
then  lined  with  stone  seats.  Its  length  on  the 
summit  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet, 
and  might  have  been  liUed  with  water  from  the 
aqueduct  whenever  required.  The  cisterns, 
six  in  number,  are  close  to  it ;  they  are  each  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  by  nineteen 
feel  ^ven  inches  in  breadth,  and  above  twenty 
in  height ;  and  all  communicate  with  each 
other  by  little  arches  placed  at  about  half  their 
length. 

Between  the  amphitheatre  and  the  marabets 
is  a  second  hollow  way.  Some  distance  beyond 
stood  the  citadel,  defended  by  a  ditch  to  the 
west,  and  rendered  strong  in  other  parts,  espe- 
cially at  the  eastern  extremity,  by  the  great 
steepness  of  its  sides.  Below  the  citadel  are 
seen  numerous  remains  of  edifices,  broken  co- 
lumns, &c.  This  low  tongue  of  land,  on  which 
stood  a  great  part  of  the  town,  was  intersected 
in  its  breadth  by  a  canal,  which  formed  the  ex- 
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tremity  into  an  island,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bordered  by  considerable  buildings — pro- 
bably  docks  where  the  galleys  were  laid  up 
in  ordinary,  and  magazines  for  the  reception 
of  military  and  naval  stores.  In  the  plain  to 
the  south  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which,  from 
numerous  little  pieces  of  rare  marbles,  appears 
to  have  been  richly  ornamented  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  orchestra  measures  sixty-six  feet.  Still  more 
to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  some  other  large 
buildings.  To  the  north  of  the  heights,  as  I 
before  observed,  was  the  harbour,  where  we  see 
some  considerable,  though  shapeless  ruins,  stand- 
ing upon  a  little  circular  island  joined  to  the 
main  by  either  a  bridge  or  causeway.  This 
must  have  been  the  Cothon  of  Utica;  not 
far  from  it  is  a  semi-circular  building  like  a  thea- 
tre, but  more  probably  the  end  of  a  basin,  or 
perhaps  a  large  public  seat  like  those  met  with 
at  Pompeii.  Many  excavations  have  been  made 
at  Utica,  by  Hammooda  Pasha,  and  the  present 
Bey,  and  I  was  told  that  several  statues,   in- 
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uriptions  and  columns  have  been  discovered  i 
what  have  become  ot  the  former  1  know  not, 
but  the  columns  have  been  employed  in  adorn- 
ing several  palaces. 

From  Utica,  after  a  two  hours'  ride,  passing 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the  left  of  the 
Majerdah,  we  reached  Porto  Farina,  or,  pro- 
perly speaking,  Ghar  el  Milah,  J-*  jU  "  the 
salt  cave;"  we  did  not  arrive  till  long  after  sun- 
set; the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  its  beams 
sparkled  on  the  tranquil  waters,  in  which  each 
little  fleecy  cloud  was  distinctly  reflected,  whilst 
numerous  fish  were  playing  and  jumping 
about  in  all  directions.  As  we  approached 
the  town,  the  road  became  bordered  by  dwarf 
palm  trees,  enclosing  many  gardens,  from  which 
rose  the  perfumes  of  the  mimosa  blossoms. 
We  were  lodged  in  the  Kaeed's  house,  and  very 
well  treated.  A  violent  gale  sprung  up  sud- 
denly during  the  night,  and  brake  all  our  win- 
dows. 

Ghar  el  Milah,  the  Me/ttbro  or  Membrane  of 
the   Itinerary,   or  rather  the   nearest   modern 
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town  to  the  site  of  the  former  one,  (for  its  exact 
situation  I  should  feel  inclined  to  place  about 
half  a  mile  nearer  to  Utica,  at  a  place  called 
Beyja,  where  a  few  traces  of  walls  are  found,) 
is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  lake 
which  communicates  by  a  boghaz  with  the 
sea,  and  into  which,  during  the  rainy  sea^ 
son,  flow  the  waters  of  the  Majerdab,  after 
breaking  through  the  low  strip  of  land  which 
at  other  times  separates  them.  The  Majerdah 
appears  always  to  have  formed,  near  its  mouth, 
similar  shallow  lakes ;  for  Silius  in  speaking  of  it 

says, 

Et  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos. 

These  periodical  invasions  bring  with  them  a 
vast  quantity  of  mud,  which  soon  settles,  and 
every  year  the  lake  becomes  in  consequence 
gradually  more  shallow ;  and  so  gi*eat  has  been 
this  accumulation,  that  for  some  years  Ghar  el 
Milah  has  been  abandoned  as  a  naval  station, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the 
plough  will  pass  over  the  spot  where  formerly 
large  frigates  rode  at  anchor.  This  lake  is  at 
present  six  miles  long  and  four  broad. 
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Ghar  el  Milah  is  a  small  town,  and  almost 
deserted ;  it  is  defended  by  three  considerable 
forts,  besides  the  batteries  on  the  moles,  and 
possesses  a  dock-yard  and  arsenal.  Behind  the 
town  rises  boldly  a  chain  of  hills  which  con- 
tinues to  Cape  Farina,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  nourishing  and  well 
peopled  town,  but  the  general  decadence  of 
Moorish  power,  and  the  filling  up  of  its  port, 
have  left  it  the  miserable  and  deserted  place  we 
now  see  it,  retaining  only  its  natural  beautits, 
which  are  indeed  very  great.  Projecting  into 
the  lake,  two  piers  formed  a  very  good  and  safe 
darsena,  in  which,  only  twenty  years  since,  large 
frigates  lay  in  deep  water,  with  their  sterns 
touching  the  quays;  but  three  years  ago, 
the  water  had  become  so  shallow,  that  a  man-of- 
war,  which  had  been  lying  there  some  years, 
could  not  by  any  efforts  be  moved,  so  deeply 
was  she  imbedded  in  the  mud  ;  she  was  conse- 
quently broken  up,  but  her  remains  are  still  to 
be  seen.  At  present  only  small  sandaala  can 
enter  this  port.  About  two  dozen  gun-boats 
n2 
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were  rotting  on  the  shore ;  two  large  slips  for 
building  were  tenantless ;  and  a  man-of-war  brig 
and  schooner  were  sunk  in  the  merchant  har- 
bour, the  stumps  of  their  masts  just  appearing 
above  water.  On  the  quays  lay,  totally  neg- 
lected, many  beautiful  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
the  tribute  or  the  spoils  of  Christian  powers; 
the  forts  had  no  garrisons,  and  their  iron 
guns  were  mouldering  into  dust.  The  guard- 
rooms and  arsenals  were  hung  round  with  cu- 
rious old  arms,  thickly  covered  with  rust 
and  cobwebs;  the  chain  across  the  harbour 
mouth  had  not  been  lowered  for  years ;  no 
living  creature  was  seen  in  the  dock-yard,  but 
one  old  grey-bearded  man,  who  bore  the  empty 
title  of  Rais  el  Marsa,  and  two  poor  fishermen 
who  were  repairing  their  wretched  boat.  And 
is  this  then,  I  thought,  the  place,  that,  but  a 
few  short  years  ago,  resounded  with  the  noisy 
revelry  and  loud  exultations  of  victorious  and 
warlike  men,  returning  home  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  their  Christian  foes — these  the  moles,  built 
by  the  labour  of  Christian  slaves,  along  which 
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joyous  multitudes  rushed  to  welcome  the  ntuni 
of  their  armies — these  the  docks  which  sent  forth 
the  beautiful  cruizers  destined  to  carry  terror 
and  desolation  to  the  co:ists  of  Italy  and  of  Spain; 
and  these  the  caf^s  where  the  rovers  used  to 

TcU  o'er  the  tales  of  maiij  a  night  ol'  tuil, 
And  marvel  wliere  iliey  next  shall  seizR  a  spoil : 
No  matter  where — their  chief's  allutineiit  this ; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  ainiss. 

On  the  whole  the  present  ap]»ejirauce  of  Ghar 
el  Milah  excited  in  me  that  state  of  melancholy 
(■on  tern  plat  ion  J  which  we  experience  whilst  vi- 
siting the  remains  of  Rome,  of  Memphis,  of 
Troy,  and  of  Carthage ;  and  yet  the  feeling 
was  not  quite  the  same,  for  in  the  one  instance, 
it  was  what  would  be  produced  on  beholding 
the  scarce  cold  clay  of  the  human  frame;  in 
the  other,  wjiat  we  shoul<l  feel  on  looking  up«m 
a  bleached  skeleton. 

Many  of  the  families  at  Ghar  el  ^liluh  arc 
descendants  from  the  S|>anish  Moors;  and 
though  mmc  of  them  have  retained  any  por- 
tion  of   the    language    of   Hpain,    yet    many 
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Still  possess  the  keys  of  their  houses  in  Gra- 
nada and  other  towns.  The  white  wine 
made  in  the  vicinity  is  excellent.  From 
the  heights  above  the  town  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  whole  bay  of  Tunis,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  Caj)e  Farina,  the  ancient 
Apollini8  pranumtorium.  This  cape,  and  the 
two  to  the  west,  called  by  the  ancients  Pu/- 
chrum  and  Candidum,  have  been  most  sadly  con- 
founded together  by  many  writers — some  say- 
ing that  the  two  latter  were  one  and  the 
same,  others  placing  the  Pulchrum  at  Cape 
Farina,  and  the  Apollinis  at  Cape  Zibeeb. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  mistake  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Strabo  describes  its 
situation  so  clearly,  for  in  speaking  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  bay  of  Carthage,  he  says, 
MV  TO  fji^y  irpoc  rp  Iniicp  KoXoveriv  AToXXtayiov,  Oarepov 
VEpfiaiay.  The  Candidttm  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
present  Ras  el  Abeadh,  preserving  still  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  which  gained  its  Latin  name, 
and  retaining  exactly,  in  its  Arabic  one,  the 
same  meaning  as  that  of  Candidum. 
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With  regard  to  the  Pulchrum,  as  we  know 
that  it  lay  between  the  two  others,  it  must  ne* 
cessarily  iiave  been  the  present  Ras  Sidi  Boo- 
shusha,  (Cape  Zibeeb.)  Cape  Farina  is  also 
sometimes  called  in  charts  Capo  di  Guardia, 
the  Moorish  name  is  Ras  Sidi  AU  el  Mekki ;  to 
the  Romans  it  was  known  as  the  ApolUnie 
prom.,  and  its  aboriginal  African  name  was  Rue- 
cimma.  Two  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  is  the 
low  island  of  El  Wateeah  '^^y't  "the  flat," 
or  the  Isula  Piana,  and  Gamelora  of  the 
Franks,  On  it  are  fomul  many  bovi  marini,  or 
seals ;  to  the  west  of  the  cape  is  the  rocky 
islet  of  Pilau ;  and  off  Ras  Sidi  Boo-shushs, 
are  the  islands  of  £1  Kelab,  or  i  Cani,  the 
Draeontia  of  the  ancients.  Near  this  cape  is 
the  tunny  fishery  carried  on  by  Sicilians. 

We  started  for  Benzart,  passing  over  a  coun- 
try alternately  covered  with  olive  and  with 
heath,  and  reached  the  prettily  situated  village 
of  Aleali,  built  on  the  <1eclivity  of  a  hill,  and 
facing  the  western  plain.  From  an  inscription 
formeriy  found  there,  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
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ancient  Cotuxa.  The  only  extant  remains  are 
those  of  some  small  cisterns,  immediately  out- 
side the  gate ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  others, 
and  Mahmood  threatened  to  bastinade  the 
Sheikh  if  he  did  not  find  some,  but  all  in  vain. 
Descending  into  the  plain,  we  arrived  at  Men- 
zel  jemeel  JtM^  Jj^  *'  ^^^  pretty  station,  or 
resting  place,^'  a  name  it  fully  deserves,  stand- 
ing on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  lake  of 
Benzart.  Here  probably  stood  Thiaica,  though 
Shaw  says  Thinissa ;  but  according  to  Ptolemy 
this  latter  town  or  village  must  have  been 
close  to  the  sea,  on  or  near  the  Pulchrum  prom. 
As  it  was  near  sunset,  I  sent  on  Feraj  at  a 
gallop,  to  have  the  gates  of  Benzart  kept  open 
till  I  arrived,  which  was  not  till  late,  nor  till 
after  we  had  been  thoroughly  drenched  by  a 
heavy  rain.  We  were  quartered  in  the  Kaeed^s 
house,  where,  on  entering,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  rooms  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  which  was,  how- 
ever, soon  explained  by  the  entrance  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  and  some  of  her  family,  who  held 
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different  employments  in  the  Kaeed's  house- 
hold ;  but  the  images  being  allowed  to  occupy 
these  situations,  spoke  much  in  favour  of  the 
tolerant  ideas  of  the  Moslem  chief.  During 
supper,  a  servant  brought  me  two  dishes  and 
two  bottles  of  wine,  as  a  present  from  his  mis- 
tress, but  who  she  was  he  would  not  disclose 
nor  was  I  able  by  any  means  to  discover  the  fair 
incognita. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Benzart— Its  moles — Lakes — Fish — Ancient  sites  near 
Benzart— Return  to  Utica>-The  Jebel  Kasser  Ako- 
leit— Extinction  of  Christianity  in  Barbary— Arrival  at 
Boo-Shater — Inhospitable  reception  —  Excursion  to 
Zagh wan— Ancient  remains — Wretched  roads — An. 
cient  Temple  and  Gate— Zaghwan  Dyers — Picturesque 
scenery— Return  to  Tunis^Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 


Benzart,  *-^^-^^»  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into 
Bizerta,  was  the  ancient  Hippo  Zarytus :  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  second  of  these  names 
is  preserved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Arabic 
one.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  standing  mostly  on 
the  western  side  of  the  canal,  which  connects 
the  large  lake  of  Bizerta  with  the  sea,  and 
partly  on  an  island ;  on  the  eastern  bank  the 
walls  enclose  but  a  very  few  houses.  Leo 
Africanus  says,  that  Benzart    *^  is  but   of   a 
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small  bignes.'"  According  to  Solinua,  Benzart 
was  founiletl  by  a  Grecian  colony : — *'  Item 
Hipponem  alteniiu  deinterflucnte  freto  Diarrliy- 
toii  nuncupatum,  nobili ssinia  oppida,  equites 
Graici  coodiderunt." 

This  town,  as  well  as  the  Hippo  near  Bona 
were  both,  according  to  Stralw,  called  "  Royal:" 
Koi  01  Wo  ImrwrcCi  ^  /*ec  irXtjffioK  Iru'eijco  Siororcpji 
rpdc  rp  Tpiry  fiSWoy,  ofi^u  jiaaiXtia.  This 
may  account  for  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  many  writtrs,  who  in  some  cases  have  mis- 
taken the  one  town  for  the  olhcr,  and  have 
again  in  other  instances  imagined  them  to  liave 
l)een  one  and  the  same,  Siodorus  calls  it  Hip' 
poaccra,  and  Appian,  Ifippogreta. 

Benzart  was  formerly  a  great  naval  station ; 
and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Khair-ed-deen  re- 
tired, after  he  had  been  defeated  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  under  the  walls  of  Tunis;  and  whence, 
after  weighing  up  some  gallies  which  had  been 
sunk  in  the  lake,  he  esca.petl  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies  to  Algiers.  It  also  appears  that 
the  gallies  built  here,  were  renowned  for  their 
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good  qualities ;  Lithgow  meDtions  that  it  pos- 
sessed ^^  gallies,  the  most  scelerate  of  condition, 
and  celerious  in  flying  or  following,  of  all  the 
cursares  in   Turky/'     The  town  contains    no 
remarkable  buildings,  nor  did  I,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  broken  columns  and  capitals, 
see  any  vestiges  of  antiquity.     Two  moles,  or 
piers,   form  the  entrance  into  the    canal,  and 
on  the   western  one   is  the  Kazbah :  the  sub- 
structures of  these  moles  are  probably  of  a  very 
remote  date.     About  a  mile  along  the  shore,  to 
the   west,  is  another  fort,  standing  on  a  little 
eminence  projecting  into  the  sea.     The  waters 
flow  alternately  from  and  into  tlie  lake.    When 
I  saw  them  they  were  transparently  clear,  and 
running  into  it  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

From  the  heights  above  the  western  angle  of 
the  town  walls,  is  a  beautiful  view,  embracing 

the  town  and  canal,  the  sea,  with  the  El  Kelab 
rocks  and  Has  Sidi  Boo-shusha,  the  olive-co- 
vered plains,  the  smiling  lake  with  its  far 
projecting  and  wooded  promontories,  several 
chains    of   the   picturesque   hills   of  Frigeah, 


nliove  which  rises  tlie  peaked  summit  of  the 
lofty  and  insulated  Jebel  Ishkel,  and  the  heights 
whieh  run  down  to  Ras  el  Abeadh.  The 
scenery  ahout  the  lake  reminded  me  much  of 
the  views  of  our  Cumherlaiid  ones;  though  the 
latter,  I  should  imagine,  must  be  satisfied  to 
hold  the  second  rank.  The  lakes  of  Benzart, 
ill  their  extreme  lengthy  namely,  from  the  town 
to  Ihe  southern  shore  of  the  upper  or  lesser  one, 
extend  from  north-east  to  south-west  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  four- 
teen. Tiie  depth  of  the  larger  or  northern 
one  is  very  considerable,  varying  from  ten  to 
sixty  fathom  water.  The  channel,  which  in 
Ihe  town  is  little  more  than  one  fathom,  in- 
creases in  depth  above  it,  to  six  and  ten.  All 
these  waters  abound  with  fish ;  esptcially  the 
Jerafah,  Junta,  and  llie  grey  mullet,  which 
here  grows  lo  a  very  large  size,  and  with  whose 
roe  is  made  the  famous  botarga  of  Tienzart, 
which  is  much  more  delicate  and  of  a  finer  fla- 
vour than  any  other.  The  principal  fishery  is 
carried  on  at  a  place  called  Mazooka,  and  long 
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strings  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  the  pro. 
duce,  start  every  evening  for  Tunis,  Off  the 
sea-coast,  the  red  mullet,  or  fish  of  Sultan  Ibra- 
him, is  caught  in  great  quantities.  Benzart  is 
also  renowned  for  its  peaches. 

On  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  not  far  from 
them,  formerly  stood  many  ancient  towns,  a  few 
remains  of  which  are  still  seen.  Canapisij 
MaldUay  Materensj  now  Matter,  Theudalis^ 
and  Thisica^  were  some  of  them.  Jebel  Ish- 
kel  was  formerly  known  as  the  Cima  mona — 
a  name  which  I  believe  also  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  chain  of  hills.  The  large  or  north- 
em  lake  was  called  by  the  ancients  Hippani- 
tis  lacua^  and  the  smaller  one,  Siaarcepaltts.  I 
was  so  much  pleased  with  those  sheets  of  water, 
and  with  the  surrounding  country,  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  delightful  spot  during  the  spring, 
if  provided  with  a  little  yacht,  (which  can  be 
hired  at  Tunis,)  and  with  tents,  in  which  to 
spend  a  fortnight— sailing  about,  drawing,  fish- 
ing and  shooting  by  day,  and  pitching  our  tents 
in  some  pretty  spot  about  evening. 
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We  rode  back  to  Utica  again  passing 
througlj  Menzel  Jemeel ;  then  bearing  ofF  s 
little  to  the  right,  ve  crossed  the  hills  called 
Jebel  Kasser  Akoleit,  "  the  jar-brcaking  hill," 
— a  name  it  richly  deserves,  for  not  only  is  it 
(jualified  by  its  rugged  surface  to  destroy  pot- 
tery, but  also  the  knees  of  the  horses  who  tra- 
verse it.  This  pass  was  once  much  dreaded  by 
travellers,  from  the  number  of  lawless  charac- 
ters who  haunted  it;  and  the  numerous  little 
stone  heaps  covering  the  bodies  of  their  mur- 
dered victims  fully  attest  that  their  fears  were 
but  too  well  grounded.  At  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  marshy  plain  of 
Utica,  is  the  ruin  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  church,  based  upon  the  remains  of  a  still  more 
ancient  building ;  and  close  to  it  is  the  marabet 
of  Sidi  Ahmed  boo-faraa.  The  number  of 
ehurchca  which  formerly  existed  in  Barbary 
is  almost  incredible ;  in  the  Nolitia  Episcopa- 
tuum  Ecclcsin?  Africantc,  we  find  the  names  of 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  episcopal 
sees,  in  the  proconsular  province  alone.    Never, 
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however,  was  a  religion  and  its  symbol  so  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  any  country  as  that  of 
the  Cross  from  Barbary.  Egypt,  in  its  Coptic 
population,  and  Turkey,  in  its  Armenian  and 
Greek  subjects,  still  preserve  remnants  of  it,  but 
Barbary  none. 

Arrived  at  Boo-Shater,  we  were  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  hovel  where  we  made  our 
application ;  the  owner  exempting  himself  from 
lodging  travellers,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
the  steward  of  Sidi  Mustafa's  son,  who  possesses 
a  great  part  of  the  land  about  here.  A  most 
furious  altercation  then  arose,  during  which 
Mahmood  so  terrified  the  man  by  the  threats 
of  reporting  his  conduct  at  the  Bardo,  that,  in 
despair,  he  frantically  rushed  towards  me,  seized 
my  horse's  mane  and  the  bridle,  and  claimed 
my  protection,  imagining  nie  to  be  a  consul — 
whose  person,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  once  touched 
by  a  criminal,  though  one  of  the  Bey's  own 
subjects,  at  once  ensures  his  safety,  provided 
the  consul  does  not  drive  him  away.  My  horse, 
disliking  this    rough   handling,    plunged   vio- 
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lently,  but  the  man  would  nut  quit  his  hold, 
and  the  bit  actually  broke  in  two,  and  I  only 
got  rid  of  my  friend  by  placing  a  pistol  at 
his  head,  and  threatening  to  blow  out  his 
brains.  About  fifty  Arabs  liad  by  this  lime 
collected ;  and  as  we  ail  were  swearing,  and 
roaring  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  the  noise, 
added  to  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  women,  and 
angry  and  savage  barking  of  numberless  dogs, 
may  easily  be  conceived,  whilst  the  group 
would  have  formed  an  animated  little  picture — 
for  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  glare  of  the 
watch-fires  flashed  at  intervals  upon  the  fierce 
features  and  fiercer  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  with  wild  gestures  moving  about,  to 
escape  from  the  kicks  and  plunges  of  our 
horses,  whilst  our  polished  arms  shot  bock 
the  bright  reflection  of  the  flames.  For  my 
part,  I  wished  to  sleep  in  the  cisterns,  where 
1  thought  we  should  be  less  incommoded  by 
vermin;  but  my  Moors  would  not  hear  of  it, 
saying  they  were  full  of  ghosts  and  afreetn.  At 
last  we  found  another  hovel,  which  we  entered. 
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after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  two  men,  three 
women,  three  children,  and  two  cows.  This 
*cabin,  (Cmt  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure 
it,)  was  only  fourteen  feet  by  six,  and  five  feet 
in  height:  and  so  full  of  fleas,  that  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question ;  so  we  sat  round  the  fire, 
listening  to  the  Arab^s  stories.  About  two 
hours  before  sun-rise  we  were  again  on  horse> 
back,  but  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  we 
were  soon  compelled  to  dismount,  and  walk,  till 
the  sun  began  to  make  his  influence  a  little 
felt.  On  the  8th,  an  hour  before  mid-day,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  Tunis. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  I  made,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  party,  a  little  ex- 
cursion  to  Zaghwan,  ^^j.  Sir  Thomas  Reade 
lent  us  one  of  his  carriages,  a  coupi  a  deux 
places^  placed  on  two  wheels;  for,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  no  one  but  his  highness  is  al- 
lowed to  drive  with  four.  We  left  the  town  by 
the  Bab  Aleeah,  passing  between  the  heights  of 
Be  *1  Hassan  and  the  Manoobeah,  crossing  the 
plain  on  the  left  of  the  Sibhah  es-Sejoumi,  to 
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tlie  range  of  hills  where  stands  the  Mahinofxleah, 
one  of  the  Bey's  palaces,  now  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  the  Nizam  jcdeed.  In  two  hours 
from  Tunis  and  half  an  hour  from  the  Mah- 
nioodeah  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mileean, 
(the  Catada  Jluviua  of  ancient  geographers,) 
whose  banks  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  where 
the  remainsofabridge  are  seen  ;  but  so  slight  are 
they,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  Roman  or  Moorish.  This  stream  flows 
into  the  bay  of  Tunis,  between  the  village  of 
Rhades  and  Hammam  ''1  £nf.  We  were  much 
delayed  by  getting  the  carriage  up  and  down 
these  steep  banks.  We  continued  our  course 
on  the  opposite  side,  along  a  level  turfy  plain, 
leaving  on  our  right  the  magnificent  aqueduct 
of  Carthage. 

This  plain,  with  these  colossal  ruins  stretching 
across  it,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
we  arrived  at  Udina,  built  partly  in  the  plain 
and  partly  on  a  projecting  spur  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chain  of  heights.     Neither  Shaw  nor 
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D^Anville  take  any  notice  of  these  ruins;  but 
Ptolemy  mentions  Uthina^  OvOiva,  as  situated 
in  34°  15'  and  31°  2ff  \  and  in  the  Not.  Epis. 
Eccl.  Afr.  we  find  two  places  in  the  Provincia 
Proconsularis,  the  one  called  UtinendSy  and  the 
other  Utiniaensisy  one  of  which  doubtless  re- 
ferred to  this  town ;  in  the  Tabula  Itineraria 
Peutingeriana  also,  is  marked  a  place  called 
Uthicay  twenty  miles  from  Tunis.  Uthina 
judging  from  its  remains,  must  have  been  both 
a  large  and  a  flourishing  town ;  and  we  still  see 
the  ruins  of  its  acropolis,  built  on  an  elevated 
rock,  and  containing  large  vaults  which  were 
used  as  cisterns  and  magazines.  Two  other 
large  cisterns  sup))orted  by  square  pillars,  like 
those  of  Hippona^  and  still  retaining  in  many 
parts  their  coating  of  strong  cement,  the  ruins 
of  a  large  palace,  some  smaller  cisterns,  vestiges 
of  two  temples,  an  aqueduct,  a  theatre,  and 
remains  of  other  edifices,  besides  a  bridge  to  the 
south,  formed  of  three  arches,  still  quite  perfect, 
may  also  be  seen.  Most  of  these  buildings  are 
constructed  of  large  wrought  stones.  The  citadel 


occupies  a  very  commandiDg  situation ;  and  from 
it,  the  village  of  Sidi  Boo-saecd  bears  north- 
east, and  the  Jebel  er-roossas,  east-south-east. 
I  could  not  discover  any  inscriptions  whatever, 
and  but  few  fragments  of  marble. 

Vthina  is  now  totally  uninhabited,  except 
when  a  few  Arabs  occasianally  pitch  their  tents 
on  its  site.  Leaving  this  place,  we  soon  com- 
menced ascending  the  mountains,  passing  by  an 
aqueduct  excavated  in  the  ground,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  several  buildings ;  but  soon  the  road 
became  so  bad,  that  the  ladies  were  often 
obliged  to  get  out  and  walk  ;  and  finally,  as 
the  shades  of  evening  were  deepening,  and 
having  been  twice  overturne<I,  they  abandoned 
the  carriage  entirely,  and  walked  the  remain- 
ing seven  miles  to  Zaghwan,  where  we  did  not 
arrive  till  seven  o'clock.  The  road  had  been 
quite  cut  up  by  deep  water-courses  formed 
by  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  I  know  not  how 
the  people  managed  to  convey  the  carnages, 
though  empty,  over  them.  One  of  these  ra- 
vines was  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the  same  in 
breadth.    On  one  occasion  I  was  rather  amused. 
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by  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  the  lingua 
franca ;  for  on  asking  the  driver  why  he  was 
battling  with  his  mules,  he  answered,  **  la  Sidi, 
Baghellah  voler  fare  troppo  mucho  goddam.*^ 
Which  being  rendered  into  the  English  tongue, 
means,— ^^  Oh  sir,  the  mule  wants  to  get  on  too 
fast.*^  The  latter  word  of  his  sentence,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  the  well-known  English  one, 
but  is  purely  Arabic,  and  means  ^^  forwards.*** 

In  crossing  the  mountains,  we  saw  a  great 
quantity  of  partridges  close  to  the  road-side.  I 
counted  no  less  than  twelve  coveys,  averaging 
five  brace  each.  We  also  met  several  w(Jves, 
who  passed  within  a  few  yards,  and  beard  a 
great  many  others  in  all  directions  howling 
around  us.  At  Zaghwan  we  took  up  our 
abode  at  a  Jew'^s  house,  and  the  sheikh  called 
upon  us — for  the  Kaeed  was  absent — and  sent  us 
pi'ovisions  for  ourselves  and  horses. 

On  the  following  day  we  we»t  to  visit  the 
Kazbah,  as  the  ancient  temple  over  the  fountain 
which  supplied  Carthage  with  water  by  means  of 
the  aqueduct,  is  called  :  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  rocky  part  of  the  Jebel  Zaghwan,  but  con* 
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fiderably  elevated  above  the  plain,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  The  form  of  this 
temple  is  that  of  a  horse-slioe,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadtli, 
with  a  cella  at  tlie  point  fronting  the  north,  and 
eighteen  feet  six  inches  hy  fifteen,  and  twenty- 
four  in  height,  to  the  summit  of  its  vaulted  roof ; 
the  rest  of  the  temple  is  open,  but  was  once  sur- 
rounded interiorly  by  a  covered  gallery  fifteen 
feet  wide,  supported  by  twenty-sis  columns 
fourteen  feet  high ;  theae  have  been  carried  awayi 
but  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain  their  height 
by  that  of  corresponding  pilasters  attached 
to  the  walls.  In  every  alternate  interpilaster 
is  a  niche,  where,  we  may  suppose,  «ere  for- 
merly placed  different  nymphs  and  Naiads;  whilst 
a  large  niche  in  the  rella  contained  the  image  of 
one  of  the  gods  of  an  higher  class,  who  pre- 
sided over  fountains  and  springs,  which,  we 
are  told,  were  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva. 
The  walls  are  three  feet  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  seem  to  have  been  protected  from 
damp  by  an  outer  one,  which  rose  only  to  the 
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level  of  the  ground^s  surface.  Two  flights  of 
steps  ascending  from  the  north  led  to  the  tw5 
extremities  of  the  covered  gallery,  and  from  the 
area  of  the  temple  three  steps  conducted  to  the 
cella  ;  two  little  side-doors  also  gave  admittance 
to  the  area.  Between  the  two  flights  of  steps, 
is  the  basin  in  which  the  spring  bubbles  up  its 
clear  water.  This  basin  nearly  resembles  in 
shape  the  figure  8,  and  is  surrounded  with  steps 
to  enable  the  people  to  descend  and  fill  their 
pitchers:  it  measures  twenty-eight  feet  eight 
inches  by  fifteen  feet  seven  inches.  Close  to  this 
temple  is  a  very  prettil}'  laid  out  garden  be- 
longing to  a  Marokeen. 

Another  monument  of  antiquity  is  the  gate  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  On  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  is  carved  in  relief  a  ram^s 
head,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  oak-leaves 
surrounding  the  word  Avxilio;  and  above  this 
again  is  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  A.  Shaw 
seems  to  think,  from  this,  that  the  town  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ammonian  Jove: 
it  may  also  have  been  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of 


refuge,  as  Sidi  Boo-saeed  is  at  present.  Zagh- 
wan  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Tubtirbo  major ; 
at  present  it  is  said  to  contain  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
are  employed  in  dying  the  shasheahs,  or  red 
caps  of  Tunis;  for  its  waters  possess  the 
peculiar  property  of  imparting  to  the  colour 
additional  brilliancy,  and  of  preserving  it 
longer  from  fading;  anil  it  is  in  part  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  these  caps  have  so  great 
a  reputation,  and  that  it  has  always  been  found 
impossible  to  imitate  Ihem.  Previous  lo 
their  being  dyed,  they  are  boiled  for  a  whole 
day  in  alum  and  water.  The  dye  employed  is 
the  kermez,  (j^'  )  obtained  at  Bcyjah;  to 
which,  for  the  finer  one^,  is  added  a  portion  of 
cochineal.  It  is,  however,  astonishing  that  no 
attempts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  introduce 
this  insect  into  the  regency,  where  the  opunlia 
or  prickly  pear  flourishes  so  luxuriantly — and 
perhaps  in  no  poi't  more  so  than  near  Zaghwan, 
where  I  have  seen  plants  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  trunks  measuring  three  feet  three  inches  in 
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circumference.  There  is  a  variety  of  diis  plant, 
whose  leaves  and  fruit  are  quite  free  from 
thorns,  and  the  latter  has  a  pleasanter  flavour. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  useful  plant,  the  com- 
mon people  subsistingfor  four  months  entirely  on 
its  fruit,  which  grows  in  such  abundance,  that  I 
have  counted  no  less  than  thirty-four  flgs  on  one 
single  leaf.  The  leaves  are  given  as  food  to  the 
camels,  who,  regardless  of  the  thorns^  seem  to 
relish  them  extremely.  When  the  plant  is  dead 
and  dry,  the  stem  and  lower  branches,  which 
have  obtained  the  consistency  of  wood,  are  used 
for  heating  ovens  and  the  stoves  of  baths :  they 
also  constitute  the  sole  material  for  the  hedges 
of  the  country,  being  easily  planted,  requiring 
no  care,  and  forming  in  a  short  time  impenetra- 
ble barriers.  Could  it  be  still  further  utilized 
by  making  it  support  the  precious  cochineal,  it 
would  indeed  be  an  invaluable  plant. 

The  Eaeed  Sidi  Salem  el  Mai  called  upon  us, 
and  invited  us  to  breakfast  the  next  day.  We  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  his  house,  where  we  were 
served  with  the' usual  variety  of  Moorish  sweet- 
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meats,  preserves,  cakeB,  and  sherbets.  His 
wife,  a  very  fine  dark-eyed  woman,  splendidly 
dreased,  was  also  present,  and  moreover  with- 
out her  veil ;  for  the  Kaeed  observed,  that  as 
I  had  shown  him  my  wives  with  their  faces  un- 
covered, it  was  but  a  prnper  return  on  his  part 
that  I  should  see  his  own  in  the  same  state;  the 
only  precaution  taken  was,  to  send  Mahmood 
and  two  other  Moors  out  of  the  rooms,  but  an 
Arab  saint  and  some  Jews  were  allowed  to  re- 
main. The  lady,  in  the  true  ancient  Roman 
manner,  anointed  her  guests  with  pomatums, 
or  oils,  and  scattered  over  them,  from  beautiful 
bottles  made  for  that  purpose,  a  variety  of  rich 
and  delicious  perfumer,  of  which  the  best 
seemed  to  be  the  amber  mixed  wilh  neseri  or 
white  rose. 

We  strolled  about  tlie  lovely  environs  of 
Zaghwan,  which  ore  eminently  picturesque, 
combining  the  bold  with  the  softer  features  of 
nature.  The  town  itself  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated some  little  way  up  the  acclivity,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  beautiful  gardens, 
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filled  with  the  most  luxuriant  fruit  trees  and 
vegetation.  Numerous  little  clear  rills,  rushing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  unite  and  flow  through 
fragments  of  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ra-^ 
vine,  putting  in  activity,  during  their  course, 
a  variety  of  mills ;  pretty  white  marabets  at 
times  show  their  glittering  little  domes  through 
masses  of  dark  green  foliage.  On  one  side  is 
seen  a  rich  plain,  stretching  far  away  in  the 
distance,  to  the  base  of  the  blue  mountains  of 
the  Ussalas,  and,  in  another  direction,  bounded 
by  ranges  of  nearer  and  wood-covered  hills ; 
whilst  immediately  behind  the  town,  and  tower- 
ing high  over  the  whole  scene,  rise  the  bold  and 
perpendicular  masses  of  the  Jebel  ez  Zaghwan. 
One  day,  mounted  on  mules,  we  started  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  the  Zeiigitaniis  mons  of  antiquity  : 
we  rode  along  its  base,  leaving  the  temple  to 
our  left,  till  we  reached  the  opposite  extremity 
to  the  one  where  the  town  is  built,  when  we 
commenced  ascending ;  and,  after  two  hours, 
reached  a  plateau,  on  which  are  situated  the 
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itiarabet  of  Sidi  Boo-Ghari,  a  large  farm, 
the  fountain  of  S.  Ben  el  Hassan,  and  a  large 
snow  well,  made  for  the  Bey— but  which,  as  it 
has  no  drain,  and  is  otherwise  ill-constructed, 
has  been  found  almost  useless.  Here  we  left 
our  mules,  and  commenced  ascending  the  loftiest 
peak,  which  we  found  a  most  laborious  and 
scrambling  undertaking ;  but,  reaching  the 
summit,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  fatigue 
by  the  magnificent  view  which  presented  it- 
self, embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Beylek.  We  could  plainly  discern  Halck 
el  Wad,  the  Hoy,  Sidi  Boo-saced,  the  hills 
above  Ghar  el  Milali,  the  town  and  takes  of 
Tunis,  the  Bardu,  the  mountains  of  Frigeah, 
and  a  variety  of  ranges  of  other  hills,  the 
snow-topped  mountain  of  El  Kaf,  the  Jehel 
Ussalas,  and  the  mountain  of  Zhuggar;  the 
sea,  with  Lampedosa  appearing  faintly  on  the 
horizon,  Hammamet,  the  plains  of  Herghla, 
Susa,  Klibia,  the  Jcbel  er-Roossas,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Boo-kunieen;  whilst  close  beneath  our 
feet  rose  the  grey  and  rugged  peaks  of  the  moun- 
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tain  itself,  and  above  our  heads,  circled  in 
their  calm  and  dignified  flight,  many  superb 
eagles. 

On  the  25th,  we  started  on  our  return  to 
Tunis,  and  had  not  advanced  above  a  mile, 
when  the  rain  came  down  in  absolute  torrents, 
and  covered  the  plain  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
hills,  we  found  the  road  so  perfectly  im- 
passable for  a  carriage,  that  the  idea  of  making 
any  further  use  of  it  was  immediately  aban- 
doned ;  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  get  out  and 
mount,  the  one  a  mule  pressed  into  our  service 
from  a  man  we  fortunately  met,  and  the  other  the 
sembeel,  or  baggage-horse,  and,  covered  with 
bernooses  and  my  cavalry  cloak,  they  rode  in 
this  manner  the  whole  way  to  Tunis,  a  distance 
of  forty-six  miles,  during  which  time  it  rained 
most  violently ;  a  strong,  cold,  piercing  wind 
tended  to  render  the  ride  yet  more  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  horses  at  every  instant  sank  knee 
deep  in  the  mud.  We,  however,  whiled  away 
the  time  merrily,  laughing  at  each  other's  cu- 
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rious  costumes  and  appointments,  and  cold- 
pinched  features,  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the 
horses  could  go  through  the  heavy  ground, 
from  the  fear  of  finding  the  Mileean  so  swollen 
as  to  be  impassable. 

Having  arrived  at  its  bank,  we  found  that 
the  waters  had  in  fact  risen  considerably,  and 
were  rushing  forward  with  alarming  velocity. 
I  tiierefore  went  in  Rrst  pour eclairer  lecfiei/iin, 
and  finding  it  fordable,  we  oil  crossed  over, 
and  dined  on  the  opposite  bank — still  however 
exposed  to  the  raging  storm — for  the  country 
afibrded  not  the  smallest  shelter. 

The  Moors  never  drink  wine  or  spirits 
during  Rejeb  and  Shaban,  the  two  months 
which  precede  Ramadhan,  (though  they  ob- 
serve no  fast  in  eating,)  and  so  strictly  do  they 
adhere  to  this  role,  that  even  Mahmood,  who  is 
very  far  from  being  a  rigid  observer  of  the 
Koran,  as  regards  wine,  and  was  of  course  then 
suffering  from  wet  and  cold,  firmly  refused 
drinking  some  which  I  offered  him,  saying  with 
a  sigh,  that  Sidi  Rejeb  had  arrived  the  day 
before. 
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In  a  most  miserable  plight,  we  at  last  entered 
the  gates  of  Tunis;  but  saw  nothing  of  the 
carriage  till  late  on  the  following  day,  notwith- 
standing all  the  united  efforts  of  nine  men  and 
three  mules,  who  were  employed  to  drag  it 
along*  For  some  time  they  despaired  of  ever 
being  able  to  get  it  across  the  Mileean,  and  up 
the  opposite  steep  bank.  In  fine  dry  weather, 
however,  this  excursion  can  be  made  very  com^ 
fortably  in  a  carriage,  for  Sir  Thomas  Reade 
some  years  ago  went  to  Zaghwan  in  a  large  four- 
wheeled  coach,  which  the  Bey  had  lent  him, 
and  the  party  who  occupied  it  were  not  com- 
pelled to  get  out  once,  not  even  in  crossing  the 
stream. 

The  great  aqueduct  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  conveyed  the  waters  of  Zaghwan  and  of 
Zhuggar  along  a  course  of  fifty-two  miles  in 
length,  to  the  great  cisterns  at  Carthage,  and  is 
a  most  stupendous  construction,  in  some  parts 
spanning  valleys  o{  several  miles  in  breadth, 
and  in  others  perforating  mountains  and  rocks. 
The  best  preserved  portions  are  to  be  seen  near 
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the  source  oftlieMileeaiijin  the  large  plain  which 
extends  from  the  hills  of  the  Muhammedcah  to 
Uthina;  and  again  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
Alanooba,  where,  running  from  SS.W.  to  NN.E, 
till  it  strikes  the  chain  uf  heights,  it  contiaues 
along  them  as  far  as  the  village  of  Arriana,  when 
it  again  emerges  into  the  open  plain.  It  is 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Hanayah 
Tiirgoosh,  (jjljc^  JuUi-,)  aud  was  originally 
buill  by  the  Carthaginians;  but  having  been  in 
many  parts  destroyed  during  the  repeated  inva- 
«ons  of  the  country  by  foreign  hordes,  it  was  at 
different  periods  and  by  different  nations  rebuilt 
and  repaired  ;  this  will  account  for  the  variety 
in  the  styles  of  architecture  which  are  frequently 
visible  in  its  ruins.  Tlie  most  ancient,  and  con- 
sequently the  Punic  portion  of  the  fabric,  is  of 
stone,  cut  in  embossments,  and  having  stone 
arches ;  on  several  of  which  the  letters  or  num- 
bers, made  by  the  workmen  to  deiine  the  places 
they  were  to  occupy,  may  still  be  seen.  Some  of 
the  arches  which  had  been  destroyed,  appear  to 
have  been  restored  with  stone  slabs   or  large 
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bricks.  Other  parts  of  the  aqueduct  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  mud ;  whilst  the  line  which 
extetids  from  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Jebaieh,  above 
Arriana,  to  Carthage,  is  composed  of  that  mix- 
ture of  mortar  and  small  stone,  which  oonsti- 
tulad,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  component 
material  of  the  edifices  of  the  capital ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  the  single  pillar  existing  in 
the  village  of  Arriana,  that  it  was  also  originally 
faced  with  stones^  which  have  since  been  all 
removed  by  the  Moors.  The  measurements 
and  proportions  of  these  different  parts  vary  as 
much  as  the  style  and  the  materials  themselves ; 
for  whilst  the  Punic  pillars  or  supports,  measure 
along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  eight  feet  six 
inches  by  ten  feet  one  inch  in  breadth,  with  an 
open  interval  between  them  of  fourteen  feet  one 
inch,  those  constructed  of  mud  are  fourteen  feet 
seven  inches  along  the  line,  by  twelve  feet  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  the  intervals  fifteen  feet 
ten  inches,  and  some  few  of  these  arches  are 
even  as  much  as  twenty  feet  The  height  of 
the  aqueduct  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
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level  of  the  plain ;  in  nome  places  it  rises  as  much 
as  ninety-eight  feet  above  it,  but  the  f;eneral 
height  is  about  sixty-six.  The  water-course, 
which  is  arched  above,  and  grooved  below,  is 
five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  one  inch  broad, 
and  is  lined  throughout  with  a  very  hard  ce- 
ment. The  mud  portion  of  this  great  work  is 
composed  of  several  layers,  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  cement, 
and  apjrears  to  have  been  constructed  by  fill- 
ing frames  in  the  manner  still  adopted  in 
the  Regency,  and  described  in  the  account  of 
the  barracks  erecting  at  Tunis.  Between  these 
different  layers  are  seen  beams  of  wood  still  in 
(lerfect  preservation,  which  are  either  remains 
of  the  scaffolding,  or  were  inserted  to  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  structure.  Frocopius 
mentions  that  Gelimer,  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Tricaniaron,  (fought  between  his  Van- 
dals and  Belisarius,)  ordered  this  aqueduct  to 
be  destroyed — but  in  what  part  he  does  not 
mention — probably  near  Arriana,  where 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  render 
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complete  ruin ;  it  may  ho^^ever  be  objected  that 
It  was  too  near  Carthage  to  have  allowed  the 
Imperial  troops  calmly  to  have  witnessed  its 
destruction,  without  making  some  effort  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  moreover,  the  state  of  the  ruins 
in  this  part  would  almost  induce  one  to  suppose 
that  the  agency  of  gunpowder  had  been  used, 
and  consequently  that  the  demolition  took  place 
at  a  later  period. 

How  full  of  deep  interest  and  historical  sou- 
venirs are  the  environs  of  Tunis  !  There  is  not 
a  plain,  a  mountain,  a  river,  a  bay,  or  a  head- 
land, which  is  not  connected  with  the  deeds  of 
once  powerful  and  gallant  nations — nations  that 
have  long  since  vanished  into  the  mellowed  dis- 
tance of  the  past;  or  with  heroes  immorta- 
lized by  the  splendour  of  a  renown,  that  has 
brightly  illumined  the  scenes  of  their  high 
achievements.  Africans,  Phoenicians,  Grecians, 
Romans,  and  Numidians — the  Goth,  the  Vandal, 
the  Arab,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Turk — have  all 
in  turn  here  held  their  sway  in  the  full  pride  of 
power.     What  a  long  array  of  bright  names 
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present  themselves  in    rapid   succession  before 

our  mind's  eye,  as  entranced  we  gaze  on    the 

scene  around  us;  for  was  it  not  once  animated 

with  the  presence  of  Dido,  of  Annibal.  Amilcar, 

and   Asdrubal ;     of  Hanno,    and   Mago ;     of 

I   Agathocles,   Reguliis,  Syphax   and  Jugurtha ; 

It  of  Scipio,  Julius,  and  Belisarius;  and,  in  later 

I  days,  of  Charles  and  of  St.  Louis?     In  short, 

'  are  we  not  standing  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage ! 

and  does  not  that  one  word  itself  embrace  the 

history  of  ages,  and  explain   the  feelings   and 

thoughts  of  the  contemplative  traveller  ? 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tour  of  the  DBkhul_Boi>-kurQeeii^A  Saint's  exploits— 
Uaminam'l  Euf— Sulcymau — Mauaolcuiuof  Emiliug — 
Faradees—  Compulsory  labour — Ilanimamet — Nabel  el 
Kadeem— Tlie  grateful  barber — Kutba — Patriotic  fears 
—The  Wady  F.kseef-Cly pea— Napoleon  not  dead— 
The  English  a  great  nation— Elhowarcab—Sidi  Daood 
— Return  lo  Tunis. 

On  tht  30th  of  November,  accompanied  only 
by  Mahmootl  and  Feraj,  I  started  on  horse- 
back to  make  the  tour  of  the  Dakhul,  that 
large  tongue  of  land,  which  commencing  atHam- 


2  THE    BOO-KURNKEN. 

mamet,  extends  to  Cape  Bou,  or  Ras  Addar. 
Leaving  the  village  of  Rhades,  Adea^  a  little  to 
the  left,  I  crossed  the  position  occupied  by 
Hanno,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Regulus,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  then  arrived  at  the 
Mileean,  ^J^^^  Catada.  Over  this  river,  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  in  1749)  and  a 
little  above  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  one. 
On  the  right  was  the  pretty  village  of  Boornah ; 
and  in  front  a  projecting  spur  of  the  mountain 
of  Boo-kumeen,  ^>;f^yyi^9  "  father  of  two  homs,^^ 
so  called  from  its  two  peaks,  which,  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  give  it  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Vesuvius  and  Somma.  This  part  of 
the  mountain,  which  advances  to  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  has  a  fissure  in  its 
rocky  sides,  extending  through  the  breadth, 
from  the  summit  to  nearly  the  base,  and  near 
the  top  a  circular  hole,  which  perforates 
the  rock;  both  of  these  are  said  by  devout 
Moors  to  have  been  produced  by  one  of  their 
great  saints,  the  one  by  a  cut  from  his  sabre, 
the  other  by  a  pistol  ball.     The  story  was  wild 
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HAMMAM     L    ENF. 

and  full  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  moreover, 
exceedingly  ^ell  told ;  with  a  full  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  that  what  he 
was  relating  was  to  the  full  as  much  entitled 
to  credit  as  as  any  part  of  the  holy  Koran  it- 
self. It  was  unfortunately  at  the  same  time 
too  lengthy  to  be  here  transcribed  ;  for  it  occu- 
pied very  nearly  two  hours  of  our  march  through 
the  deep  and  stiff  mud  we  were  with  great 
efforts  wading  through.  Hound  this  point  is 
Hammam  '1  Enf,  i—uSl  ^\^=>-i  "  the  baths  of 
the  nose ;"  not  so  named  from  the  waters  being 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  that  part  of  the'face, 
but  from  the  form  of  the  adjoining  headland. 

These  mineral  waters,  and  still  more  so, 
those  at  Hammam  Ghorbus,  are  famous  for 
curing  rheumatism,  and  long  established  and 
obstinate  syphilitic  cases. 

Ma.vula  prates  probably  occupied  this  si- 
tuation, but  no  remains  of  it  are  extant.  It 
must  also  have  been  nut  far  from  this,  that  the 
battle  between  the  advanced  guard  of  Belisa- 
rius  and  a  corps  of  Vandals  under  Ammatas, 
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4  SULEYMAK. 

was  fought  in  533,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  The  reason  for  my  fixing  it  here,  is, 
that  Procopius  mentions  its  having  been  fought 
at  Decimus,  a  place  situated  in  a  narrow  defile, 
ten  miles  from  Carthage,  on  the  road  from  Susa. 
The  afikir  in  itself  was  very  trifling,  but  its  re- 
sult was  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Carthage 
to  the  Imperial  general.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  during  the  lower  empire,  the  names  of 
places  underwent  an  almost  total  change;  a 
circumstance   which    greatly    embarrasses    the 

geographer ;  for  many  towns  are  mentioned  by 
writers  of  this  period,  by  names,  which,  given  at 
the  moment,  were  scarcely  remembered  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Hammam  '1  £nf  consists,  at  present,  only 
of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Bey,  and  some 
mineral  baths  attached  to  it.  Beyond  this  is 
Jebel  Muhtar,  where  exist  quarries  of  a  coarse 
sort  of  marble,  in  one  of  which  caves  the  illus- 
trious and  beautiful  Dido  surrendered  her 
charms  to  the  embraces  of  the  pious  iEneas. 
Having  crossed  the  Wad  es-Sultan,  we  reached 


Suleyman,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  low 
plain,  and  took  up  our  quarters  with  a  friend 
of  mine.  Hajji  Muliainmed  Mustawi.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  suppose  that  Suleymun  occu- 
pies the  site  of  any  ancient  town,  though  several 
persons  have  stated  that  here  stood  Nepheris ; 
hut  this  cannot  be  the  case ;  at  least,  if  we  rely 
upon  Strabo,  who  says,    Ne'aepii' 

•■oXi*    i'cpvfivnt'    nVi    Wrpac  iKttrfiiyijv.         It      pro- 

bably,  therefore,  stood  on  the  heights  near  the 
quarries.  Suleyman  itself  was  founded  by  the 
Moors  on  their  return  from  Spain,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  still  retain  Spanish  names, 
though  all  other  traces  of  the  language  have 
long  since  passed  away.  This  town  was  fcr- 
nierly  walled,  and  contained,  before  the  great 
plague,  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
souls,  now  reduced  to  only  four  thousand, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins.  The 
interior  of  the  principal  mosque  is  supported 
by  many  columns,  probably  ancient,  and  under 
the  arcade  of  the  sook,  is  the  fragment  of 
a  Latin  inscription.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing   we  rode    south -south-east,    over    a  plain, 
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enclosed,  for  a  considerable  way  roimd  the 
town,  by  gardens  and  plantations  of  the  olive, 
divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedges  of  the 
opuntia.  In  the  hines  we  saw  three  wolves,  and 
a  great  number  of  hares.  Continuing  along 
the  plain,  we  passed  through  Unianu,  leaving 
Tubbemuk,  Tubericentay  on  the  mountains  to 
the  right,  and  then  ascended  a  ridge  of  heights, 
from  which  we  beheld  in  front,  a  large  level 
plain  extending  below  us  to  the  sea  shore, 
which  stretched  along  as  far  as  the  headland  of 
Mistecr,  and  looking  back  we  plainly  distin- 
guished Suleyman,  the  bay,  Carthage,  and 
Ghar  el  Milah.  It  was  probably  from  this  spot 
(the  roroc  opecvoc  of  Diodorus,)  that  Agathocles 
saw  both  Adrumetum^  which  his  forces  were 
besieging,  and  Carthage,  and  lighted  those 
fires  which  proved  so  beneficial  to  his  cause; 
for  the  garrison  of  Adrumetum  thinking  that 
they  were  lighted  by  a  strong  reinforcement 
for  the  besiegers,  surrendered  the  town,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  about  to  besiege 
l\inesj  retired  within  their  own  walls,  imagi- 
ning that  the  Sicilian  monarch  was  marching 
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down  with  his  army,  to  cut  off  their  couamuni- 
cation  with  the  capital.  On  the  right  of  the 
rrmtl  the  declivity  was  intersected  by  a  number 
of  wild  ravines,  and  the  country  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  heath,  mastic,  oleander, 
and  a  variety  of  other  shrubs,  from  the  oiidst  of 
which  occasionally  rose  the  curling  blue  smoke 
from  the  tents  of  Arabs.  The  view  in  this  di- 
rection was  hounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Zaghwan  and  of  Zhuggar.  Wti  descended  by  a  ■ 
road  to  Hammamet,  Sul^,  passing  by  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and  the  foundations  of 
several  buildings.  The  effect  of  the  moon- 
light on  the  white  sands  of  the  sea-shore  gave 
to  it  quite  the  appearance  of  snow.  I  slept  at 
afondook  outside  the  gates;  but  the  authorities 
of  the  town  came  and  called  upon  me,  and  sent 
us  a  good  supper. 

Next  morning,  1  st  of  January,  1833,  (the  9th 
of  Shaban,  1248,)  accompanied  by  Sheikh  Omar, 
I  rode  to  the  Kazr  el  Menarah,  iij\X*i\  j^ 
"  tower  of  the  light-house,"  about  eight  miles 
down  the  coast,  passing  by  several  ancient  foun- 
dations, perhaps  those  of  Pxitpvt.     This  me- 
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narah,  or  mausoleum  of  Emilius,  as  it  may  be 
called,  from  one  of  the  inscriptions*  which  for- 
merly were  to  be  seen  on  little  altars  on  its 
summit,  is  a  round  tower,  resting  on  a  square 
base,  and  much  resembles  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella,  near  Rome,  and  the  Plautian  monu- 
ment near  Tivoli.  The  height  of  the  base  is 
six  feet;  that  of  the  tower  is  twenty-nine 
feet  nine  inches,  and  its  diameter  forty-five. 
It  contains  a  chamber  in  its  centre,  but 
its  vaulted  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the  outward 
facing  of  stone,  and  the  inscriptions,  have  been 
carried  away.  Beyond  this,  on  the  hillock  of 
Zehlooro,  are  a  few  traces  of  a  former  town  or 
village,  and  near  it  is  a  lake,  or  sibkah,  which 
in  this  direction  constituted  the  frontier  between 
Zeugitania  and  fiyzacium.  On  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  Faradees,  Aphrodisiumy  the  Grasse 
of  the  lower  empire,  where  the  Vandal  kings 
had  a  country  palace,  called  Paradise,  which 

•  Shaw  mentions  three  of  these  : 
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PATR. 

COMFULSOBY    LABOUR. 


was  occupied  by  Belisarius,  during  his  advance 
upon  Carthage  from  Capui  Vada.  On  my 
retuni,  I  rode  east-north-east  across  the  fields 
to  Kazr  ez-zeit,  ij:,^\j^,  "  castle  of  oil,"  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Siagtti.  On  my  way  to  it,  I 
came  upon  at  least  fifty  ploughs,  all  working 
in  a  close  line  for  the  Kaecd ;  for  the  peasants 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  to  reap 
his  harvest,  without  receiving  any  pay  for  so 
doing.  They  complain  very  much  of  the  de- 
vastation committed  by  the  wild  boars,  that  at 
night  descend  in  large  herds  from  the  moim- 
tains.  and  root  up  every  thing. 

Kazr  ez-zeit  ii  the  ruin  of  a  large  stone 
building  defended  on  one  side  by  a  ditch ; 
parts  of  it  may  perhaps  be  Roman,  but  the 
rebt  is  Arab  or  Saracenic.  One  of  the  rooms 
was  a  bath,  and  the  tubes  or  tunnels  for 
the  admission  of  hot  water  or  aleam  are  still 
seen.  I  did  not  observe  any  ruins  nearer  to  it 
than  those  I  had  passed  on  the  previous  evening 

Hammamct  contains  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  capital  of  a  district  with  a 
B  S 
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population  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  is  certainly 
the  cleanest  and  neatest  town  of  any  in  the  Re- 
gency. The  Easbah,  which  I  visited,  and  whieh 
at  a  distance  has  an  imposiilg  appearance,  is  but 
a  weak  shell,  with  a  few  small  cannon  and  a 
garrison  of  twenty  men.  On  the  sea  side,  I  re- 
marked aome  remains  of  an  ancient  pier.  Ham- 
mamet  was  the  ancient  Civitas  Siagitana^  as  is 
proved  from  some  inscriptions  —  which  were 
found  here,  and  were  not  brought  from  Eazr 
ez-zeit,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Of  these  the  following  was  one : 

VICTORIAE.  ARMENIACAE.  PARTHICAE.  MEDI- 
CAE.  AVGVSTORVM.  A.  SACRVM.  CIVITAS.  SIA- 
OITANA     DD  .  PP  . 

A  second  ran  thus : 

£T.    PRO.    SBNATV.    POPVLOQVB.    SIAGITANO.  CS- 
LER.    IMILCONIS.    6VILISSAK.  F  .  SVFFES  . 

There  was  a  third,  concluding  with  the  words 

CIVITAS.    SIAGITAKORVM  .  UD  .  PP  . 

— but  none  of  them  at  present   exist,  at  least 
not  at  Hammamet. 


In  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh, 
who  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  me,  I  rode 
on  to  Nabel,  distant  eight  miles,  and  one  mile 
fram  the  sea.     Here  I    remained  the  whole  of  | 
the  next   day,  to  allow  Mahiaood   to   recover   i 
from  a  severe  attack   of  fever,  and   employed  j 
my  time,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain,  in  ex- 
amining  the  few  remains  of  NeapoUs,  distant 
about  a  short  mile      This  place  is  called  Nabel 
el  kadeem,  *i-i^>  ijj^,  or  "  ancient  Nabel ;"  it 
lies  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  and  is  flanked  ' 
on  the  east  by  the  Wady  Sahyre,  and  the  mara- 
betof  Sidi  Suleyman,  andon  tlie  west  by  the  ma- 
rabet  of  Sidi  Mahraz,  where  is  seen  part   of  a 
mosaic  pavement ;  near  the  Wady  ez-zoghire  1 
is  another  remnant.     In  a  stable   I  foimd  six 
inscriptions,  but  two  of  them  were  nearly  illegi- 
ble; (see  Appendix,  Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7 ;)  in  the 
town  is  another,  (No.  3.) 

I  shall  here  relate  a  little  circumstance  which 
speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  Moorish  charac- 
ter. On  our  arrival  the  evening  before,  we  rode 
up  to  the  Sheikh's  house,  but  found  it  shut,  and 
the  owner   absent.      Asking   a  man  who  was 
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12  THE    GRATEFUL    BARBER. 

passing,  if  he  knew  where  the  chief  was,  he 
answered  that  he  did  not,  but  could  find  the 
key  of  his  house — saying  which,  he  introduced 
his  hand  into  a  hole  and  drawing  it  out, 
gave  it  up  to  us,  by  means  of  which  we  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  interior.  1 
am  afraid  it  would  prove  rather  a  dangerous 
experiment  were  we  to  impart  to  our  neigh- 
liours  in  England  the  secret  of  where  the  house 
key  is  concealed.  I  found  Mahroood  wrapped 
up,  head  and  all,  in  two  large  sefsars  and  three 
bemooses :  how  he  escaped  suffocation  is  really 
surprising,  but  that  he  did  so,  he  afforded  me 
repeated  proofs,  giving  me  momentary  infor- 
mation  of  his  existence,  by  continual  groan- 
ing out  from  under  the  incumbent  mass  of 
clothes,  "  Ya  Rubbi !  O  Lord !  Ya  resool 
UUah  !  O  prophet  of  God  !"  Having  sent  for  a 
barber  to  shave  me,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
many  thanks  and  blessings  he  showered  on  me 
when  I  gave  him  a  few  karoobs ;  this  was  af- 
terwards explained,  by  telling  me  that  the  usual 
price  paid  on  these  occasions  was  one  egg. 
On  the  3rd  I  continued  my  route,  passing 
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through  Dar  Shaban  and  Beni  Khiar,  between 
which  and  the  sea  are  traces  of  rutns,  and  sotM 
quarries  containing  vaulted  chambem  with 
stone  seats,  and  preserving  in  some  places  the 
pink  'colour  with  which  they  had  originally 
been  painted. 

At  Mahinoor,  the  next  village,  na  well  as  at 
Beni  Khiar,  we  were  nearly  pulled  off  our  horset 
by  the  chiefs,  who  insisted  on  our  dininjf 
with  them.  On  the  hills  to  the  left  I  perceived 
a  large  village  called  Soomha,  and  soon  after 
arrived  at  Kurba,  Curubia,  where  I  stopped 
for  the  night.  This  town  contains  a  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  such  as  vaults,  columns, 
conduits,  ond  cisterns;  near  one  of  which  1 
found  an  inscription,  (See  Appendix  No.  8,) 
and  in  another  place  the  fragments  of  two 
others.  Aa  aqueduct  supplied  Curubia  with 
water  from  the  hills  to  the  north  west,  two 
arches  of  which  still  remain  perfect,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
□tber  supports  of  the  arches  are  traced  through- 
out, even  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  called 
Wady  Kurba,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
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mistaken  by  Shaw  for  the  remains  of  a  bridge. 
To  the  south-west,  close  to  the  marabet  of 
Sidi  Ezdhadi,  are  the  quarries  from  which  were 
taken  the  materials  for  building  the  town. 
Whilst  I  was  searching  the  bed  of  the  riyer 
for  the  remains  of  the  bridge  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  here,  I  observed  the 
Sheikh  of  the  town,  a  very  worthy  and  civil 
personage,  to  be  excessively  fidgety,  and  continu- 
ally asking  Mahmood  a  variety  of  questions^ 
which  I  at  first  imagined  to  be  inquiries  merely 
as  to  when  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  I 
should  return  to  the  house ;  for  I  thought  it 
probable  that  he  did  not  much  relish  being  kept 
out  in  a  violent  rain,  which  was  then  falling 
upon  us  ;  but  his  anxiety  originated  in  a  much 
more  important  cause :  he  thought  that  I  was 
taking  a  survey  of  the  river,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering it  at  the  head  of  several  line-of-battle 
ships,  for  the  purposcof  conquering  the  country. 
To  exculpate  myself  from  the  charge  of  having 
entertained  any  such  ambitious  views,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  that  this  river  is  in  summer 
perfectly  dry,  and  that  in  winter,  after  very 
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heavy  raias,  it  may  possibly  conduct  to  the  sea  i 
body  of  water,  varying  from  two  to  two  feot  and 
a  half  in  depth. — During  the  day  I  shot  an  icb-i 
iieumon,  called  by  the  Arabs  ij-'*^,  and  some^ 
limes,  ijljj/-  Our  quarters  this  night  were  not 
remarkably  comfortable,  for  all  the  doors  ani 
windows  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  repaired,  the  room  admitted  both  rain 
and  wind;  our  bernooses  were  moreover  quite 
wei  from  the  day's  rain. 

Next  morning  vk  proceeded  towards  Kli- 
bidh,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  reached  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wady 
Sersahd,  and  close  to  the  inarabet  of  Sidi 
Othman  Haddad;  and  in  an  hour  more  canrf 
upon  the  remains  of  a  still  more  extensive  on^' 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Lebna, 
not  far  from  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Maalem  el 
Ha^iad.  We  were  obliged  to  ascend  this  stream 
about  two  miles  before  we  could  find  a  ford. 
Passing  through  the  village  of  Menzel  Etneen, 
we  came  to  the  Wady  Ekseef,  but  its  torrent 
was  GO  deep  and  rapid,  that  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  ride  out  into  the  sea,  and  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  bar^  which  I  imagined,  from  the 
vast  quantities  of  mud  and  sand  with  which 
its  waters  were  charged,  the  river  must  have 
formed  at  its  mouth,  and  this,  in  fact,  proved  to 
be  the  case ;  but  still  the  sea  rose  to  the  rider^s 
knee,  and  every  surf  washed  completely  over 
him.  That  the  river  was  not  then  fordable 
was  proved  by  the  bodies  of  two  camels  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  had  just  before  been  drown- 
ed in  attempting  to  cross  it. 

This  is  the  river  where  Masinissa  was  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  ;  and  the  plains  before  it, 
those  where  his  escort,  with  the  exception  of 
four  men,  was  cut  to  pieces.  In  order  to  show 
how  desperate  the  fortunes  of  this  famous  man 
were  at  one  time,  I  shall  repeat  what  Livy  says 
respecting  this  affair.  Masinissa  having  been 
defeated  by  Syphax,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
Mans  Ballms,  Bocchar  was  sent,  (204  B.C.)  with 
two  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  in- 
fantry, to  dislodge  him  from  thence.  Another 
action  took  place,  in  which  Masinissa  was  again 
routed,  and  he  escaped  from  the  carnage  with 
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only  fifty  followers;  with  these  he  was,  howeveryi  1 
overtaken    in   the  plains   to  the    south    of  the-  I 
Wafly  Etcseef,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  I 
himself  and  four  soldiers  who  fled,  were  put  to  J 
the  sword.     A  large  river  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
fugitives,  into  which  they  plunged  their  horses 
without    hesitation,  being   pressed   by  greater 
danger  from   behind.     Hurried   away  by   thfti 
current,  they  were  carried  down  obliquely,  and' 
two  of  them  sinking  in  the  stream  in  the  sight 
of  the  enemy,  Masinissa  himself  was  believed  to 
have  perished  ;    but,   with  the  two  other  horse- 
men,  he    landed    among 'some  bushes  on    far> 
ther  bank.     An  end,  however,  was  put  to  Boc 
char's  pursuit,   for  he  dared  not  venture  into  i 
the  river;  besides,  be  was  persuaded  that  tha   | 
object  of   it  no  longer  existed — be  therefore 
returned    to  the  king,  with  the  ill-grounded  re- 
port of  Masinissa's  death. 

Some  way  beyond  this  river,  I  passed  by  the 
wreck  of  a  Maltese  vessel  which  had  left  Tunis 
a  short  time  before,  and  on  board  of  which  I  had 
sent  some  letters  and  parcels.     A  little  farther. 
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I  crossed  the  Wady  Hajjar,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  stream ;  but  not  keeping  far 
enough  out  to  sea,  I  got  into  deep  water,  and 
was  obliged  to  swim  a  short  distance.  From 
this  river,  the  country  presented  an  unvaried 
and  level  surface  of  mud  ;  and  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  the  rains  in  these  districts  had  been 
so  heavy  and  incessant  as  to  prevent  the  people 
from  sowing  their  lands — the  disastrous  effects 
of  which,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  very  severe. 

We  arrived  at  the  town  or  village  of  Kli- 
biah,  situated  about  a  mile  inland  from  the 
Eazr  Eklibiah,  ^Xjuuii)^^,  which  occupies  the 
summit  of  the  Taphitia  promontoriumy  and  the 
site  of  Clypea — or  AspiSy  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  of  this  town  I  discovered  no  re- 
mains, though  the  castle  appears  to  have  been 
built  with  its  materials.  Clypea  was  founded 
by  Agathocles,  during  his  African  campaign, 
310  B.  C,  and  called  Aspis  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  shield  : — 

In  clypei  speciem  curvatis  tiirribus  Aspis ; 

SiL.  It. 
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and  Strabo   says :    iir  Aupa  Ta^iS-ic,  mi  eV  au'rp 
(rvvyCKrer  d  ri)C  2icc\inc  rfpapfoc  AyaSocXiJc. 

Ptolemy  seems  to  consider  Clypea  and  iJspi*'! 
as  two  distinct  towns,    for  liis  Itinerary  riii 
thus: 

Nisua  35"     ff   ..  .  33=  Iff. 

Clypea  35°    ff  .  ,  .  33"  Iff. 

Herm.  pr.       35°    0-   ...   33°  33'. 
Aspis  35°  iO  ...  33°  SC 

and  Pliny  appears  to  agree  with  him ;  for,  i 
giving  the  liet  of  several  towns,  he  says,  "  Op-^  I 
pida,  Carpi,  Misna,  et  libcrum  Clupea,  !n  pr6^  \ 
raontorio  Mercurii;"  lima  placing  Clypea  on 
Ras  Addar,  and  several  miles  from  its  real  situ- 
ation.    All   other   writers,   however,  agree   in 
making  Clypea  and  Aspis  one  and  the  same 
place;  and,  in  fact,  the  one  name  is  but  the 
Lolin  translation  of  the  other.     Solinus   di^-  , 
tinctly   says,  "  Clypcam   civitatem  Siculi   ex- 
truunt,  et  Aspida  primiim  nominant." 

I  did  not  fare  very  well  this  evening,  for  the 
Sheikh,  to  my  horror,  sent  us  a  supper  for  threejj 
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literally  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  three 
eggs  poached  in  oil ;  saying,  that  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  he  could  procure  nothing  else  ; 
but  as  I  make  it  a  rule,  whilst  travellincr 
through  countries  of  this  kind,  to  observe  their 
resources,  (a  sort  of  observation  which  has  often 
obtained  me  an  excellent  corps  de  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon,)  on  the  present  occasion,  in  riding 
through  the  village,  I  had  observed  five  hens 
roosting  in  a  ruined  house,  and  through  a  partly 
opened  door,  had  seen  a  Moor  busily  employed 
in  skinning  a  lamb.  I  immediately  determined 
to  turn  my  observations  to  account,  by  sending 
Feraj  to  |)ossess  himself  of  one  of  the  alx)ve- 
mentioned  hens;  but  the  Sheikh  begged  me 
to  have  a  little  patience,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  send  me  something  additional.  In 
fact,  in  a  short  time,  he  brought  in  a  large 
bowl  of  honey,  butter,  and  oil  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  some  pancakes,  with  which  I  was 
fain  to  be  satisfied ;  but  to  make  up  for  this 
wretched  meal,  on  the  following  morning  he 
sent  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  a  quarter  of 
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an  liour  after,  a  second  une — in  the  place,  as  lie 
said,  uf  the  supper  which  I  ought  to  have  had 
the  evening  before — thus  introducing  a  little 
variation  of  the  Irish  system  of  breakfasting 
over  night.  Here  I  met  a  Turk,  who  said  he 
had  known  me  at  Constantinople,  and  with 
him  I  had  a  long  conversation  on  politics,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  N»i 
puleon  was  dead;  for  to  the  last  he  niajn^ 
tained  that  he  was  still  on  his  throne,  and 
that  it  was  he  who  had  taken  Algiers.  This 
worthy  Stambooleen  sent  nic  a  present  of  some 
bottles  of  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  tasted  like  white  port.  He  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praises  of  the  English,  considering 
the  excellence  of  their  rum  and  gunpowder  as 
decided  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  their  nation. 

From  Klibiah  I  rode  across  a  level  and  heath- 
covered  country  to  Elhowareah,  leaving  the 
lofty  hill  of  Ras  Addar  to  the  right,  and  visit- 
ing  a  ruin  with  double  walls  like  those  of  the 
baths  at  Tompeii,  constructed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  hot  air  and  steam.  Elhowareah, 
JU;jt!')  18  the  ancient  AquUaria,  the  place  where 
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JEneas  landed ;  and  from  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus,  it  must  also  have  been  here,  that 
Agathocles  disembarked  his  troops,  and  after- 
wards burnt  his  own  fleet — though  by  some  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Ras  el  Abeadh  was  the 
spot.  As  Diodorus,  however,  particularly  men- 
tions that  the  disembarcation  took  place  near 
some  quarries*,  (which  do  exist  here,  and  no 
where  else  on  the  coast,)  we  shall  be  justified  in 
placing  it  on  this  spot — especially  as  coming  from 
Syracuse,  Agathocles  would  have  made  this  part 
of  the  coast  long  before  Ras  el  Abeadh,  which 
is  seventy-three  miles  to  the  westward.  Curio, 
during  the  civil  wars,  also  landed  his  army  at 
Aquilaria. 

The  present  village  of  Elhowareah  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  near  it  are 
some  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  the 
niches  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But  the  greatest  curiosity  are  the  magharaa  or 
caves  close  to  the  water :  these  are  the  lapicidU 
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nee,  or  quarries,  from  which  were  taken  the  I 
materials  for  building  Carthage  and  Utica.  . 
They  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of 
vaulted  chambers,  with  a  square  opening  on  the 
summit  to  admit  light  and  fresh  air;  and  the 
intiis  atftta  duices  mvoqiie  sedilia  snxo  of  , 
Virgil,  still  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  of  the 
poet's  description.  The  Arabs  were  excessively 
unwilling  to  enter  these  caves,  which  they  sup- 
pose  to  be  full  of  ghosts  and  vampires  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  I  had  remained  in  them  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  by  myself,  that  two  or  three  of 
the  boldest  ventured  to  follow.  Though  I  saw 
no  spirits,  I  found  they  were  the  resort  of  far 
more  dangerous  personages,  for  the  sand  bore 
numerous  impressions  of  the  feet  of  the  daba* 
and  the  dthecb,  or  the  byEena  and  wolf;  several 
of  whose  dons  we  saw,  surrounded  by  bones  of 
cattle  and  of  sheep. — In  front  of  these  caves  is 
the  little  rocky  island  of  Zowamoor  ez-Zogliire, 
the  ancient  JEgimuri  arcB,  and  the  Zembratta 
of  modem  charts;  and  beyond,  at  the  distance 
often  miles  from  shore,  is  the  larger  island  of 
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Zowamoor,  .^imurus,  known  to  the  Franks  by 
the  name  of  Zembra.  This  island  rises  boldly 
and  picturesquely  from  the  waves :  it  is  unin- 
habited, except,  as  Italian  sailors  relate,  by  an 
enormous  and  winged  serpent,  who  guards  a 
spring  of  very  fine  water ;  and  several  of  these 
men  have  gravely  assured  me  that  they  have 
often  seen  the  monster.  In  the  year  203  B.  C. 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Cneius  Octavius,  which 
consisted  of  two  hundred  transports  and  thirty 
men-of-war,  was  wrecked  on  this  island,  and 
another  part  at  Ras  Zaphran,  he  himself,  with 
the  remnant,  escaping  to  Cape  Farina. 

The  inhabitants  of  Elhowareah  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  taxes,  on  the  condition  of 
rendering  assistance  to  the  crews  of  any  vessel 
which  may  be  driven  on  their  shores.  Above 
the  village  rises  the  bold  Jebel  Ras  Addar,  or 
Jebel  Elhowareah,  as  it  is  also  called,  on  whose 
summit  is  a  fort,  generally  tenantless,  for  the 
garrison  mostly  prefer  living  in  the  village  of 
Elhowareah.  This  hill  is  said  to  abound  with 
wild   boars.      Procopius   and   others    mention 
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the  town  of  HermcEum  as  being  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  6th,  I  continued  my  ride  to  Sidi 
Daood,  notwithstanding  an  incessant  and  heavy 
rain,  and  visited  some  more  quarries  near  the 
road  liide.  Here  are  the  faint  traces  of  some 
Punic  and  Roman  characters. 

Beyond  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  We  waded 
through  the  sea  to  a  little  island,  on  which  is  a 
fonnara  belonging  to  the  Bey's  bash-kasak. 
During  tlie  season  of  the  fishery  it  employs 
about  two  hundred  men,  chiefly  Sicilians;  but 
within  late  years  the  tunny  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abandoned  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
produce  has  in  consequence  diminished  by  three- 
fourths.  A.  small  chapel  has  been  established 
for  the  sailors,  in  which  I  saw  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  covered  with  ihe  blood-red  flag  of  Mu- 
hammedanism.  In  returning,  our  baggage 
horse  fell  into  deep  water,  and  all  my  things 
got  wet  through. 

We   proceeded   on   to    the  marabet  of  Sidi 
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Daood,  where  the  saint  gave  me  a  breakfast  of 
cakes,  milk,  and  honey,  and  sold  me  a  very 
fine  grey  horse.     Near  this  marabet,  and  around 
the  bay,  are  the  ruins  of  Misua^  or  Niaovoy  as 
Ptolemy  calls  it.    No  great  edifice  is  extant, 
but  a  large  number  of  stones,  about  three  and  a 
half  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and 
foundations  of  houses,  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  country ;  and  if  the  ruins  near  the  tonnara, 
and  those  near  the  marabet,  constituted  but  one 
town,  Misua  must  have  been  a  large  place.  Near 
the  saint  are  the  slight  remains  of  the  magnifi- 
cent mosaic  flooring  mentioned  by  Shaw  ;  and 
the  Arabs,  in  digging,  discover  a  great  many 
little  lamps,  vases,  and  dishes,  besides  some  se- 
pulchral inscriptions:  several  of  these  objects 
I  obtained  by  setting  a  dozen  of  Arabs  to  ex* 
cavate.      Sir  Thomas  Reade  had  the  preced- 
ing year  collected  in  this  place  a  considerable 
quantity  of  these  things,  as  well  as  of  coins ;  and 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  curious  little  group 
made  in  terra  cotta,  representing,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  a  lady  undergoing  part  of  the  process  of 
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the  batli,  another  female  being  employed  in 
scraping  her  person  with  a  sort  of  knife,  or  rub- 
bing it  with  a  flesh-bruBh. 

Leaving  Misua,  we  passed  through  a  wood  of 
(hvarf  ilex  and  other  shrubs,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Wady  Makaiz,  whiarc  I  was  told  lions  are 
sometimes  found  during  severe  winters.  These 
animals  ore  said  to  be  very  fond  of  acorns ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  entirely 
confine  themselves  to  this  food,  for  a  large  one, 
which  the  sheikh  of  the  district  had  killed 
here,  during  the  preceding  winter,  had  pre- 
vious to  his  death  devoured  two  bullocks  and 
three  dogs. 

Having  missed  the  road  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  we  unexpectedly  came  upon  an 
Arab  encampment,  artfully  concealed  among 
the  bushes  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  I  knew 
that  these  people  generally  select  the  most  re- 
tired places  for  pitching  their  tents  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  they  used  such  very  great  precau- 
tion as  in  this  instance  was  apparent.  I  slept 
at  a  little  village  called  Zaweet  al  Makaif, 
c2 
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^iL^JlcUo^,  and  the  next  morning,  rode  to 
some  ruins  like  those  of  Mistuiy  situated  at  a 
place  called  Beer  el  jedi,  t^J^^  ^j  **  the 
well  of  the  kid."*^  These  ruins  extend  down  to 
the  sea,  and  are  probably  those  of  Casula, 
which  the  Itinerary  places  XX  M.P.  from 
Mcuvula  prates^  XXX  from  Carthage,  and 
XXV  from  Curt<&i«<— which  distances  agree 
with  those  existing  between  Beer  el  jedi,  Ham- 
mam  '1  £nf,  Carthage,  and  Kurba.  Either 
this  or  Misua  was  probably  the  "  large  city"* 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  as  having  been  -taken 
by  Agathocles  on  his  march  to  Tunes. 
Here  also  I  employed  a  dozen  Arabs  to  dig 
for  me ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  they 
brought  me  the  fruits  of  their  researches, 
consisting  of  objects  similar  to  those  found  at 
Sidi  Daood. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  I  crossed  the 
mouth  of  the  Wad  el  Abeed,  which  in  an  hour 
more  would  have  been  impassable,  as  its  waters 
were  momentarily  and  perceptibly  increasing. 
Then  leaving  Ras  Zaphran,  Herculis  promon- 
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torium,  on  the  right,  and  Jebel  Sidi  Abd-er- 
hanian  el  Mekkt  on  the  left,  we  reached  Ma- 
zerah,  and  shortly  after  the  Wady  Abzeikh, 
gyl  Jlj,  beautifully  bordered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  oleanders  ;  and  passing  through,  for 
the  distance  of  sis  miles,  a  continued  wood  of 
olives,  we  arrived  at  Suleyman,  having  seen,  in 
the  distance  to  the  right,  Hamtnam  Ghorbus, 
the  Caspis,  and  Aqua:  CalidcB  of  the  ancients, 
and  Moreysah,  Maxiila  Civitas. 

The  sheikh  of  Sulejniaa  proved  very  re- 
fractory, refusing  at  first  to  furnish  forage  for 
our  horses ;  for  this  we  were  obliged  to  punish 
him,  by  making  him  eventually  give  us  double 
the  quantity  that  we  required,  and  by  afterwards 
reporting  his  conduct  at  the  Bardo,  when  he 
was,  in  consequence,  summoned  to  appear,  and 
fined  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  piastres. 
Mahmood  wished  also  to  insist  on  his  pro- 
viding me  with  a  house  and  supper,  though 
I  was  already  supplied  with  these  by  my 
former  host. 

On  the  8th,  I  returned  to  Tunis,  after  a  ride 
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of  seven  hours — for  the  roads  were  so  deep 
in  mud,  that  the  horses  many  times  sunk  up 
to  the  very  girths. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Tlic  African  scenery  of  the  jTLneid  not  imagiRative-^Tlie 

Arr  of  the  first  boQk,  Zowamoor  ei-ioghire — The 
proxima  lillora,  RaselAhmar — The gemini  laipuli,  llie 
headlands  of  Ras  Addac  and  Has  el  Ahmar — The 
neighbouring  aatrvni,  the  ma^haras  of  Elhowareah — 
View  (if  Carthage  from  Ras  Zaphran  and  lUiodes — 
Dido  and  iEneaa  driven  by  llie  slorni  into  one  of  the 
caves  of  the  Jcbel  Mukhtar. 


I  WILL  now,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  little  tour, 
(during  which  I  passed  over  much  of  the 
ground  alluded  to  by  Virgil — at  least  in  my 
opinion— in  his  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
/Eneid,)  take  a  hasty  review  of  that  portion  of 
this  poet's  work  which  describes  the  descent  of 
.'Eneas  on  the  Carthaginian  shores,  and  observe 
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whether  the  descriptioD  he  gives  of  them 
originated  solely  in  his  own  imagination ;  whe- 
ther he  took  his  sketches  from  the  bay  of  Naples, 
as  many  writers  have  stated,  or  whether  his 
scenes  be  really  and  truly  African.  That  the 
latter  was  the  case  I  feel  convinced,  having 
rode  over  the  country  book-in-hand,  and 
found  it  to  correspond  perfectly  with  his  de- 
scription. Though  Virgil  himself  never  visited 
the  country,  yet  had  he  every  facility  of  ob- 
taining correct  accounts  of  it ;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginian territories  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  especially  by  the  latter  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war;  and,  of  course,  still 
more  so  when,  at  the  termination  of  the  third, 
that  once  powerful  republic  became  an  Italian  co- 
lony ;  and  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
for  a  length  of  time  been  there  on  active  service, 
as  well  as  from  the  civil  employSs^  any  informa- 
tion which  he  might  have  required^  and  which 
in  fact  confined  itself  to  some  of  the  general 
features,  might  easily  have  been  obtained. 
Any  person  who  has  visited   Naples  and  its 
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bay,  will,  in  many  instances,  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  Virgil's  description  with  the  scenery  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  and  have  failed.  Ithaca  has  also  by 
some  been  mentioned  as  his  model ;  but  why 
should  he  be  supposed  to  have  fixed  upon  a 
spot  equally  unknown  to  himself  witli  the  one 
he  wished  to  commemorate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  probable  thai  a  writer  of  his 
talents,  employed  in  composing  such  a  work 
as  the  jEneid,  would  not  have  taken  some 
paioa  to  render  it,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
correct  in  geographical  points,  and  there- 
fore more  interesting  to  liis  readers  than  if 
he  had  built  it  entirely  upon  imaginary  founda- 
tions. 

I  commence  by  referring  the  reader  to 
JEv.  i.  V.  12,  where  Virgil  mentions  Carthage 
by  name ;  and  would  then  lake  up  the  pious 
.Eneas,  labouring  against  a  most  violent  storm 
off'  the  Tuniseen  shores. 
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^n.   I.  V.  108. 

*'  Tres  Notiis  abreptas  in  saxa  latentia  torquef, 
(Saxa  vocant  Itali  mediis  quae  in  fluctibus  Aras,) 
Dorsum  immane  mari  sum  mo.    Tres  Eurus  ab  alto 
In  brevia  et  syrtes  urget ;        .        .        .        . 

Unam 

rapid  us  vorat  asquure  vortex/' 

From  these  lines,  and  some  which  follow,  we 
find  that  iSneas  was  in  a  very  unpleasant 
situation,  and  one  in  fact  to  which  our  sailors 
in  the  present  day,  luckily  for  themselves,  are 
not,  I  believe,  often  subject ;  we  see  the 
Trojan  hero  attacked  by  no  less  than  five 
different  winds  at  the  same  time— ^  circum- 
stance which  must  have  greatly  annoyed 
him,  as  well  as  considerably  embarrassed  the 
masters  of  his  squadron  ;  for  as  Eurus,  (east- 
south-east,)  Notus,  (south,)  Africus,  (west- 
south-west,)  Aquilo,  (north-north-east,)  and 
Zephirus,  (west,)  all  were  raging  together, 
they  must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
shaping  the  ship^s  course — a  difficulty  which,  in 
fact,  proved  above  their  powers  to  surmount, 
if  we  may  judge,  from  the  above  lines,  of  the 
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effect  produced.     The  rocky  poiDts  of  the  Ariei  I 
on  which  the  south  wind  drove  three  of  tli^  1 
»hips,  are  at  present  known  to  the  Moors  \ty  tfa&  I 
name  of  Zowamoor  ez-zoghire,  and  to  the  Chri»-  I 
tians  by  that  of  Zenibretta — which,  although  I 
much  smaller  than  its   neighbour    Zuwamoof,) 
(the  Zembra  of  present  charts,  and  ihe  JEgU 
murus  of  the  ancients,)  presents   in  its  steep^  I 
and  abruptly-rising  sides,  a  good  exemplification  J 
of  the  dorsum  immane.      The  saxa   latentia  J 
are  still  to  be  met  with  off  its  north-west  ex-  I 
tremity.      Three   ships   were  driven   on   sand 
banks  by  Eurus,  which   sand  banks  I  imagine 
to  have  been  those  which  we  now  find  extend- 
ing from  the  Burj  Sidi  Daood  to  Ras  Addar, 
encompassing  in  its  course  Has  el  Ahmar. 

Another  ship  foundered,  but  as  no  details  of 
the  spot  where  this  accident  look  place  have 
been  given,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any 
investigation  on  the  subject;  and  I  am  the 
more  reconciled  to  refrain  from  so  doing,  from 
the  knowledge  wc  have,  that  shortly  after  the 
accident  took  place,  Neptune  himself  weighed 
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it  up,  and  enabled  it  to  re^ch  the  port  of 
Carthage.  Neither  was  he  less  indulgent  to 
the  others,  all  of  which  eventually  found 
their  way  in  safety  to  the  same  haven,  having 
been  by  him  either  lifted  off  the  rocks, 
or  floated  ofl^  the  sana-banks  and  shoals.  As- 
sistance was  also  afforded  to  those,  which,  la- 
bouring against  a  heavy  sea,  were  filling  fast 
through  the  opening  seams. 

V.  157. 

<'  Defessi  /Eneadac,  qus  proxima  littora,  cursu 
Contendunt  petere.'* 

The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  is  Ras  el 
Ah  mar,  a  projecting  headland  which  separates 
the  little  Bay  of  Elhowareah  from  that  of  Sidi 
Daood,  and  is  only  distant  five  miles  from 
Zowamoor  ez-zoghire. 

V.  159. 

**  Est  in  scccssu  longo  locus :  insula  portuni 
Efficit  objectu  latenira,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Frangitur,  ioque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos/' 

The    words    aeceasu    longo   are    admirably 
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adapted  to  the  Bay  of  Tunia;  for  if  \vv  mensure 
from  Has  Addar,  (the  Cape  Bon  of  the  charts, 
and  the  Mercurii  or  HermtBum  promontorium 
of  antiquity,)  to  Hammam '1  Enf,  the  greatest 
length  or  depth  of  the  bay,  we  obtain  a  straight 
line  of  fifty-four  Roman  miles  of  seventy-five  to 
the  degree,  a  length  sufficient,  I  should  imagine, 
to  warrant  the  term  longo.  The  description  of 
the  island  is  also  perfectly  correct,  for  Zowa- 
mooris  only  IX.  M. P.  from  Bas  el  Ahmar,  and 
forms  a  powerful  break-water  to  the  formidable 
seas,  which,  during  the  winter,  roll  in  from  the 
west,  the  north,  and  nortli-east. 


"  llinc  atqiie  hinc  vasts  rupes  gemiiiiquc 
In  cisluin  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  lat£ 
iEquoiatutasilenL" 

Ras  Addar  and  Baa  cl  Ahmar  form  the 
flanking  capes  of  the  Bay  of  Elhowareah,  the 
spot  where  I  imagine  .^neas  to  have  landed, 
from  its  perfect  resemblance  to  the  poet's  de- 
scription.    The  vaatee  rupes  are  \ery  apparent 
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indeed  ;  the  gemini  scopuli  are  the  headlands 
of  Ras  Addar,  and  Ras  el  Ahmar,  which  are 
also  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his  BelL  Civ. ;  for 
speaking  of  Curious  disembarkation  at  Aqui- 
laria,  the  present  Elhowareah,  he  says — 
*^  AquUaria  duobtis  eminentibus  pramontoriis 
coniineiur.'" 

V.  164. 

"  Tiim  silvis  scena  coruscis 

Desuper,  horrentiquc  atrum  netnus  imminet  umbne." 

The  country  about  Elhowareah  is  certainly 
not  at  present  covered  with  fine  forests,  but 
only  with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  the  trees 
having  all  been  cut  down  for  ship  and  house 
building ;  this  does  not,  however,  invalidate 
the  claim  of  Elhowareah  to  be  the  place  where 
the  Trojans  landed,  for  do  we  ever  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Philadelphia  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  magnificent  forest,  because  at  present  we 
see  not  there  a  single  tree  ?  The  forest  existed, 
however,  till  very  lately ;  for  Doctor  Shaw,  who 
travelled  through  the  Tuniseen   territories   in 
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1728,  particularly  mentions  it,  »aying,  "  Tho 
mountain    above    [tlie    quarries]   is    all   over   ' 
shaded  with  trees." 


"  Fronte  sub  ailversa,  scopiilis  pendentibus,  f 
Intus  a(jU£c  dolces,  vivotjuc  sedilia  sa. 

This  passage  is  a  decided  confirniatiun  that 
Virgil  really  meant  to  describe  the  Bay  of  Car- 
thage, for  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  lines  with  any  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
shores ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  accu- 
rately paint  the  magharas  or  caves  of  Elhowa- 
reah.  These  maghnrua  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  stone  used  in  the  buildings  of  Car- 
tilage and  of  Utica  was  taken.  They  consist 
i)f  a  considerable  number  of  caves,  cither  square 
or  oblong,  with  vaulted  roofs,  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other;  which  circumstance 
may  make  us  consider  them  us  one  single  cave, 
and  justify  the  term  antrum.  In  the  centre  of 
the  vaulted  roofs,  are  square  apertures  cut 
through  to  the  surface  of  the  hill,  admitting 
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both  light  and  fresh  air.  A  nuraber  of  little 
sources  distil  their  clear  waters  through  dif- 
ferent fissures  in  the  rock  ;  and  in  many  of  the 
chambers  are  still  seen  the  stone  seats  made  by 
the  workmen  for  their  convenience  during  the 
hours  allotted  to  them  for  meals  and  repose. 

V.  179. 

"  iEoeas  scopulum  interea  conscendit,  et  omnem 
Prospectum  lat^  pelago  petit.'' 

The  crews  having  landed,  ^neas  ascended 
a  rocky  height,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any 
other  part  of  his  squadron  were  in  sight.  This 
was  unquestionably  the  Jebel  Ras  Addar,  or 
the  bill  of  Cape  Bon,  which  raises  its  lofty  and 
rocky  head  close  to  Elhowareah,  and  from 
whose  summit,  where  now  stands  the  little  Burj 
or  fort,  the  eye  embraces  a  most  extensive 
iew  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  cape. 

V.  184. 

"  Tres  littore  cervos 

Prospicit  errantes ;   hos  tota  armenta  sequuntur 
A  tergo,  et  longum  per  valles  pascitur  agmen.*' 


Nothing  IB  more  probable  than  that  .Sneas 
saw  these  deer;  for  even  at  present,  the  whole 
surrounding  country,  though  stripped  of  ita  . 
ancient  forests,  abounds  witli  a  great  va- 
riety of  game,  especially  wild  hour,  hares,  i 
and  partridges.  1  certainly  did  not  hear  that 
the  Bakr-el-Wash,  the  cervus  or  red  deer,  waa 
ever  seen  in  the  vicinity,  though  n  smaller  breed 
is  sometimes  still  found,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  gazelle  of  the  Jereed,  and  which 
the  Arabs  course  with  greyhounds.  The  plain 
which  extends  towards  Klibia  on  one  side,  and 
towards  Jebel  Sidi  Abd-er-haman  el  Mekki  on 
the  other,  is  doubtless  the  same  plain  here  de- 
scribed as  the  pasture-ground  of  the  herd. 

On  the  following  morning,  jEneas,  accompa.- 
nied  by  his  friend  Achates,  started  on  a  recon- 
z  of  the  country. 


.     .     ,     .       "  Ubi  Dune  ingenlia  cemes 
iUxDia,  surgentemque  uov^  Ca.rUiaginis  arcem." 

These  words,  addressed  by  Venus  to  her  son, 
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fix,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  locality  of  their 
meeting;  for,  as  she  says,  ubi  cemesy  we 
must  look  for  the  nearest  place  from  which 
Carthage  can  first  distinctly  be  seen.  Ras 
Zaphran,  Herculia  promontorium,  is,  on  this 
account,  likely  to  have  been  the  spot,  being  dis- 
tant by  sea  only  twelve  miles  from  Carthage— 
a  distance  which,  in  the  clear  and  sunny  clime 
of  Africa,  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  the  eye 
from  distinctly  discerning  objects  of  far  less 
magnitude  than  houses  and  walls. 

V.  419. 

"  Jamque  adscendebant  collem,  qui  pluiimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  adspectat  desuper  arces.*' 

Venus  having  quitted  the  two  Trojans,  they, 
in  conformity  to  her  directions,  pursued  their 
route,  and  arrived  on  the  collem — the  heights 
where  now  stands  the  village  of  Rhades,  Ades^ 
which,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  Carthage.  If,  however,  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  words  imminet  and  desuper 
should  be  insisted  on,   from  the  idea   of  the 


hillnf  Ithades  notbeingsufficiently  high  to  over- 
look the  town,  though  it  is  in  reality  ftitly  equal 
in  height  to  the  Byrsa,  we  might  plate  /Eneas  on 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Boo-kurneen,  which 
would  at  once  remove  the  difficulty;  however, 
I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  Virgil  alluded  to 
the  hill  of  Rhades.  The  little  channel  of 
Halck  el  Wad,  or  the  Goletta,  was  an  obstacle 
of  too  little  importance  to  have  at  all  impeded 
their  progress,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  in 
those  days  the  lake  was  not  joined  to  the  sea. 

This  walk,  from  Elhowareah  to  Carthage, 
may  perhaps  appctir  at  first  rather  a  long  one, 
and  more  than  could  well  be  done  in  one 
day;  it  is,  however,  often  performed  by  the 
Arabs  without  halting,  and  therefore  to  an 
ancient  sinewy  warrior  and  hero  must  have 
proved  but  a  pleasant  stroll,  ^neas,  at  all 
events,  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
double  the  distance  as  too  much  for  his  friend  ; 
for  immediately  after  his  interview  with  Dido, 
he  sent  him  back  to  Elhowareah,  to  conduct  to 
Carthage,  Ascanius  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  poor  man  having 
been  furnished  with  a  horse. 


JEn.  IV.  V.  151. 

**  Postquam  altos  venere  in  montes,  at  que  invia  lustra, 
Ecce  ferae,  saxi  deject  se  vertices  capnb 
Decurrere  jugis." 

During  the  residence  of  iGneas  at  Carthage, 
a  grand  hunting  party  was  formed  by  Dido ; 
and,  according  to  the  description  given,  we 
may  infer  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  at 
Jebel  Boo-kurneen,  or  the  hills  behind  Ham> 
mam  '1  Enf,  which  are  the  nearest  very  high 
ground  to  Carthage,  and  where  are  still  found 
different  sorts  of  game  in  abundance. 

V.   156. 

'*  At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 
Gaudet  equo." 


The  game  having  been  driven  off  the  hills, 
was  eagerly  pursued  by  Ascanius,  (who  appears 
to  have  been  a  keen  sportsman,  and  regardless 
of  the  approaching  storm,)  along  those  great 
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plains   which   extend  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Tunis,  near  Su  ley  man)  towards  Herghla  i 
and  Susa. 


"  SpeliiDcam  Dido  dtix  et  Trojanus  eaiiJem 
Deveniunt," 

The  lovely  queen  of  Carthage,  and  the 
pious  hero  of  Tioy,  were  either  not  bo  fond 
of  the  chace  as  Ascaniua,  were  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  effects  of  rain  and  cold,  or  were 
loo  much  taken  up  with  their  mutual  pnssion 
to  follow  the  hounds ;  they  therefore  took  re- 
fuge in  one  of  the  caves  of  ihe  Jebel  Mukhtar, 
n  little  to  the  east  of  Hammam  V  Enf  — Thesw 
caves  or  quarries  were  well  known  to  tlie 
Christian  slaves  in  the  llegency,  most  of  whom 
were  employed  there  in  cutting  stones. — Into 
one  of  these  caves  or  excavations  in    the  rocks 

Dido  and  .Eneas  entered,  and    there  they 

Dut  what  they  did  is  nothing  to  our  present 
purpose,  we  shall  therefore  merely  observe, 
that  the  pious  j^neas  behaved  like  an  ungrate- 
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ful  wretch  ;  for  we  find  him  kindly  received  by 
Dido,  treated,  during  his  stay,  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  most  princely  hospitality,  and  in 
return,  gravidam  Dido  scelerate  relinquasy 
after  having  been  also  guilty  of  a  decided 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage : 


V.  171. 


"  Nee  jam  turtivuin  Dido  meditatur  amorcm  ; 
Conjugium  vocat;  hoc  pnetexit  nomine  culpam. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Fxchangc  of  horses  frequently  allempted  by  the  Mam. 
looks — Visit  to  the  interior— Tub iseen  passports — Tra- 
velling dress  described — Resemblance  between  the 
dress  of  a  modem  Arab  and  that  of  an  ancient  Roman 
— Kreesh  el  Wad— Tastoor^Mooriih  dbhes— Fast  of 
Ramadhan— -Tunk  ah— Remains— Tn  bursu  k . 

I  WAS  detained  at  Tunis  from  the  8th  ti>  the 
21st  of  January  by  incessant  rains,  as  well  as 
liy  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses  ;  for  when- 
ever one  appeared  in  the  bazaar  it  was  instantly 
Iwught  up  by  the  French  coloners  agents.  I 
was  myself  provided  with  a  very  good  and 
^wwerful  animal,  which  I  had  purchased  at  Sidi 
Daood,  but  I  required  four  others,  one  for  the 
French  arlist,  another  for  Mahmood  the  teije- 
man,  and  two  others  for  the  baggage  and  Feraj, 
the  negro  slave.     Suteyman,  the  Mamlook  ap- 
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pointed  to  attend  me  by  the  Bey,  was  mounted 
on  one  of  the  Bardo  horses :  and  I  must  here 
remark,  that  a  traveller  should  always  carefully 
examine  his  Mamlook^s  horse ;  for  supposing 
that  the  man  who  is  appointed  to  attend  him 
is  in  possession  of  a  good  one,  he  will  endeavour 
to  exchange  it  with  the  bad  one  of  another  Mam- 
look,  who  may  wish  to  make  fantasia  on  a 
handsome  animal,  and  be  willing  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  purpose ;  and  after  a  few 
days^  march,  the  traveller  will  find  that  his 
Mamlook*s  horse  is  so  inferior  an  animal  as  to 
be  unable  to  keep  up,  and  be  obliged  in  con- 
sequence to  buy  him  another  one,  or  to  pay  a 
sum  to  exchange. 

Having  applied  to  the  Bey  for  letters  to  the 
different  governors  of  the  interior,  which  I  pro- 
posed visiting^  he  did  not  grant  them  till  he  had 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to 
abandon  this  journey,  fraught  as  it  was  with  so, 
many  dangers  and  perils. — I  here  subjoin  the 
translation  of  one  of  them,  which  was  consi- 
dered by  all  to  be  very  strongly  worded. 
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"  To  the  Kaeed  of  Kafsali— Kaeed  of  Neftah 
—  Sheikh  of  Tozer— Kaeed  of  the  Fera- 
sheesh. 

"  Praise  to  God,  and  may  the  peace  of  God 
lie  upon  our  Lord  Muhammed. 

"  This  our  command  in  the  hands  of  our 
son  the  Mamlook,  and  of  Malimood  the  inter- 
preter, whom  we  have  assigned  to  the  Christian 
who  arrived  from  his  country  to  visit  the  places 
above  mentioned.  We  have  deaircd  the  above- 
named  Kaeeds  (o  pay  attention  to  him,  and  to  his 
safety,  until  tlie  time  when  he  shall  have  car- 
ried into  execution  his  wishes  of  visiting  each 
place.  And  the  salutations  of  the  poor  in  Gud, 
Husseyn,  Basha  Bey,  whom  God  direct,  be 
with  them.     Amen. 

"  On  the  24th  of  Shaban,  in  the  year, 
1248."* 


Tiiese  passports  are,  as  will  be  observed, 
much  more  laconic  than  the  Sultan's  firmans. 
One  of  the  otlier  letters  contained  orders  to  the 


•  For  copy  of  (he  original  see  AppendU. 
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different  chiefs  to  furnish  me  with  whatever 
number  of  soldiers  I  might  require  as  an  escort. 
For  this  journey  I  was  told  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  the  dress  I  shall  here  de- 
scribe. The  first  piece,  which  is  put  on  over  a 
shirt  of  silk  gauze,  and  is  called  aeddereCy  is  of 
cloth,  and  fits  close  to  the  body ;  it  is,  in  short,  a 
waistcoat,  not  opening  either  in  front,  or  at  the 
sides,  but  it  has  an  opening  for  the  head,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  arms,  and  is  passed  over 
the  head  ;  over  this  is  worn  the  furmlah^  ano- 
ther cloth  embroidered  waistcoat,  without 
sleeves,  and  buttoning  in  front ;  then  comes 
the  mintariy  an  embroidered  cloth  jacket  with 
long  sleeves,  and  over  this  the  kehayah^  a 
richly  embroidered  cloth  jacket  without  sleeves; 
the  overalls,  or  aerwaU^  are  extremely  full, 
but  reach  only  to  the  knees,  and  are  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  large  shall  or  sash.  The  legs 
are  cased  in  morocco-leather  boots,  over  which 
is  worn  a  large  sort  of  slipper  of  the  same 
material,  rising  high  in  front  to  guard  the  in- 
step from  the  friction   of    the  stirrup  irons. 
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The  Epura  are  very  long  and  heavy  iron 
spikes  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  fixed 
on  with  straps.  The  head,  on  which  is  fir^t 
placed  a  shasheah,  is  enveloped,  as  well  as 
the  body,  in  a  drapery  of  striped  silk  ga.\\7x, 
called  a  sefsar,  which  is  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  camelVhair  cord,  folded  in  the  shape  of 
a  tnrban;  over  the  sefsar  is  thrown  a  light  ber- 
noos,  and  over  that  again  a  stronger  and  a 
heavier  one,  either  of  crimson  cloth,  or  of  a 
woollen  stuff,  striped  with  grey  and  white,  or 
else  all  white,  and  of  a  consistence  capable  of 
resisting  the  rain.  In  summer,  the  mintan  and 
furmlali  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  upper  bernoos  is  dispensed  witJi, 
and  on  the  head  ia  worn  an  enormous  straw  hat, 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally 
covered  outside  entirely  with  ostrich  feathers. 
The  arms  worn  are  a  small  yataghan,  a  sabre, 
pistols,  and  a  gun  of  enormous  length.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  rider  is  not  slightly 
clad,  and  that  the  weight  he  has  to  carry  is  far 
from  iDcomidcrable. 


i 
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5'2  DRESS   OF    THE    ROMANS. 

Shaw  states  that  the  present  dress  of  the 
Arabs  must  greatly  resemble  that  worn  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  I  agree  with  him,  for  the 
barracan,  or  sefsar,  both  in  its  shape  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  draperied  round  the 
figure,  is  decidedly  correspondent  to  the  togrcx. 
The  Bedoueen  women  also  use  the  JUnUoj 
and  the  large  metal  pins; — the  bernoos  is 
the  bardocticullus ;  the  red  scull-cap  the 
tiara ;  and  the  julebba  the  tunica.  The 
Roman  soldiers  seem  also,  whilst  quartered  in 
Africa  at  least,  to  have  worn  the  large  Jereed 
hat,  as  would  appear  from  a  bas-relief  found  in 
the   eastern    part  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers. 

The  Moorish  houses  also  all  resemble  those  at 
Pompeii ;  for  we  find  in  both  the  patio,  with 
the  impluvium  surrounded  by  a  covered  colo- 
nade,  or  gallery,  and  the  rooms  opening  upon 
the  court,  with  seldom,  if  ever,  any  windows 
looking  on  the  streets. 

The  objects  necessary  to  be  provided  for  a 
journey  into  the  interior  are,  Kafsah  blankets, 
good  Turkish  tobacco,  coff*ee,  brandy,  (if  the 
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traveller  thinks  he  shsll  not  be  satisfied  with 
very  bad  and  dirty  water,)  a  bokal,  or  water- 
jug  of  unbaked  clay,  a  cofFee-pot  and  cups,  an 
iron  cooking  pot,  a  gridiron,  and  picketing 
ropes  and  corn-bags  for  the  horses;  to  which 
may  be  added  rice,  lentiles,  and  pasta,  or  mac- 
caroni,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  sleep  i  la 
belle  etoile,  far  from  tlie  Arab  dowars.  It  is 
also  requisite  to  take  a  few  presents,  such  as 
English  gunpowder,  thread  or  cotton  handker- 
chiefs of  bright  colours,  good  snuff  and 
snuff-boxes,  strings  of  gaudy  beads,  and  some 
common  ear-rings.  All  these  articles  are  placed 
in  straw  panniers  called  senbeels,  made  for  the 
purpose. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trifling,  but 
I  have  inserted  them  fronn  the  idea  that  they 
may  prove  useful  to  future  travellers.  As 
those  persons  who  travel  with  the  Bey's  letters 
are  furnished  everywhere  with  free  quarters,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  much  money  ;  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  advisable  to  take  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  required.     During  the    fol- 
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lowing  excursion,  which  emplojred  me  two 
months,  I  spent  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  pi- 
Mtres,  or  about  twenty  pounds,  with  whidi  I 
bought  two  horses,  sefsars,  and  bemooaea,  made 
presents  to  servants,  and  paid  my  escorts ;  hot 
in  this  sum  is  not  of  course  included  the  pay  of 
the  Terjeman,  or  of  the  Mamlook,  the  latter  of 
whom  receives  according  to  a  fixed  tarifi;  four 
piastres  and  a  half  a  day.  It  is  also  better  to 
purchase  horses  than  to  hire  them,  as  was  proved 
by  my  having  sold  mine  for  rather  more  than  I 
gave. 

Having  completed  the  few  necessary  prepa- 
rations, and  the  weather  having  at  last  cleared 
up,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  sallied  forth 
from  Tunis  on  the  21st  of  January,  or  1st  of 
Kamadhan,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  by  the 
Bab  el  Menarah,  and  leaving  the  Bardo  on  the 
right,  we  passed  beween  the  Murnagheah,  ano* 
ther  villa  belonging  to  the  Bey,  and  the  ma- 
rabet  of  Sidi  Ali  el  Hattab,  who  not  only  du- 
ring his  life-time,  but  even  at  the  present  hour, 
performs  wonderful  miracles ;  his  shrine  is  in 
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consequence  daily  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims, 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  Suley- 
man,  my  Mamlook,  made  a  vow  to  offer  to 
him  a  Iamb,  and  some  wax  candles,  should 
he  return  home  in  safety-  We  shortly  after 
met  a  considerable  number  of  Algerines,  from 
the  beylek  of  Conslantina,  driving  their  flocks 
for  sale  to  Tunis.  These  men  bear  a  very 
bad  character,  and  none  being  more  aware 
that  it  is  merited  than  themselves,  there  is  no 
one  they  distrust  and  fear  more  than  each 
other.  On  the  road  to  Tunis  they  proceed 
without  care;  but  on  their  return,  bearing  in 
money  or  in  goods  the  "value  of  iheir  flocks, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  either  to  pro- 
tect their  own,  or  to  seize  their  comrade's  pro- 
perty, and  murders  and  robberies  diversify  in 
consequence  the  monotony  and  ennui  of  their 
march. 

At  aeren  in  the  evening  we  reached  Kreesh  el 
Wad,  jiyi  i_^-ir*'  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Majerdah.  In  reckoning  the  distances,  I  caU 
culated  that  we  marched  four  English  miles  an 
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hour,  deducting  one  hour  for  the  mid-day  halt 
and  other  little  delays ;  but  of  course,  when  we 
stopped  to  inspect  ruins  or  sketch  views,  the 
time  thus  employed  was  always  duly  considered. 
As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  I  found  the  Moor- 
ish mile  to  be  one-third  shorter  than  the  Eng- 
lish. According,  therefore,  to  my  calculation, 
we  had  this  day  marched  thirty-six  English,  or 
fifty-four  Moorish  miles.  We  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  lodgings,  for  as  soon  as  we 
were  known  to  be  in  the  village,  the  Sheikh  and 
all  the  other  authorities,  ran  away  to  conceal 
themselves;  and  whilst  Suleyman  and  Mab- 
mood  galloped  after  the  fugitives,  we  quietly 
remained  waiting  the  result  of  the  chace.  Af- 
ter twenty  minutes  the  Sheikh  was  caught, 
biit  he  swore  by  the  prophet  and  the  Bey's 
head,  that  he  had  no  other  billets  to  offer 
us  than  a  stable,  to  which  we  proceeded,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  three  camels,  two  cows, 
and  two  horses,  to  which  were  now  added  the 
six  others  belonging  to  me.  It  was  large 
and  vaulted,  and  supported  by  ancient  columns 
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with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals;  one  of 
the  former  bearing  part  of  an  inscription.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  14.)  A  ii-iolent  shower  of  rain 
penetrating  through  the  time-worn  arches  wetted 
lis  most  thoroughly. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  rambled 
about  the  place,  and  found  some  other  inscrip- 
tions. (See  Appendix,  Nos.  \2,  13.)  Kreesh  el 
Wad  evidently  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  perhaps  that  of  Membresa. — Crossing 
a  little  stream  which  flows  into  the  Majerdah, 
close  to  the  village,  we  rode  for  an  hour  along 
the  right  bank  of  this  river,  the  plain  on  whose 
opposite  side  was  bounded  by  the  high  and  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Frighean  hills.  At  every 
step  as  we  proceeded,  our  horses  put  up  large 
flights  of  snipe  and  plover.  We  then  arrived  at 
Mejaz  el  Bab,  »-r»V  jW^>  "  'he  passage  of  the 
gate,"  a  small  town  built  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Majerdah,  and  deriving 
its  present  name  from  the  ruins  of  an  arch 
which  formerly  bore  an  inscription  tn  honour 
of  Gratianus,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  and 
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consequently  dates  from  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  Thit 
arch  at  present  is  much  in  ruins,  and  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture  or  decorations.  On  the  key- 
stone, on  each  side,  is  the  bust  of  some  penon 
cut  in  high  relief;  immediately  at  its  base  are 
seen  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  and  the  spring  of 
the  first  arch ;  but  the  river  has  changed  its 
course,  and  flows  at  some  distance  from  its 
former  channel,  which  is  now  entirely  filled  up. 
The  present  bridge  is  a  handsome  stone  con- 
struction of  seven  arches,  built  in  part  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  one.  In  the  town  are  found 
several  inscriptions,  which  I  copied,  but  some  of 
them  I  afterwards  unfortunately  lost.  (See 
Appendix,  Nos.  15,  16.) 

On  leaving  Mejaz  el  Bab,  we  did  not  take 
the  road  which  passes  over  the  bridge,  and 
which  is  the  shortest  way  to  Tastoor,  for  we 
must  have  forded  the  river  near  Eslookeah  ; 
as  however  the  waters  were  too  high  to  per- 
Tnit  us  to  do  this,  we  made  a  detour  through 
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the  mountains  on  the  left,  which  prolonged 
the  distance  by  six  miles. — On  these  hills  ^ 
great  number  of  bee-hives  are  made  which 
differ  much  from  ours  in  construction,  being 
of  slight  twigs  or  branches,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tunnel,  of  an  uniform  diameter,  and  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  high.— -We  then  passed 
over  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  {Coreca  ?) 
of  which  nothing  but  the  foundations  and 
large  square  stones  scattered  on  the  surface 
arc  extant;  and  shortly  iifter  reaL'hed  Eslou- 
keah,  am^^jI,  tlie  ancient  Hidibelensia,  a.  small 
collection  of  houses  prettily  situated  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  Majerdah;  the  re- 
mains of  a  paved  road  arc  traced  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  rise,  to 
the  village,  in  whicli  are  seen  a  few  vestiges  of 
walls.  The  surrounding  country  is  pretty,  and 
the  hills  commence  here  gradually  to  close  in 
on  both  sides,  whilst  in  front  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  river  is  fringed  with 
low  trees,  or  shrubs,  but  in  some  places  its 
banks  are  perpendicular,  and  on  the  whole 
rather   dangerous  for  the  passage  of   cavalry, 
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from  its  numerous  quicksands.  These,  though 
they  will  support  the  weight  of  a  man  mounted 
on  horseback  who  is  in  movement,  imme- 
diately give  way  the  instant  he  halts,  as  Su- 
leyman  and  myself  experienced  at  Mejaz  el 
Bab — where  stopping  to  copy  an  inscription 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  we  soon 
found  that  we  had  sunk  up  to  the  girths, 
and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  extricating 
our  horses  from  their  unpleasant  situation.  Part 
of  the  country  reminded  me  of  that  about  Se- 
gesta.  Six  miles  from  Eslookeah  is  Tastoor, 
jy>^i  agreeably  situated  near  the  Majerdah  ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  well  cultivated  gardens, 
which  produce  fruit  of  a  better  flavour  than 
any  other  in  the  Regency,  and  is  enlivened  by 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

Tastoor  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and 
contains  a  population  of  three  thousand  souls. 
We  were  provided,  after  a  little  quarrelling, 
with  splendid  billets  and  a  good  supper,  and  as 
both  highly  contrasted  with  those  of  the  pre- 
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vious  evening,  I  mention  it,  as  exemplifying 
llie  difference  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
gite»,  in  travelling  through  Barbary.  Instead 
of  sleeping  on  the  bare  gi-ound  in  a  wet 
stable,  surrounded  by  cnniels,  horses,  and  cat- 
tle, as  was  the  case  at  Kreesh  el  Wad,  I  was 
here  put  in  possession  of  a  clean  room,  with  di- 
vans, Tripoli  carpets,  mirrors,  and  a  four-post- 
bedstead  richly  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  with 
crimson  damask-silk  curtains  and  cushions; 
and  in  the  place  of  eating  a  kasaaah  made  of 
poia  chiches,  simply  seasoned  with  oil  and  red 
pepper,  an  abundant  supper  of  well-cooked 
disiiea  was  placed  before  me. — The  principal 
Moorish  dishes  are  the  kuscoossu,  too  well 
known  to  require  a  description;  the  equally  well 
known  pillaw  of  Turkey  ;  a  variety  of  shoor- 
baha  or  soups,  one  of  which,  made  with  giblets, 
rice,  vermicelli,  eggs,  spices,  and  lemon  juice,  is 
worthy  of  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Alma- 
nachdes  gourmands;  xhe ahukhshukah,  made  of 
or  fish,  with  eggs  and  vegetables,  so  higldy 
seasoned  with  red  pepper  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  Christian  to  eat  it ;  the  kiftah. 


Tces,  [ormeu  into  duiis,  h 
white  sauce'of  cream.  Sic. ;  H 
omelet  with  meat  and  red  pefl 
beydah,  a  fricassee ;  and  thel 
alitua  fricassee  with  apricots.1 
is  served  at  sun-rise,  consislal 
and  panctikes  fried  in  oil,  callJ 

Two  hours  after  midnight! 
the  healing  of  drums,  which  t 
signal  for  the  Mussclmeen  to  a 
of  a  meal  destined  to  support  I 
lowing    sunset.  J 

The  fust  of  Kamadhan  ia  t 
served  in  the  Tuniseen  territoi 
eating,  but  even  a  draught  of  \ 
snuff,  smoking  or  being  within 
of  smne  infidel's  pipe,  smellinj 
!>exual  intercourse.j 
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na,  and  contains  some  few  inscriptions,  (see 
Appendix,  Nos.  17,  18,  19,)  but  no  remains 
of  edifices. — The  following  morDing  we  cro<»- 
ed  nt  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  by 
a  slone  bridge,  the  river  Sillianah,  flowing 
into  the  Mnjcrdah  at  a  short  distance  from 
thence,  and  which  I  imagine  lu  be  the 
long-5ought  Muthul,  often  mentioned  but 
never  minutely  described  by  ancient  writers,  as 
(o  its  position.  The  country  becomes  soon  af- 
ter mure  mounlainous,  and  on  the  right  I  ob- 
served a  bill  calletl  the  Jebfl  Dashera  Salatcali, 
remarkable  for  its  bold  rocky  points  of  a  red 
colour.  We  met  a  great  number  of  Maro- 
keens  going  to  Tunis,  there  to  embark  for  Egypt 
on  their  way  to  iVIekkah ;  they  were  mostly 
fine  young  men,  but  of  a  bad  expression  of 
countenance,  and  miserably  clad,  but  possessing, 
as  I  was  told,  under  these  rags  well  filled  purses. 
Nine  miles  from  Tasloor  we  came  to  the  ruins 
of  Thignica,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tun- 
kah,  Aii*lff,  where  we  find  the  remains  of  a  small 
amphitheatre,  and  a  large  irregular  fort  with 
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six  towera,  which  was  built  at  a  later  period 
with   the  materials  of    the   former   town,  for 
in  its  walls  are  seen  inscriptions,  (see  Appen- 
dix, Nos.  20^  21,  22,  23,)  pilasters,  cornices, 
&c.  thrown  together  in  great  confusion.    Near 
this,  is  a  small  gate  coeval  with  the  original  foun- 
dation of  Thlgnica^  and  higher  up  are  the  ruins 
of  a  prostyle  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
dedicated  pnibably  to  Ceres ;   its  length,  indur 
ding  the  portico,  which  was  supported  by  six  cor 
lumns,  four  of  them  forming  the  facade,  is  sixty- 
nine  feet  two  inches,  and  its  breadth  thirty- 
eight  feet  four  inches ;  the  length  of  the  cella  is 
forty-two  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  columns  three  feet  one  inch.    The  following 
is  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  large  letters, 
which  decorated  the  facade : 

•    •    •    mAXIM    •    •    •    • 
.    .    .    BLICA    MVNIC    .    . 

Near  this  temple  is  a  theatre,  of  which  only 
the  shell,  built  of  small  stones,  is  preserved,  and 
some  way  below  it  are  the  ruins  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  church,  where  are  seen 
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some  coarse  columns;  traces  of  other  edifices 
are  also  scattered  about  in  difTerent  directions. 
On  the  heights  behind  the  temple  stood  the 
Acropolis,  from  whose  summit  is  obtained  a' 
very  fine  and  extensive  view,  embracing  a  va- 
ried scene  of  bold  wild  mountains,  and  smiling 
plains  and  vallej's.  Tastoorand  Eslookeah  are 
seen  to  the  east,  the  lofty  Jebel  Zaghwan 
appears  to  the  east  south-east,  and  the  course 
of  the  Majerdah  and  of  the  Sillianah  are  traced 
for  a  considerable  distance,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  beautiful  Frighean  mountains, 
and  a  nearer  and  intervening  range  of  lower 
hillH. 

Close  to  the  road  is  a  spring  of  very  excel- 
lent but  tepid  water. — Leaving  Tunkah  we 
proceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  a  stream 
called  the  Wady  Khalad,  oXi-  ^^^>lJ ;  the  val- 
ley through  which  it  flows  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Majerdah,  is  really  beautiful,  the  hills,  which 
have  here  considerably  increased  in  height, 
sweeping  down  on  each  aide  to  within  a  short 
distance  of   its  banks,    and   merely  leaving  a 
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narrow  valley  of  delicious  soft  and  verdant  turf, 
fringed,  at  the  water's  edge,  with  a  thick  growth 
of  different  small  trees  and  shrubs.  There 
is  one  little  dell  especially,  called  the  Wad  el 
Asood,  or  ^*  valley  of  lions,^  which  is  truly  love^ 
IV)  and  the  very  scene  adapted  for  the  paymtge 
of  one  of  Vemef  s  pictures  of  a  cavalry  hhouae. 
As  the  surrounding  country  abounds  with  lions, 
it  was  not  prudent  to  remain  here  after  sun- 
set ;  sixteen  of  these  animals  had  been  seen 
here  togpther,  four  evenings  before — so  at  least 
the  Kaeed  of  Tubursuk  afterwards  told  me ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  both  Mahmood  and  Su- 
leyman  were  momentarily  becoming  very  ner- 
vous and  apprehensive,  as  the  evening  closed  in, 
for  they  repeatedly  urged  me  to  push  on  with 
greater  speed  ;  as  my  thoughts  were,  however, 
more  engaged  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  than 
by  the  fear  of  lions,  we  loitered  so  long  that  it 
was  not  till  very  late  that  we  reached  Tubursuk, 
Jh-*;A3,  and  not  before  we  had  met  with  a  ctm- 
tTetem8. 

On  ascending  a  steep  part  of  the  hill,  Mr. 
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Constant's  horse  reared  and  threw  him,  and 
then  galloping  wildly  away,  gave  me  a  kick  in 
passing,  and  charged  against  one  of  the  baggage 
horses,  whom  he  overthrew;  it  then  plunged  into 
the  dark  gloom  of  an  olive  wood,  and  was  not 
caught  for  several  hours  after.  In  this  affair 
we  lost  some  drawing  implements,  a  pistol,  and 
two  bernouses;  but  with  an  exclamation  of 
Alhimd  I'Allal]  !  thatit  was  not  worse,  we  pro- 
ceeded and  took  up  our  quarters  with  the 
Kaeed,  having  marched  nineteen  miles. — A  bad 
rider  is  compared  by  the  Arabs  to  a  water  me- 
lon rolling  on  a  table. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tiibiirsuk— Dukkah— RemaiDS^Ejah— The  Wady  Lub- 
bah^A  frost— £1  Akhooat^Unknown  town— Jama^- 
The  Wady  Jiibbarah— Meyjeri  Arabs— 

On  the  24th  I  walked  about  the  town  and  en- 
virons, which  are  very  pretty.  Tubursuk,  the 
ancient  Thibbure  or  Thiburaicumbure,  as  Shaw 
calls  it,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the 
east,  and  is  surrounded  towards  the  plain  with 
a  fine  wood  of  olives.  In  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  large  edifices,  and  of  a  temple 
which  was  built  over  a  spring  of  fine  water, 
which  still  supplies  the  town.  A  variety  of  in- 
scriptions are  found  in  the  streets,  and  on 
stones  forming  component  parts  of  the  town 
walls,  (See  Appendix,  No.  25  to  35,)  in  which 
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is  an  ancient  gate,  now  blocked  up. — The 
Kaet'd  told  me,  that  on  his  lands  at  Arkoo,  near 
Ghorali,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 

From  the  marabet  of  Sidi  Sherarah,  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  rotky  eminence  overlooking 
Tubursuk,  is  obtained  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
view.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  sook,  which 
is  held  outside  the  walls,  was  filled  with  a  great 
numlKT  of  nild-looking  Arabs,  whose  white  and 
uniform  costume  gave  them,  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  restless  spectres  gli- 
ding mournfully  along.  I  bought  a  boy,  who, 
from  his  extraordinary  ugliness,  was  a  per- 
fect curiosity,  and  destined  him  to  ride  the 
other  baggage-horse,  6nding  that  the  senbeel,  in 
bad  roads,  rolled  about  so  much  as  to  give  the 
horse  a  sore  back,  besides  occasionally  falling 
off,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  things  it  con- 
tained. 

In  the  evening  I  rode  on  to  Dukkah,  jjj 
D  small  collection  of  huts  situated  on  a  hill  three 
miles  to  the  south  by  west  of  Tubursuk,  and 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  Thvgga.     Here 
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we  were  but  indifferently  lodged,  for  our  home 
comprised  but  one  room,  eighteen  feet  by  aiz, 
and  had  no  door,  unless  a  hurdle  of  very 
open  work,  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
during  the  night,  merits  such  an  appellation ; 
and  in  this  the  whole  of  the  party  slept,  while 
the  horses  were  picketed  outside.  Judging  from 
the  extant  remains,  Thugga  must  have  been  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and  adorned 
with  many  handsome  edifices,  of  which  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  stands  forth  pre-eminent  in  beau- 
ty. It  is  also  prostyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  measures  along  the  length  of  the  fagade, 
which  fronts  the  south-east,  forty-eight  feet  eight 
inches.  This  portico  is  supported  by  six  co- 
lumns of  beautiful  proportions  and  highly- 
finished  execution,  four  in  front  and  two  lateral 
ones  ;  they  measure  eleven  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  on  the  entablature  is  an  inscription  of 
three  lines,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  unfor- 
tunately obliterated,  though  from  what  re- 
mains, it  appears  to  commemorate  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  temple  to  Jupiter  by  L.  M.  Simplex 
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and  L,  M.  Simplex  Regillianus,  diiriog  the  reign 
of  tlie  emperor  Hadrian.  The  following  is  all 
that  I  could  decipher  of  this  inscription  : 

lOVl,    OPTIMO NERVAE.  AVG.  SACRVM. 

.    ,    ,    . EBI  .  AVG  .  ARMENIA.   COB 

IMPLEX.  UUGll.LIANVa,  S.  P.  F. 

Above  this,  on  the  pediment,  is  an  alto  ro- 
lievo  representing  tlie  rape  of  Ganymede,  or, 
according  to  Bruce,  the  apotheosis  of  Trajan, 
to  whom,  he  saj's,  the  temple  was  erected  by 
Hadrian.  Over  the  entrance  gate  of  the  cella, 
which  is  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  in  width,  is 
the  following  inscription  : 

h.  MAttCIVS.  SIMPLES.  ET.  L.  MAS 
CIVS.  SIMPLEX.  BEGILLIANVS.  S,  P.  F. 

The  rest  of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been 
(Icatrojed  and  subsequently  rebuilt,  probably  as 
a  church  for  Christian  worship;  for  the  remaining 
|iart  of  this  ediGce  is  of  very  rude  construction, 
and  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
portico  and  front  of  the  eeUa.   The  temple  may. 
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therefore,  perhaps,  have  been  amphiprostyle. 
Shaw,  who  never  visited  this  town,  gives  seve- 
ral inscriptions  found  in  it,  but  takes  no  notice 
of  those  existing  on  this  temple ;  and  I  niust 
here  observe,  that  in  perusing  his  work,  it  is 
highly  necessary  always  to  refer  to  the  map  on 
which  his  actual  route  is  traced,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  the  places  he  describes 
from  ocular  observation,  and  those  whose  de- 
scriptions are  only  given  from  the  accounts  of 
others. 

The  monument  which  next  attracts  our 
notice  from  its  beauty  and  preservation,  is  a 
mausoleum  standing  in  the  centre  of  an  olive- 
grove,  a  little  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  south  of  the  village :  it  mea- 
sures at  present  forty-one  feet  in  height,  but  was 
originally  much  loftier,  and  at  the  base  it  is 
twenty-eight  feet  seven  inches  square.  It  con- 
sists of  two  stories  and  part  of  a  third ;  the 
lower  of  which  contains  four  double  rooms,  or 
receptacles  for  the  bodies,  and  has  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  east. 
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which  were  closed  by  a  sort  of  portcullis  or 
stone  working  up  and  down  in  a  groove.  The 
second  story  has  two  rooms,  and  one  entrance 
closed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  ones; 
and  above  this,  rose  either  a  dome  or  a  pyra- 
midal succession  of  steps,  crowned  by  a  statue  or 
some  other  omamenl.  On  the  eastern  face  are 
two  inscriptions,  the  one  Punic,  and  the  other  in 
characters  unknown  to  me  ;  (see  Appendix,  50, 
51 ;)  they  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
cut  at  the  same  period  in  which  the  mausoleum 
itself  was  erected,  and  have  probnbly  no  rela- 
tion to  the  persuD  to  whom  it  was  raised  ;  but 
whether  this  is  the  ease  will  be  ascertained  by 
those  conversant  with  these  languages:  the 
one  inscription  appears  to  be  a  translation  of 
the  other.  The  exterior  of  this  monument  is 
decorated  with  fluted  Ionic  pilasters.  Near  its 
base  is  an  at/o  rilievo,  representing  a  quadriga 
with  a  warrior  and  the  charioteer,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  coarse.  I  also  dug  up  a  similar  one  in 
much  better  preservation,  and  found  ihe  statue 
of  a  draperied  female  figure,  but  considerably 
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injured.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  small  and 
mutilated  equestrian  statue.  The  form  and 
proportions  of  this  mausoleum,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  localf  render  it  a  very  beautiful  subject 
for  the  pencil  of  an  artist.—- At  a  short  dis- 
taace  to  the  north-west  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
is  a  gate  or  triumphal  arch,  facing  the  west, 
measuring  along  its  front  thirty-four  feet  four 
inches ;  the  breadth  of  the  arch  itself  being 
twelve  feet  ten  inches,  and  its  present  height 
twenty  feet  seven  inches:  at  its  base  is  this 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  probably  was 
formerly  attached  to  it  : 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI.  AN  .  . 


PIl.  !  FILIO.  I    DIVI.  SEPT  .  .  . 


MAVR.  FIL.  SEVERO.  AI  .  .  . 
.  .  I.  AVG.  PP.  PONTIFI  .  .  . 

The  part  below  the  line  has  been  chiseled 
away,  and  fresh  letters  apparently  engraved  on 
the  new  surface. — Close  to  this  gate  is  a  range 
of  five  cisterns,  each  measuring  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  eight 
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inches  in  breadth  :  they  are  built  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  at  Carthage,  and,  like  them, 
rounded  off  at  the  extremities,  with  a  passage 
running  along  the  line  of  their  breadth,  and 
another,  one  foot  ten  inches  wide,  made  through 
the  division  wall  of  the  third  and  fourth  cis- 
terns, which  all  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  arched  passages.  Some  way  above, 
there  are  seven  other  cisterns,  each  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  by  sixteen  feet  eight  inches 
in  width;  and  still  higher  up,  and  in  fact  on 
the  summit  of  the  heights,  was  the  citadel, 
based,  towards  Tubiirsuk,  on  a  ledge  of  steep 
rocks,  and  still  retaining  a  &mall  portion  of  its 
walls;  and  immediately  below  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity are  the  ruins  of  a  Corinthian  temple, 
thirty-seven  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  facing 
the  south-east ;  it  had  originally  a.  portico 
of  six  columns,  but  these  (which  measure  seven 
feet  one  inch  in  circumference)  are  no  longer 
erect.  Fragments  of  an  inscription  belonging  to 
this  temple  are  seen  among  its  ruins;  (See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  49;)  and  on  the  declivity,  towards 
s3 
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Tubursuk,  are  some  few  ruins  called  Burj  el 
Ain,  "  Tower  of  the  spring.*" 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  came  to  a  well- 
preser\'ed  theatre  facing  nearly  south,  and  mea- 
suring from  one  side-door  to  the  other  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet.     Along  the  line  of  the 
scene  is  a  row  of  columns,  the  stone  seats  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  places  where  the  sup- 
ports of  the  velarium  were  fixed  are  still  ex- 
tant.     Independent    of    the    above-mentioned 
ruins  are  many  others ;  namely,  a  bath,  bar- 
racks, gates,  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  a  fountain, 
&c.,  but  considerably  dilapidated.     Many  in- 
scriptions are  also  found  in  different  parts,  in 
several  of  which  the  ancient  name  of  the  town 
is  mentioned,  and  others  bear  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent emperors,  which  inform  us  of  the  period 
at  which   Thugga  flourished.    (See  Appendix, 
No.  36  to  51.) 

I  rode  one  day  to  some  ruins  called  Ejah, 
^^.  situated  about  two  miles  and  a-half  to  the 

*         7 

south  of  Dukkah,  passing  along  the  summit  of 
the  heights — on  which  are  the  ruins  of  two  build- 
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ings,&Dd  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  Thugga 
with  water.  The  ruins  at  Ejah,  I  discovered, 
by  an  inscriptioD  I  found  there,  dedicated  to 
Diocletian,  ConstanliuR,  ami  the  two  Maximiani, 
to  be  those  of  Agbienaium,  (see  Appendix,  No. 
52,)  or  rather  of  a  inore  recent  town,  built 
with  its  remains;  they  consist  of  a  large  square 
fort,  with  square  towers  at  the  angles,  (in  whose 
walls  are  various  inscriptions,)  of  several 
private  cisterns,  and  of  foundations  of  houses. 
Close  to  Ejah  flows  the  little  Wady  Lubbah, 
bordered,  like  the  generality  of  all  other  streams 
ill  the  Regency,  with  thick  groves  of  the  ole- 
ander,* indicating  the  course  of  rivers  as  they 
meander  through  vast  and  otherwise  naked 
plains,  and  having  the  appearance,  as  an  Arab 
ejipressed  himself,  of  a  huge  but  wounded 
serpent,  winding  his  painful  course  towards  the 
shelter  of  the  mountains — the  clusters  of  red 
flowers  representing  the  blood  issuing  from 
numberless  spear  wounds. 

■    The  charcoal  of  the  oleander,    called  in  Arabic 
Diflah,  miied  with  tobacco,  is  applied  as  a  fomentation 
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We  experienced  very  severe  co]d  at  Dukkah, 
for  it  froze  in  the  morning  during  the  three 
days  we  remained  there,  and  once  the  ice  was 
full  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  as 
late  as  8,  a.  m.,  the  thermometer  rose  in  the  sun 
to  only  thirty-nine  degrees.  This  was  but  an 
indifferent,  and  certainly  an  unexpected  sample 
of  the  mildness  of  the  African  climate,  and 
gave  a  highly  discontented  caste  to  our  coun- 
tenances. 

On  the  27th  we  look  leave  of  our  hostess,  the 
husband  being  in  prison.  She  was  a  beautiful 
young  Arab,  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  expression  and  dignity 
— whilst  her  figure  was  erect  and  commanding, 
and  resembling,  according  to  eastern  phraseo- 
logy, the  perfect  representation,  in  form,  of  the 
graceful  cypress.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
delight  she  expressed  on  my  giving  her  some 
common  Venetian  ear-rings ;  she  embraced  not 

in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  by  both  Moors  and   Be- 
doueens. 
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her   transports,    but    also  my 


only  myself  i 
Mam  look. 

On  quitting  Dukkah  we  rode  to  the  Bouth, 
directing  our  course  to  El  Akhooat,  or  "  the 
Brothers,^  two  conical  hills  forming  the  western 
fxtreniity  of  the  range  of  the  Ea-sheeshi  hills, 
having  first  crossed  the  Wady  Lubbu  and  the 
Wady  Kholad.  These  hills  are  in  parts  covered 
with  dwarf  Italian  pines,  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  cistus,  £fc.  From  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  connects  them,  you  have,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  ascent,  a  view  of  the  extensive  valley 
of  the  Sillianah,  bounded  in  that  direction  by 
the  range  of  the  Jebel  Surj,  or  "Saddle  Moun- 
tain i"  and  at  the  southern  basb  of  the  Akhooat 
are  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  but 
totally  in  ruins.  As  I  found  no  inscriptions, 
nor  any  other  clue  to  identify  its  ancient  name, 
I  shall  not  venture  upon  the  wild  field  of  conjec- 
ture, especially  as  during  the  whole  of  this  tour 
I  found  many  similar  vestiges;  in  fact,  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  my  meeting  with  three 
or  four  ruins  of  towns  or  villages,  to  most  of 
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which,  it  would  be  impossible,  from  the  very 
imperfect  materials  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  this  country  by  old 
writers,  to  affix  names  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

From  the  Akhooat  we  again  struck  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sillianah,  near  which^  at  a  place 
called  Jama,  are  a  few  traces  of  an  aucient 
town.  In  this  vicinity,  perhaps,  stood  Zama^ 
but,  from  ancient  accounts,  we  know  little 
more  of  it  than  that  it  was  situated  at  five 
days^  march  from  Carthage,  was  of  considerable 
size,  built  in  a  plain,  strong,  more  from  art 
than  from  nature,  and  considered  from  its  po- 
sition the  key  of  the  kingdom. 

We  slept  at  a  dowar  of  the  Weled  Aoon 
Arabs,  a  little  way  from  the  Sillianah.  The 
tent  was  large  and  comfortable,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  wall  of  bags  containing  barley 
and  dates.  The  whole  of  the  Arab  family  to 
whom  it  belonged  confined  themselves  to  one  side, 
whilst  we  occupied  the  other.  A  lamb  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  the  chief  part  being  destined 
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for  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  kuscoossu,  a 
few  pieces  were  cut  off  and  thrown  on  the  lojIs 
to  stay  our  appetite — for  two  or  three  hours  are 
required  to  make  the  great  standard  dish. 
After  we  had  finished,  our  host,  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  invited  hy  name  several 
of  his  friends  to  come  and  finish  the  dish, 
when,  in  literally  not  more  than  two  minutes, 
there  existed  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
poor  animal,  or  of  the  immense  pile  of  paste  on 
which  it  had  reposed.  Fcrnj  afterwards  did  the 
honours  of  a  kaleidoscope,  to  the  great  delight 
and  wonder  of  the  assembled  Bedoucens.  As 
the  women  of  this  tribe  do  not  veil,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  see  several  very  pretty  faces.  The  whole 
of  the  tribe  amounts  to  four  thousand  live  hun- 
dred persons. — We  had  this  day  been  seven 
hours  en  route. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  a  small  stream 
called  tile  Wady  Jubbarah,  at  whose  confluence 
with  the  SiJlianah  is  a  square  ancient  building, 
of  large  wrought  stones ;  and  shortly  after 
passed  the  Sillianah  itself,  whose  source  is  only 
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a  short  distance  off,  in  the  mountains  oo  the 
right.  This  river,  next  to  the  Majerdab,  is  the 
largest  of  any  I  saw  in  the  Regency.  On  the 
face  of  the  hill,  on  the  left,  is  the  village  of 
Dthreebah.  Both  the  plain  and  these  bills  are 
in  many  parts  covered  with  woods  of  the  wild 
olive,  loaded  with  fruit  much  smaller  than  the 
cultivated  one;  but  though  it  is  capable  of 
producing  considerable  quantities  of  good  oil, 
the  Arabs  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
gathering  it.  In  this  wood  I  remarked  a  large 
caroob-tree,  {Ceratonia  siliquay)  which  pro- 
duces a  bean  resembling  manna  in  taste,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  olive- 
tree,  and  so  completely  filling  up  all  interstices 
as  to  appear  but  one.  On  these  hills,  which 
run  east  and  west,  is  also  found  the  pine-tree. 
The  road  across  them  was  execrable :  one  part 
of  it,  in  descending,  consisted  of  a  slippery 
and  deeply-inclined  surface  of  the  rock,  down 
which  our  horses  either  slided  or  rolled,  to  our 
great  annoyance ;  they  also  lost  most  of  their 
shoes.     Here  I  would  observe,  that  on  start- 
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ing  from  Tunis,  it  would  be  as  well  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  spare  horse-shoes,  as  the  Arabs  do 
not  employ  them  in  the  interior,  and  iron  can 
seldom  be  procured.  In  many  parts  of  the 
road  we  saw  mounds  of  stones,  covering  the  re- 
mains of  persons  who  had  been  murdered, 
or  had  perished  by  accidents.  Every  one  who 
passes  by  adds  another  stone  to  the  heaps,  say- 
ing, "  May  those  who  assassinated  you  be 
themselves  assassinated!^  *'May  those  who 
caused  your  death  soon  meet  with  theirs .'" 

Crossing  the  Wady  Boo-dawaas,  we  came 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  and 
slept  with  the  Meyjeri  Arabs,  about  five  miles 
beyond ;  but  we  were  busily  employed  for  three 
hours  before  we  could  find  their  tents,  which 
are  generally  pitched  in  some  ravine  or  hollow 
ground,  and  easily  escape  observation.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  about  two  or  three  hours 
before  sun-set,  to  look  round  for  indications 
of  smoke ;  for  it  is  almost  useless  to  ask 
any  Bedoueen  you  may  chance  to  meet,  if  he 
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knows  where  are  the  dowars,  their  general  an- 
swer being,  ^^Yes — ^you  will,  if  it  please  Grod,  find 
some  about  two  miles  in  that  direction,''  pcmiting 
at  the  same  time  to  that  side  directly  opposite 
to  where  their  own  are  situated,  and  which  may 
not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant    If 
there  should  be  no  smoke,   you  must  direct 
your  attention  to  any  flocks  that  may  be  in 
sight,  and   observing  the  direction  they  are 
driven  in  about  sun-set,  follow  them  at  a  dis- 
tance.    In  failure  of  flocks^  I  found  the  best 
way  was  to  fire  a  gun,  and  if  on  a  plain,  to  dis- 
mount and  put  my  ear  to  the  ground ;    if  in 
a  wooded  country,  to  get  on  any  high  ground 
that  may  be  near,  or  stand  upon  my  horse — 
if  a  dowar  is  near,  the  dogs  will  immediately 
commence  barking,  when  you  direct  your  course 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeds.     This 
is  an  anxious  moment ;  for   if  no  barking  is 
heard,  it  is  better  at  once  to  picket  your  horses 
under  the  lee  of  some  raised  ground^    make 
your  coffee,  cut  some  grass  or  rushes  for  the 
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animals,  and  go  to  sleep,  than  to  wander  about 
boundless  plains  or  rugged  mountains  in  the 
dark,  and  with  tired  horses. — Ten  hours^  march 
this  day. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


£1  Khima — ^The  Ussalat  mountains — Deserted  Villager- 
Game — Keerwan — Dynasties  of  Keerwan — Restricted 
Promenades — Libraries — A  summary  punishment-— 
Moslem  tolerance. 


On  the  29th,  I  rode  back  to  the  ruins  I  had 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening ;  they  are  called 
£1  Khima,  and  close  to  them  is  the  Marabet 
of  Sidi  Omar.  Here  are  two  mausoleay  the 
one  much  in  ruins,  but  the  other,  with  the 
exception  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  on  the 
second  story,  quite  perfect,  even  its  roof;  it  mea- 
sures thirteen  feet  six  inches  square,  and  thirty 
feet  in  height;  in  the  interior  are  twenty- 
two  little  niches,  or  columbaria^  for  the  reception 
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of  the  ashes.  On  the  ground  are  four  fragments 
of  an  inscription,  which  occupied  the  entabla- 
ture of  the  portico.  (See  Appendix,  No.  66.) 
Nearer  the  hills  is  a  gate  or  arch,  the  door-way 
of  which  measures  twenty-three  feet  eight  inches 
in  width ;  it  is  enclosed  hy  a  large  square 
building,  erected  at  a  subsequent  period.  Near 
this  are  the  remains  of  three  other  edifices,  one 
of  which,  from  the  richly-carved  Corinthian 
capitals,  friezes,  6cc.,  appears  tu  have  been  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  of  a  good  period  of  the 
arts.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  others  are  seen 
several  fragments  of  inscriptions,  (see  Appen- 
dix, Xo.  62  to  65,)  whilst  the  ground  in  all 
directions  abounds  with  sepulchral  stones, 
though,  from  the  softness  of  the  materials,  but 
few  of  them  are  legible.  (See  Appendix,  Na 
67  to  75.)  On  one  stone  is  the  fragment  of  oti 
inscription  in  large  letters,  with  the  name  of 
Antoninus,  but  that  of  the  town  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  though  I  think  it  possible  it  may  be 
Z>ru  Gi//an(i,thusnamedinhonaurofthelicentious 
sister  of  Caligula :   this  supposition,  if  correct, 
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would  of  course  attach  it  to  a  remoter  epoch 
than  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  It  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference* 

Leaving  this  place,  we  rode  east  across  the 
plain,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  commenced  as- 
cending the  rangeof  theUssalat  mountains,  which 
by  some  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mans  Jo^ 
vis.  Shaw,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
the  UacUetus  Mona,  in  which  I  agree,  though 
Ptolemy,  who  is  however  sometimes  very  in- 
exact, places  them  more  to  the  south,  near  the 
Lybian  lake.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  Uaaletus  is  almost  perfectly  preserved  in 
the  modem  name  of  Ussalat,  and  that  the  tribe 
which  inhabit  it,  are  to  the  present  day  re- 
nowned for  their  brave  and  warlike  conduct^  a 
character  they  also  possessed  above  twenty  cen- 
turies back. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  but  few  of  these 
warriors  inhabit  their  mountains.      For  many 
years  they  defended  them  against  all  the  at 
tacks  of  the  Tuniseen  sovereigns,  who  wished 
to   render   them   tributaries  to  their   power; 
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but  Hammooda  Basha  at  last  conquered,  and 
dispersed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  Ke- 
gency.  They  often  applied  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  possessions,  especially  after  having  be- 
haved very  gallantly  in  his  ranks  against  the 
Algerinesand  Tripoleens;  but  Hammooda  con- 
stantly refused,  though  to  reward  them  he 
granted  them  exemption  from  several  taxes, 
and  gave  them  many  privileges.  Their  aban- 
doned villages,  which  are  said  in  number  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  are  now  seen 
perched  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
points,  "  all  tenantless,  save  to  the  cran3'ing 
holding   dark    communion   with    the 


wind,  I 

cloud." 

The 

tains,  i: 


■iew  from  the  summit  of  these  moun- 
very  wild  and  beautiful:  looking  be- 
tween the  masses  of  rock  which  border  the  pass, 
you  behold  below  you,  the  broken  shapes  and 
wooded  sides  of  the  lower  ranges,  the  inter- 
vening valleys — sonic  of  great  beauty — and 
the  dark  and  gloomy  ravines  which  intersect  tht.' 
ground  in  all  directions;   or  beyond,   stretches 
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like  the  ocean,  the  even  and  extensive  pUdn  of 
Keerwan ;  and  above  are  the  ruined  villagesy  re- 
sembling, from  their  situation,  the  castles  which 
border  the  Rhine.  The  Ghraab  es  Sahara,  the 
hawk,  and  the  eagle,  seem  the  only  tenants  of 
this  once  peopled  scene — which,  on  the  wholes 
is  characterised  by  features  at  once  lofty  and 
sternly  picturesque.  Most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom abound  with  game ;  but  never  did  I  see 
such  incredible  numbers  of  partridges  as  are  here 
assembled,  not  even  on  the  best  preserved  ma^ 
nors  of  England,  and  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
halt  here  for  a  week's  shooting. 

Crossing  the  Wady  Jcloolah,  a  small  stream 
running  easterly,  wc  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
small  dowar  of  the  Ussalas,  who  are  in  some  in- 
stances gradually  and  cautiously  creeping  back 
to  their  former  haunts.  We  had  advanced  five 
hours  and  a  half  from  £1  Ehima,  and  had, 
during  the  day,  passed  by  several  traces  of  an- 
cient buildings :  in  mountain  roads  our  pace 
was  of  course  decreased. 

Next  morning  we  visited  some  trifling  ruins 
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of  a  town,  probably  tliose  of  the  Civilas  U&alito- 
rum.  Soon  after,  we  descended  into  the  vast 
plain  of  £1  Keerwan,  which,  commencing  near 
Zhuggar,  extends  to  the  Jereed  ;  and  passing 
over  a  small  ndge  of  heights,  on  which  can,  I 
think,  be  traced  tlic  lines  of  a  camp,  we  reached 
Keerwan  in  six  hours.  The  appearance  of  this 
place  is  from  a  distance  rather  imposing,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  advance  upon  it  after  a  few 
days' residence  among  the  Arab  tents;  the  tower 
of  its  jirincipal  mosque  is  seen  from  afar,  appear- 
ing higher  than  it  in  fact  is,  from  the  uniform 
level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

During  this  day's  ride  we  had  seen  several 
encampments  of  the  Dthreedi  Arabs  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Sidi  Mustafa,  the  Bey's  brother, 
who  was  to  proceed  into  the  interior  with  his 
troops  to  levy  the  usual  taxes,  and  whose  camp 
they  were  to  join.  This  was  one  of  those  tribes 
who,  in  return  for  performing  military  service, 
are  not  subject  to  these  taxes,  whilst  all  those 
who  pay  them  are  exempt  from  taking  up  arms, 
except  on  very  great  emergencies.     It  is  easy 
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to  distinguish  to  which  of  these  two  classes  any 
encampment  belongs,  for  whilst  the  latter  are 
surrounded  with  patches  of  cultivation,  and 
with  herds  and  flocks,  nought  but  the  horse  and 
the  camel  are  seen  wandering  through  the  pas- 
tures adjoining  those  of  the  soldier-tribes,  which 
are,  moreover,  occasionally  distinguished  by  a  lit- 
tle sanjak  fluttering  in  front  of  the  chieFs  tent. 

£1  Eeerwan,  c^ljl^^l,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
sacred  or  holy  town,  into  which  neither  Christian 
nor  Jew  is  allowed  to  enter ;  even  the  Bey  himself 
has  not  the  power  to  insist  on  your  being 
received  :  all  he  can  do,  and  he  did  it  for  me, 
is  to  give  a  letter  of  introduction  or  recommen- 
dation to  the  head  authorities  of  the  place,  pro- 
vided with  which,  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
enter  within  its  walls,  must  take  on  himself  all 
the  risks  of  the  enterprise. 

Arrived,  therefore,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  Suleyman  made  us  halt 
under  two  or  three  olive  trees,  whilst  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  Bey's  letter  to  the  Eaeed, 
after  which  he  was  to  return  to  inform  us  whether 
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we  should  be  admitted,  nr  be  obliged  to  continue 
our  route.  Here  we  remained  exposed  during 
a  whole  hour  to  a  pililess  storm  of  wind  and  sleet, 
which  swept  the  plain  with  the  greatest  ferocity. 
At  last  the  Mamlook  re-appeared,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded with  liim  to  (lie  Kaeed'a  house,  where 
WG  were  very  well  received.  Silken  couches,  a 
good  kitchen,  and  well-dressed  attendants  were 
at  our  disposal. 

Keerwan,  the  present  hot-bed  of  all  the  bi- 
gotry of  Muhammedanism  in  Africa,  was 
foundt-d  in  the  year  50  of  the  Hejrah,  (a.d. 
C69,)  by  Okhbah-ibn-Nafish.  This  part  of 
Africa  was  first  invaded  during  the  reign  of 
the  Ommiaden  Khalif  A[oawyah  I.,  by  Bnshar, 
who  defeated  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  and  car- 
ried away  as  captives  from  the  different  van- 
quished towns  eighty  thousand  persons,  be- 
sides much  wealth.  We  must,  however,  con- 
sider Okhhah  as  the  real  conqueror  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  one  who  permanently  annexed  it 
to  the  Moslem  empire. 

During  the  vicerayshipof  Musa,  and  under 
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the  Khalifat  of  Waled  I.,  the  son  of  Abckd- 
Malek,  poured  forth  through  the  gates  of 
Eeerwan  those  victorious  and  brilliant  legions, 
headed  by  the  gallant  Tarik,  which,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  subju- 
gated Spain — a  conquest  which,  in  after  years, 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  planted 
the  proud  and  glorious  standards  of  Islam  <hi 
the  ramparts  of  Tours. 

In  181,  H.  or  797,  A.D.  Ibrahim  ibn  Aglab 
was  sent  by  the  Khalif  Haroon-er-Rasheed, 
fifth  sovereign  of  the  Abassida  dynasty,  as  go- 
vernor of  Western  Africa.  Fifteen  years  after, 
Ibrahim  declared  himself  independent  sove- 
reign of  what  now  constitutes  the  Beylek  of 
Tunis,  and  established  his  capital  at  Keerwan. 
His  descendants,  known  as  the  Aglabite  dy- 
nasty, conquered  Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, and  Rome  herself. 

The  Fatimite  dynasty  here  established  its 
power,  till  358  of  the  Ilejrah,  (a.d.  969,)  when 
EI  Mansoor,  the  then  reigning  sovereign  having 
conquered  Egypt,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
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government  to  Kahira,  and  became  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  Islamiam.  Keerwan  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Yussuf,  sovereign  of  Marocco.  (See 
Ibn  Raslia.)  Barbary  was  not  generally  con- 
verted to  Muhammedanism  till  308  of  the 
Hejrah. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  Keerwan 
occupies  the  site  of  th«  Virus  Auguati  at 
the  Itinerary ;  hut  1  should  he  inclined  to 
doubt  this,  from  the  circunistance  that  all 
the  old  Arabian  authors  parlicularly  mention 
that  when  the  town  was  Brst  built,  the  whole  of 
the  country  was  one  vast  forest  or  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  so  prodigious  a  number  of  wild 
beasts,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  miracle  had 
been  performed  by  one  of  their  sainted  men, 
that  the  labourers  were  enabled  to  continue 
their  work.  Not  a  single  vestige,  it  is  added, 
could  be  discovered  of  the  former  habitations  of 
men.  If  the  Vicus  Augtisti  was  situated  in  this 
vicinity,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  assign  to  it  the 
place  where  I  mentioned  the  existence  of  some 
traces  of  fortifications  on   the  adjoining  heights. 
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Keerwaii  is  surrounded  by  a  crenelated  wall, 
and  its  suburbs  by  another.     It  contains  a  large 
kazbah,  and  many  mosques,  the  principal  of 
whicli  are   those  of  Sidina  Okhbah,  and   the 
Basha  Jamaa;  but  as  I  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  them,  I  sent  Mahmood  to  visit  them  and 
make  his   report  to  me,  with   instructions    to 
copy,  as  well  as  he  could,  any  inscriptions  he 
might  find  there:    he  returned  without  any, 
stating,  however,  that    the  mosques  were  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  antique  columns 
of  rich  marbles. 

Our  promenades  through  the  town  were 
managed  with  the  greatest  mystery,  and  the 
Kaeed  at  first  refused  positively  to  allow  us  to 
walk  out,  except  after  the  Moghrab,  or  sun-set, 
when  all  persons  would  be  busily  employed 
with  their  dinners.  As,  however,  I  did  not 
perceive  that  much  pleasure  could  accrue  from 
a  walk  in  the  dark,  I  told  him  I  should  not  go 
out  at  all ;  when,  after  making  some  farther  diffi* 
culties,  he  app)inted  one  of  his  officers  to  attend 
us,  making  us  promise  that  we  would  not  stare 
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about  too  much,  take  noteis  or  drawings,  or 
speak  any  European  language.  In  this  man- 
ner we  therefore  paraded  through  the  town,  ob- 
serving a  most  dignified  silence,  and  a  steady, 
solemn  pace. 

The  town  is  large,  has  good  houses,  and 
is  kept  comparatively  cWan.  It  appears  to 
form  a  square,  widi  four  gates,  the  Bab  el 
jedecd,  (new,)  Bab  al  khokh,  (peach,)  Bab 
el  Toones,  and  Bab  el  jeladecn,  (skins.)  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  in  them  are  seen  many 
columns,  capitals,  &c.  besides  some  beautiful 
and  highly-raised  Cufic  inscriptions. 

The  institutions  for  general  instruction  found- 
ed at  Keerwan  were  magnificently  endowed,  and 
had  justly  become  very  celebrated.  For  many 
of  the  best  eastern  works  now  known  in  Europe, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  libraries  of  Keerwan, 
which  contained  books  which  could  no  where 
else  be  met  with.  I  could  obtain  no  information 
as  to  their  present  state. 

Outside  the  inner  walls  are  the  suburbs,  men- 
tioned in  some  works  by  the  name  of  Recheda, 
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and  Raqueda ;  (Leo.  Afr.  and  Thiurn. ;)  bat 
these  names  seem  at  present  to  be  entirely  lost 

£1  Aglab,  during  his  reign,  sent  one  of  his 
generals,  called  Al  Kama,  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  who,  during  his  stay  in  that 
country,  built  a  town,  which,  in  its  present 
name  of  Alcamo,  still  retains  that  of  its  founder. 

Keerwan  is  looked  upon  as  the  second  town  in 
importance  in  the  Regency,  and  its  Kaeed  pos- 
sesses in  himself  so  much  power,  that  he  may  to  a 
certain  degree  be  said  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  Bey,  and  certainly,  as  regards  the  interior 
management  of  his  district,  he  is  so.  His  will  is 
absolute,  and  his  orders  most  strictly  enforced. 

During  the  reign  of  Hammooda  Basha,  the 
Kaeed,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  made  his 
rounds,  and  had  ascertained  from  different  tra- 
vellers what  they  had  paid  for  their  provisions, 
found  that  one  of  them  had  purchased  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread,  which  was  found  deficient  in 
weight  when  placed  in  the  Kaeed's  scales.  The 
party  proceeded  to  the  baker^s,  whose  scales 
gave  correctly  the  weight  at  which  he  had  sold 
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the  bread ;  on  this  the  Kaeed  had  them  broken, 
when  they  were  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
quicksilver  in  a  hollow  tube,  wliich  could  thus 
be  made  to  throw  its  balance  on  either  ride. 
The  baker's  oven  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  properly  heated,  and  the  Kaeed,  without 
any  further  trial,  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  im- 
mediately thrown  into  it.  Hammooda  having 
heard  of  this,  remonstrated  with  tlie  Kaeed 
on  his  precipitancy,  when  he  answered,  *'  I  have 
done  great  good — bakers  will  in  future  deem  it 
preferable  to  heat  their  ovens  for  bread  of  a 
proper  weight,  than  to  bake  themselves,  of 
whatever  weight  they  may  chance  to  be." 

The  prices  of  provisions  are  all  fixed  by  the 
Kaeed,  and  are  only  about  half  what  they  are  at 
Tunis.  If  B  person  will  not,  or  cannot  sell  his 
goods  at  the  tariff's  price,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
offer  them  for  sale- 

Keerwan   is   famous   for   the   beauty  of  its 

yellow  Morocco    boots    and    slippers ;  for  the 

leather  is  dyed  of  a  colour  so  delicately-bright, 

that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  imitate  it. 

r  S 
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The  Kaeed  Sidi  Othman  el  Marabet  had 
several  very  fine  horses ;  indeed  some,  thougli 
small,  were  of  enormous  strength  and  power ; 
and  one,  a  black  from  the  negro  country,  was  of 
a  very  peculiar  formation,  especially  about  the 
head  and  neck,  which  latter,  in  shape  and  in 
the  size  of  the  crest,  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  and  from  it  his  mane  shot 
up  like  porcupine  quills.  There  were  also 
some  very  fine  camels.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
these  at  their  dinner,  which  consisted  of  barley- 
meal,  bran,  &c.  piled  up  like  a  kuscoossu  in  a 
basket  tray,  round  which,  with  their  backs  co- 
vered with  yellow  and  black  straw  mats,  they 
knelt  with  all  the  form  and  dignity  of  Turks. 

More  than  one  walk  in  the  town  we  were  not 
allowed  to  take ;  as  I  was  told,  that  if  we  were 
known  to  be  Christians,  whilst  walking  about, 
we  might  probably  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  in- 
furiated populace.  We  must  not,  however, 
accuse  the  Moslem  of  being  the  sect  most  af- 
fected by  bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  and  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  it  is  not,  we  have  only  to  cast 
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our  eyes  to  Spain  and  Italy,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  light  of  reason  and  sound 
sense  has  in  part  dissipated  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice and  ignorance  under  which  those  coun- 
tries were  once  buried ;  for  if  the  Protestant  and 
heretic  is  perhaps  no  longer  assaulted  with 
blows,  or  consigned  to  the  flames  of  an  auto 
da  fed,  yet  he  often  meets  with  insult  and  ob- 
stacles in  the  exercise  of  his  religion. 

At  Naples,  for  instance,  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  some  attacks  made  on  several 
occasions  by  the  rabble,  instigated  by  their 
priests,  upon  the  fimeral  processions  of  Protes- 
tants, has  been  obliged  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  similar  acts,  by  protecting  those  engaged  in 
these  rites,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  And 
yet  the  Neapolitans  are  members  of  a  religion, 
which  teaches  them  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Let  us  now  see  how  those  behave,  who  follow 
the  precepts  of  a  religion  which  teaches  them 
that  it  is  meritorious  to  look  with  contempt  and 
enmity  on  all  those  who  follow  not  the  same 
creed  as  themselves,  and  who  are  told,  that  if 
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they  cannot  make  proaeljtes  with  the  Koi 
they  may  then  resort  to  the  sabre. 

During  my  residence  at  Tunis,  the  French 
Consul-General,  and  the  English  Vioe^Conaul, 
died.  Funeral  processions,  composed  of  the 
other  Consuls  and  Christian  inhabitants  were 
formed,  and  proceeded  in  open  day  to  the  re^ 
spective  burial-grounds,  which  are  both  at  aome 
considerable  distance;  the  streets  were  lined 
with  Turks,  Moors,  and  wild  Bedoueens ;  and 
yet,  not  only  was  there  no  necessity  for  a 
guard,  but  during  the  whole  time  I  neither  saw 
on  their  lips  a  smile  of  derision,  nor  beard  a 
word  of  insult 
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Uepartiire  from  Keerwan— Suessi  Arabs — Tribe  of  Weled 
Elumarnrah — Sbahee  dishonesty — Fertility  of  Africa — 
Zftleith  Arabs  —  Intruders  —  Novel  mode  of  making 
butler — Female  slavery— Itedoueen  tents — Reliirn  lo 
Sfakkus. 


Having  been  furnished,  agreeably  to  my  ap- 
plication, with  two  Ussalat  cavalry  soldiers  as 
an  escort,  who  were  to  accompany  me  wherever 
I  went,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  I  chose  to 
keep  them,  I  left  Keerwan  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, directing  my  course  to  the  east  of 
south  ;  and  after  seven  hours  march,  stopped  at 
a  dowar  of  the  Suessi  Arabs,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  better  circumstanceB  than  those  we  had 


hitherto  si 


;  for 


1  lieu  of  the  common  rush 
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mats  which  constituted  our  former  beds,  we 
here  slept  on  very  handsome  and  deliciously 
soft  carpets,  full  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
made  by  the  bedoueens  near  Tripoli.  We 
had  this  day  passed  over  that  vast  plain  I 
have  before  mentioned,  which  is  totally  uncul- 
tivated, with  the  exception  of  a  few  plantations 
of  the  opuntia,  and  patches  of  barley,  close  to 
which  the  Arabs,  when  the  com  and  the  fruit 
are  ripe,  pitch  their  tents.  I  also  passed  a 
mausoleum,  built  of  bricks  and  small  irregular 
stones. 

Next  morning  we  rode  for  six  hours  and 
a  half,  to  an  encampment  of  the  Weled  Hu- 
mamrah,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  the  Sibhah  tal  Gherrah,  a  lake 
which  lies  some  miles  to  the  south  of  £1 
Jemm,  but  which,  in  the  maps,  is  erroneously 
placed  close  to  it.  This  tribe  seems  also  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  and  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  female  negro  slaves  to  perform  all 
the  household  duties,  for  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  never  allowed  to  be  seen,  being 
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constantly  kept  in  strict  seclusion.  Strangers 
are  never  admitted  into  their  tents,  one  being 
kept  on  purpose  for  travellers,  which  on  their 
arrival  is  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
Two  lambs  were  killed  for  us;  one  was  roasted, 
and  the  other  made  into  kuscoossu. 

On  the  right,  we  had  during  the  day  observed 
theJebelel  Toomah,  (ihe  last  of  the  visible  part 
of  the  Ussalat  range,)  raising  its  purple  form 
in  the  distance  like  an  island  from  the  bosom 
of  the  waves,  for  all  around  is  seen  but  one 
unvaried  and  barren  plain,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  indescribably  silent  and  lonesome;  no 
Sound  was  heard  save  the  occasionally  melan- 
choly notes  of  some  sentimental  dilty  sung  by 
one  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  startling  noise  of 
the  rhaad,  or  the  hoo-barab,  as  they  roso 
alarmed  from  before  the  horses'  feet.  The 
former  of  these  birds  are  a  remarkably  line 
branch  of  the  Ptarmigan  species,  and  are  better 
known  by  liie  name  of  Poule  de  Carthage ;  the 
other  is  a  sort  of  the  Cock  of  the  Woods. 

We  this  day  also  saw  a  great  number  ot  the 
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beautiful  and  graceful  gaselles,  in  herds  of  ftmn 
twenty  to  forty  each,  after  whom  the  soldiera 
and  myself  galloped  at  full  speed,  shouting 
and  firing  at  them  with  ball ;  we  were,  how- 
ever, too  few  in  number  to  render  the  chase  very 
successful ;  but  many,  especially  young  ones, 
are  caught  in  this  way  by  the  Arabs,  who  as- 
semble in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty,  some  gallop- 
ing after  them,  whilst  others  making  detours, 
turn  them  back,  till  panic  struck,  and  no  longer 
knowing  in  what  direction  to  fly,  they  fall 
under  repeated  discharges  of  musketry. 

During  this  day,  my  soldiers,  seeing  a  fine 
horse  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  went  up 
to  the  Arab  who  owned  it,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  mshing  to  buy  it,  were  going  to  steal 
it,  which  the  owner  perceiving,  cut,  un per- 
ceived, the  picketing  rope,  giving  the  horse  at 
the  same  time  a  forcible  kick,  and  hallooing 
on  his  greyhound  after  him.  Away  rushed  the 
wildanimal,  bounding  swiftly  overthe  plain;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  owner,  we  were  in  advance, 
and  the  horse,  after  running  riot  for  some  time. 
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joined  us,  when  he  was  caught  by  the  ehahees, 
one  of  whom  im mediately  transferring  hia  saddle 
and  bridle  to  his  prize,  and  giving  liis  own  mare 
to  his  comrade  to  lead,  started  ofi'  to  try  its  paces. 
Having  halted  half  an  hour  after  at  a  spring, 
an  old  woman  was  seen  running  up  to  ua  in 
the  most  frantic  manner  to  claim  the  horse,  for 
which  she  stated  that  her  husband,  only  a  few 
days  before,  had  given  seven  camels.  The 
sbahees,  however,  firmly  refused  to  restore  the 
property,  when,  perceiving  that  the  alFatr  was 
about  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  serious 
■■olibery,  I  interfered,  and  ordered  the  soldiers 
lo  give  up  their  prey,  in  return  for  which  I 
got  a  kiss  on  the  shouldur  from  the  old  woman, 
and  sulky  and  savage  looks  during  the  whole 
day  from  the  escort.  These  soldiers  naturally 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  tribe  if  it  had 
been  any  where  near,  and  I  saw  them  preparing 
to  defend  themselves,  looking  at  the  priming 
of  their  guns,  and  drawing  their  sabres;  and, 
in  fact,  half  an  hour  after  the  restoration,  we 
beheld  a  considerable  number'  of  armed  Arab* 
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commencing  to  assemble  on  our  flanks,  but  they 
never  advanced  within  gun-shot.  The  old 
woman  had  unassisted  won  the  day. 

Bysacium  was  formerly  so  renowned  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  that  it  received  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Emporium,  and  its  soil,  though 
little  cultivated,  still  retains  this  characte- 
ristic quality ;  for  this  day,  whilst  halting  io 
a  field  of  young  barley  to  feed  our  horses  with 
its  tempting  crop,  I  counted  on  one  plant  ninety- 
seven  shoots  or  stalks ;  and  this  plant  was  not 
selected  by  me  as  being  the  largest,  but  as  the 
nearest  to  where  I  was  sitting.  Suleyman  as- 
sured mc  he  had  often  seen  some  with  three 
hundred  ;  and  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  of  this  country,  men- 
tions that  a  plant  of  triticum  was  once  sent 
from  it  to  Augustus,  which  had  within  a  very 
few  of  four  hundred  stalks,  and  one  that  was 
sent  to  Nero,  contained  three  hundred  and  forty. 
**  Extantque,"  he  adds,  "  de  ea  re  epistolee." 

The   fertility  of  Africa    was,   in    short,    so 
great,  that  we  find  it  noticed  by  almost  every 
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author:  Pindar  calls  it  "  Tdymipofupoi'  Aijivar  ;" 
Horace,  "  Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africa;" 
and  VaiTo  says,  "  Ad  Byzacium  item  ex 
modio  nasci  centum.^  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  quote  all  that  has  been  written  about 
it,  for  Bnnius,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Martial,  Sta- 
tius,  Petrunius,  Rutilius,  Clnudian,  Sido- 
tiius,  e  tanti  altr't,  all  speak  in  its  praise. 
Should  it  ever  be  the  fate  of  Tunis  to  become 
one  of  our  colonies,  it  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  again  become  the  granary  of  Europe.  A 
corn-hag,  of  the  size  of  those  used  by  our  ca- 
valry, is  sufficient  to  sow  inure  than  an  acre, 
and  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  too  thickly, 
the  Arabs  mix  with  it  a  great  qnaniity  of  sand. 
On  the  3rd,  at  four  a.m.,  we  were  oo 
horH;back,  steering  our  course  over  vast  soli- 
tudes by  the  sole  assistance  of  the  stars,  for 
land-marks  there  were  none ;  a  straight  unvaried 
line,  dividing  earth  from  sky,  was  all  that  could 
be  distinguished.  As  day  began  tu  break,  we 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  mausoleum,  but  no  vestiges 
of  any  town ;  two  hours  more  brought  us  to  a 
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very  large  encampment  of  the  Zaleith  Arabs, 
who  were  then  employed  in  milking  their  nu- 
merous flocks,  previous  to  turning  them  upon 
the  pastures.  The  ewes  are  tied  together  by 
the  neck,  in  two  ranks,  facing  inwards,  the 
heads  of  the  one  being  dovetailed  among  those 
of  the  other.  These  sheep  were  some  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw,  the  early  lambs  especially, 
which  appeared  to  me  as  large  as  those  of 
eigliteen  months  old  in  England. 

This  tribe  is  said  to  contain  five  thousand 
souls,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great  branch  of 
the  WaltHl  Saecd,  *y^^**»  *3cl^,  who  inhabit  the 
district  called  the  Sahul,  J»^L*,  or  **  sea  coast.'* 
Their  dowar  was  the  largest  I  had  as  yet  seen, 
but  in  otiier  respects  it  perfectly  resembled  all 
the  others,  which  invariably  form  either  a  circle 
or  hollow  square,  each  tent  facing  the  east,  as 
nearly  so  at  least  as  possible.  In  the  centre  are 
placed  the  camels,  herds,  and  flocks,  when  they 
return  at  sun-set  from  grazing.  The  tents  are 
made  by  the  women  of  the  tribe,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wool  and  goats'*-hair,  the  colours  being 
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always  dark,    either   entirely    black,    or   with 
alternate  stripes  of  grey  or  chocolate  colour ; 
they  are  very  long,  but   low,  and  as  the  sides 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  the  interval  is  filled 
up  with  bushes  and  brushwood,  through  which, 
however,  the  dogs  and   goats  creep  at  night, 
and  walk  over  those  persons  who  are  sleeping 
inside.     These  visits  rather  incommoded  rae  at    ' 
first,  but  I  soon  got  reconciled  to  them,  though 
never  tu  the  intrusion  of  camels  and  cows,  who, 
not  treading  lightly,    used  to  occasion  consi- 
derable pain;   but  as  these  latter  interruptions 
to  our  repose  did  not  often  occur,   and  only  i 
when  the  weather  was   rainy,   it  would  not  be    I 
fair  to  note  them  as  one  of  the  inconveniences 
of    travelling   in   Barbary.      The  furniture  of  J 
these  tents  is  very  l^i^lple,  consisting  of  ru^   | 
mats   for  beds,  sometimes  carpets ;    the  sacks   | 
are  made  of  camels'  hair,  in  which  the  dates  and  ' 
barley  are  kept ;    an  iron  pot,  a  disli  for  the   1 
kuscoossu,   a  wooden  bowl  to  drink  out  of,  a 
^oat  skin,  in  which  butter  is  made  by  suspend- 
ing it  from  a  triangle,  and  moving  it  backwards  J 
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and  forwards,  and  another  or  more  skins  to 
contain  water.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  it  has  been  decided  to  move,  all  these 
effects  have  been  stowed  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
camels,  or  asses,  and  the  tribe  has  commenced 
its  march ;  and  in  about  the  same  time  aflter  it 
has  halted  the  tents  are  pitched,  and  every 
thing  arranged  as  if  they  had  been  there  for 
months. 

The  women  do  all  the  hard  work ;  the  men, 
unless  by  necessity  compelled,  nothing;  and 
the  common  expression  among  themselves  is, 
that  the  women  arc  beasts  of  burden  by  day, 
and  only  really  themselves  at  night,  when  their 
husbands,  for  their  own  gratification,  condescend 
to  look  upon  them  as  members  of  the  human 
race. 

I  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary, 
at  the  present  day,  have  in  no  respect  whatever 
changed  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  possessors  of  the  country.  Virgil  espe- 
cially, describes  in  a  few  words  the  habits  of 
the    ancient    Africans,    which    correctly    cor- 
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re:i|X)iK!s  lo  those  of  the  bedoueens.  (Geor.  iii. 
V.  339)  Mapalia  was  the  name  of  their  tents, 
and  by  this  they  ore  mentioned  by  many  au- 
thors, as  Lucan — 

"  Et  solitus  vacuia  ernire  mapalibus  Aler 
Venalor." 


Silius  Italicus — 

"  (Jiialia  Maurus  amat  dispcrsa  Mapali 


Pastor;'' 


and  Tacitus — "  \umidas  positis  mapalibus  con- 
sedisse;"  besides  which,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  Livy,  and  Sallust,  which  latter,  in  his 
Jugurthan  war,  (c.  17,)  adds,  that  "  these  tenta 
resemble  the  inverted  huIEsof  ships."  This  may 
certainly  have  been  the  case  formerly,  though 
at  present,  from  the  alterations  made  in  the 
models  of  ships,  the  resemblance  is  not  parti- 
cularly striking.  The  Arabs  at  presen  t  call  their 
tenis  Beit  es-ahaar,  "  the  house  of  hair,"  The 
Kab.iyles  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Africans,  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  live  in  da»h' 
kr&lis,  or  villages  composed  of  little  stationary 
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huts  called  ghoorbis,   and  anciently    magalia. 
Thus  Virgil  mentions  them — 

'<  Miratur  inolem  iEncas,  magalia  quondam.'' 

Leaving  this  encampment  of  Zaleith  Arabs, 
who  had  told  us  that  some  very  fine  ruiDS  existed 
at  Kazr  Musghinna,  and  at  another  place  called 
Kazr  Burjanah,  we  proceeded  thither,  and 
found  them  to  consist  merely  of  two  mausolea 
standing  about  an  hour's  distance  apart ;  each 
of  two  stories,  and  the  former  retaining  on  its 
vaulted  roofs  portions  of  arabesque  paintings : 
ihis  one  is  also  surrounded  by  a  polygonal  in- 
closure.  Thev  are  both  constructed  of  small 
irregular  stones,  with  the  arches,  cornices,  and 
pilasters  of  baked  bricks.  Near  the  latter  we 
discovered  the  town  and  bay  of  Sfakkus,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  belt  of  gardens  and  villas 
which  surrounds  the  town. 

We  were  well  received  by  our  former  ac- 
quaintance the  Kaeed  Muhammed  Jalooli  ;  he 
gave  me  one  of  his  country  villas  to  inhabit 
during  my  stay,  sent  me  attendants,  and  a  cook 
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who  gave  us  excellent  dinners,  which  appeared 
to  us  still  more  excellent  after  the  eternal  kus- 
coossu.  No  less  than  ttrenty-five  dishes  were 
served  at  each  repast;  and  my  soldiers,  who 
had  perhaps  never  even  seen  such  plenty,  swore 
by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  of  the  Bey,  and  of 
their  own  fathers,  that  Sfakkiis  was  paradise, 
and  the  Kaecd  would  decidedly  be  a  saint  if  he 
was  not  one  already.  They  also  endeavoured, 
by  all  possible  argnments,  to  induce  me  to  re- 
main here  at  least  ten  days.  We  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  bath;  and  certainly, 
if  ever  man  can  feel  sure  of  any  Ihing  in  this 
life,  he  must  undoubtedly  be  so  after  a  Turk- 
ish bath,  when  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
corporeal  case  of  his  soul  is  outwardly  clean. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Kaeed  at  another  of  his 
villas,  to  convey  me  to  which  he  had  sent  his 
carriage.  He  is  extremely  fond  of  flowers  and 
uf  gardening,  and  has  several  rare  and  beautiful 
plants.  Here  we  reposed  for  some  time,  smok- 
ing and  drinking  sherbet  and  umbered  coffee, 
and  listening  to  a  succession  of  stories  told  by 
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my  Terjeman  and  Mamlook,  and  one  of  the 
Kaeed^s  suite,  who  possessed  an  equal  volubi- 
lity of  tongue.     The  latter  explained  to  me  the 
origin  of  geraniums,  which  was  as  follows:— 
The    prophet    Muhammed   one    day    having 
washed  his  shirt,  threw  it  upon  a  plant  of  the 
mallow  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  and  when 
the   shirt    was    taken  away,    the  mallow   was 
found    to   have   been   transformed  by   contact 
with  so  sacred  an  object    into  a  magnificent 
geranium,  a  plant  which  had  never  previously 
existed.      In  the  Kaeed's   garden  I    observed 
the  Geranium  Numidicum,  which  I  believe  is 
not  common  in  England.     Sfakkus  is  still  as 
famous  for   the  abundance  and  fineness  of  its 
pistachio  nuts,  {Pist  lentiacus^)  as  it  was  for- 
merly ;  this  tree,  after  sun-set,  diffuses  a  very 
powerful   smell  of  turpentine.     The  eucumis 
dudaim^   a  small  melon  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  of  the  most  fragrant  odour,  is  also 
common.    In  the  deserts,  I  afterwards  met  with 
a  species  very  much  resembling  it  in  appear- 
ance, but  seeming  to  combine  in  itself  the  con- 
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centrntion  of  all  bitterness.  The  Arabs,  who 
call  it  hiimdulah,  assert  that  if  a  person,  whilst 
at  the  bath,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
stands  on  one  of  them  for  an  hour,  he  will  feel 
the  taste  of  ihe  fruit  in  hia  mouth. 

The  thermometer  at  mid'day  on  the  4th  of 
February  marked  69",  whilst  at  Keerwan  it 
never  rose  higher  than  50° ;  but  then  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  winter  was  particularly  severe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Wed  el  Thainec— The  Tana^-Sidi  Maharess — ^Kazr 
Hungha — Neffhas  and  Beni  Zecd  Arabs — Inhospita- 
lity — Camels — iVrrival  at  Ohabs — ^Tacape — The  Lotus 
— ^Thc  Khaiinah — ^The  Palm-tree — Leghnia — Polypi. 

On  the  5th  I  continued  my  tour,  keeping  at 
about  one  or  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore  ;  and 
after  three  hours  march,  passed  on  the  right  of 
Nekhtah,  a  small  collection  of  houses  close  to  the 
sea,  round  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
indigo  is  raised.  Between  this  and  Sidi-Ma- 
heress,  I  crossed  the  Wady  Sufhar,  and  saw 
and  chased  several  large  wolves  who  were 
prowling  round  the  flanks  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 
This  river,  if  such  a  name  may  be  given  to 
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a  torrent  called  into  existence  only  dur- 
ing the  rainy  se&Bon,  was  the  only  one  I  met 
with ;  though  Shaw  stales  positively  that  he 
crossed  "  a  pretty  large  brook  called  the  Wed  el 
Thaiiiee,"  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  Tana  or 
Tanais  mentioned  by  Sallusti  (Bel.  Jug-  90,)  as 
the  river  where  Marius  laid  in  his  store  of  water 
previous  to  marching  on  Capsa.  It  is  true  we 
had  at  a  sdort  distance  from  Sfakkus,  left  on 
our  right  a  small  village  called  Teeny,  which 
probably  may  have  been  the  ancient  Oiji-ij;  but 
having  been  assured,  on  my  offering  money  to 
be  sbowD  any  antiquities,  that  none  existed 
there,  I  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  pass 
through  it :  it  is,  however,  equally  true,  that 
there  is  no  other  stream  at  present  be- 
tween Sfakkus  and  Sidi  Maheress  than  the 
Waily  Sufhar.  The  Tana  I  afterwards  found 
in  a  very  different  and  remote  part  of  the 
country. 

In  six  hours  from  Sfakkus  we  reached  Sidi 
Alaharess,  a  small  town  close  to  the  sea,  and 
the  ancient  Macomada.     It  contains  the  ruins 
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of  a  considerable  Saracenic  fort,  in  the  walls  of 
which  I  observed  a  defaced  and  almost  illegiUe 
Latin  inscription,  and  several  fragments  of 
large  granite  columns;  a  great  many  more 
must  have  existed,  but  they  have  been  convert- 
ed into  cannon  balls,  some  of  which  are  still  seen 
in  the  court.  On  the  beach  I  observed  several 
young  men  and  boys  playing  at  a  game  per- 
fectly resembling  hockey  or  goff.  Spinning* 
tops  are  also  as  much  in  fashion  with  Tuniseen 
boys  as  in  our  English  schools. 

On  the  following  day,  after  riding  eight 
miles,  we  arrived  at  Kazr  Hungha,  a  large 
fort  built  of  square  stones  by  £1  Aglab, 
who  reigned  about  the  year  800  ;  it  forms  a 
large  square,  fortified  by  eight  towers,  some 
round,  others  square,  and  others  again  poly- 
gonal. In  it,  and  around  it,  are  several  an- 
cient cisterns,  as  well  as  traces  of  edifices, 
and  pieces  of  marble  columns,  many  of 
which  Imvc  been  at  different  times  taken  to 
Sfakkus.  This  fort  is  built  at  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  sea,  and  the  more  ancient 
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ruins  are  those  probably  of  Oieastrum.*  Hence 
we  have  a  view  of  the  low  and  flat  island 
of  Surkenis,  which  I  think  may  be  the  Triton's 
island  of  Scylax,  who,  in  hie  description  of  the 
leaser  Syrtis,  says,  "  Ev  rnurp  if  Sifpnoi  iyeartiKtv 
i  r^o(  TpiruvD^  xa\ov/i4ri)" — or  his  Katsri- 
chias,  "  ^frii  AatTo^ayovQ  KaTapi\iat-  It  IDUSt  be 
nhserved,  that  in  his  geography,  Scylax  in  many 
points  differs  from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
other  writers. 

Nine  hours  after  leaving  Sidi  Maharess  we 
arrived  at  a  large  collection  of  detached  small 
encampments  of  the  Neffhaz  Arabs.  For  the 
last  six  miles  we  had  been  followed  by  a  body 
oftenanned  horsemen,  whose  conduct  seemed 
very  suspicious ;  for,  in  whatever  direction  we 
turned,    they    invariably    followed    us.     When 


*  The  town  uf  Etc/iidus,  mentiuned  by  Scylax,  I  think 
must  have  occupied  Ihe  same  site;  or,  Eschidus  probably 
was  only  ihe  mote  ancienl  Dame  of  the  same  towD.  The 
whole  of  ihia  country  round  the  lesser  Syrlis  was  oceii. 
pied  by  a  great  niany  towns,  as  Polybius  tells  us ; 
"  etn^v  ri  rKiiBes  Ian  mlAfuw  rue  irtpl  T^r  fimpii'  iiprir,  ml 
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we  halted  they  did  the  same,  but  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  once,  when  aooooipft. 
nied  by  a  soldier,  I  galloped  away  from  the 
column,  to  visit  Vhat  appeared  to  be  an  ancient 
ruin,  four  of  them  detached  themselves  after 
me;  on  seeing  which,  the  rest  of  my  party 
turned  to  join  me,  and  the  enemies,  if  such  they 
were,  fell  back  upon  their  own  corps.  We  were 
prepared  for  a  skirmish,  and  the  baggage-hones 
were  consequently  placed  in  front.— -Arrived  at 
the  first  group  of  tents,  we  inquired  where  the 
Sheikh  of  the  tribe  resided,  when  we  were 
directed  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third, 
and  so  on.  At  last  Abd  ul  Kazem,  one  of  my 
soldiers,  who  had  gone  about  by  himself  en 
ec/airefir^  rode  back  and  told  us  that  the  chief's 
tent  was  in  the  encampment  we  had  first  stopped 
at.  We  therefore  returned,  and  insisted  upon 
being  lodged  in  the  Sheikh's  tent.  Then  arose 
from  earth  to  heaven  the  loud  words  of  anger, 
and  oft-repeated  curses,  in  which  noisy  warfare 
my  men,  though  they  were  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  the  opposing  party  contained  in 
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its  rapks  several  old  women,  firmly  held  their 
ground ;  but  at  last  getting  weary,  we  dis- 
monntcd  and  forced  our  way  in,  turning  ont 
from  one  half  of  the  tent  its  former  occupants. 
The  war  continued,  however,  to  rage  for  nearly 
two  hours  after,  when  the  old  women,  quite 
hoarse  and  exhausted,  and  finding  we  would 
not  move,  suddenly  changed  (heir  tone,  and 
much  to  our  increased  annoyance,  commenced 
lavishing  honied  words  and  caresses  upon  us,  in 
the  hopes  doubtless  of  obtaining  a  handkerchief 
or  some  trinket.  Our  supper,  atlea^t  that  part 
which  was  furnished  by  th«m,  consisted  only  of 
a  dish  called  erfivak,  composed  of  toasted  bread 
pounded  and  unxed  with  dates,  and  the  melted 
fat  of  sheep's  tail,  which  proved  far  from  bad. 
I  had,  however,  luckily  found  on  the  road  a 
very  fine  lamb,  which  we  roasted. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Sidi  Mehe- 
dub,  a  marabet  surrounded  with  a  few  tents, 
and  about  eight  miles  distant.  The  Celks  Pi- 
centinee  must,  I  think,  have  stood  not  far  from 
this;  but  no  ruins  that  I  could  discover,  indicate 
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its  actual  position.  Six  miles  to  the  aouth-easl 
of  this,  and  close  to  the  sea,  where  the  ootst 
rises  i)crpendicularly,  is  an  octagonal  tower 
built  of  large  square  stones,  called  by  the  Arabs 
£1  Nadoor,  which,  as  it  resembles  in  stjie 
the  fort  at  Hungha,  1  imagiqe  to  be  of  the 
same  period.  Close  to  it  is  the  lake,  or  Sibhah 
Ghatayah,  very  shallow,  but  communicating 
with  the  sea ;  some  parts  were  quite  dry,  and  in 
crossing  it  I  observed  the  foot-prints  of  a  great 
number  of  animals,  especially  of  wolves,  jack- 
alls,  and  gazelles,  of  which  latter  we  had  met 
many  flocks. 

Seven  hours  from  the  dowars  of  the  NefFhaz 
we  reached  the  banks  of  the  VVady  Akareith 
whose  waters  being  only  slightly  brackish,  afford- 
ed us  a  great  treat,  and  wc  filled  all  our  jars  and 
bottles.  In  one  hour  and  a  half  more,  we  halted 
at  a  dowar  of  the  Beni  Zeed,  a  tribe  whose  head 
quarters  are  in  the  land  where  the  ostrich  lays  its 
eggs,  and  who  had  only  come  here  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Saheb  el  taba.  This  tribe,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time 
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repay  themselves  on  their  returo,  by  plundering 
travellers  and  small  caravans,  and  often  con- 
clude the  affair  by  murder.  By  tiiem  we  were 
received  with  still  greater  inhospitality  than  by 
the  Neffhaz,  and  it  whs  only  after  making  a 
charge  at  the  largest  and  best  of  the  forty  tents, 
wliich  formed  the  encampment,  that  we  obtained 
lodging,  butit  was  long  before  we  could  procure 
any  thing  to  eat  for  either  ourselves  or  horses ; 
and  the  Mamlook  told  me,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  vicinity  of  t)ie  Saheb-el-taba's  camp  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  have  drawn  sabres, 
and  pulled  triggers,  before  we  cuutd  have  ex- 
pected to  be  admitted  into  the  tents.  However, 
when  we  were  once  settled,  the  horses  re- 
ceived their  barley,  and  the  lambs  were  killed, 
and  were  actually  undergoing  the  process  of 
cookery — in  short,  when  the  Arabs  found  that  it 
was  of  no  use  now  to  try  and  rid  themselves  of  us, 
as  we  had  forced  from  them  all  they  could  give, 
iliey  relaxed  in  their  threats  and  frowns,  and  we 
became  apparently  very  guod  friends ;  but  the 
Mamlook  cautioned  us,  notwithstanding,  to  have 
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our  arms  ready.  In  oomplianoe  with  hit  ad- 
vice we  slept  on  them,  and  found  that  gvuMi 
swords,  pistols,  and  yataghans,  do  not  form 
very  comfortable  pillows. — The  country  we 
passed  over  during  these  three  days,  still  bore 
the  same  flat  and  desolate  appearance,  varied 
only  at  distant  intervals  by  the  appearance  of 
Home  mountain  summit  rising  above  the  boiiJMNi 
far  to  the  west.  In  riding  over  these  appa- 
rently interminable,  and  desert  plains,  the  tra- 
veller's mind  experiences  a  degree  of  restless  im- 
patience which  he  cannot  conquer  or  contrcd ; 
for  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  he  is  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation that  from  the  next  gentle  undulation 
he  sees  in  advance,  some  change  in  the  scenery 
will  break  in  upon  the  harassing  monotony ; 
but  no — this  and  other  elevations  are  attain- 
ed, and  still  the  same  successions  of  boundless 
wastes  continue  to  present  themselves  to  the 
fatigued  and  aching  eye,  till  rendered  almost 
frantic,  the  unphilosophic  rider  dashes  his 
pointed  stirrups  into  his  wearied  horse's  flanks, 
and  endeavours,  by  the  swiftness  of  his  flight. 
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to  escape  from  the  feelings  which  overpower 
him.  The  heat,  the  plodding  foot  pace  at 
which  all  these  journeys  are  performed,  the 
death-like  silence  which  reigns  around,  and  the 
heavy  drowsy  look  of  men  and  horses,  add 
greatly  to  the  depression  of  the  mind's  buoy- 
ancy- The  sandy  and  burning  deserts  them- 
selves never  affected  nie  in  a  similar  manner, 
for  there  you  are  before-hand  prepared  for  what 
you  are  to  undergo — here  this  is  not  the  case. 
At  times,  however,  you  are  roused  by  this 
nakedness  and  extent  of  space,  which,  from 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  boundless  expanse 
Iff  the  ocean,  excites  occasionally  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest. 

But  enough:  I  have,  more  than  I  ought, 
complained  of  what  after  all  was  nothing  worse 
than  three  stupid  days'  ride — though  these,  I 
must  admit,  were  varied  by  an  occasional  herd 
of  cattle,  or  flock  of  sheep,  attended  by  one 
or  two  Bedouins  who,  draperied,  in  the  folds 
of  their  sefsars  and  haracans,  and  armed  with 
their  long  guns,  stood  motionless  as  the  petri- 
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fied  figures  at  Has  Sem  ;—  or,  by  long  truna  of 
camels,  either  slowlyand  solemnly  movinif  sl^MBKf 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  Jereed,  or  wan- 
dering in  freedom  with  that  peculiar  pensive 
and  drowsy  look  which  belongs  to  them,  in 
search  of  such  scanty  herbs  as  tbe  soil  pn>- 
duces; — sometimes,  again,  was  seen  a  lonely  Sbai- 
hee,  with  gun  and  sword,  bending  his  solitary 
steps  to  some  still  far  distant  spot,  where  be  was 
to  deliver  the  dispatches  he  was  charged  witb. 

During  one  of  these  days  Muhammed  Boo- 
traa,  one  of  my  soldiers,  stole  a  very  fine  che»- 
nut  mare,  with  a  yearling  at  her  side,  that  were 
picketted  near  where  we  passed.  No  Arabs 
were  by,  and  I  was  riding  in  front,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  march  his  prize  several  miles 
from  where  he  had  found  her,  before  I  became 
aware  of  this  irregular  conduct  on  his  part, 
and  ordered  him  to  set  her  loose,  which  he 
seemed  particularly  loath  to  do,  observing  that 
he  did  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  former 
horse,  but  that  it  made  him  excessively  unhappy 
to  part  with   this  one,   which   was  so  valuable 
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itiat  it  was  most  probable  he  should  never 
aj;ain  be  able  to  meet  with  her  like.  He  added, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  what  possible  reason 
I  could  have  in  protecting  any  other  person's 
property  than  my  own. 

We  had  seen  since  we  left  Sfakkus  immense 
troops  of  camels,  chiefly  nagas,  or  females,  witli 
their  young  at  their  feet.  Many  were  white, 
and  tlie  little  ones  were  remarkably  pretty,  and 
resembled  in  colour  and  in  the  curling  of  their 
coats,  well-washed  poodle  dugs.  When  they 
are  to  be  weaned,  the  motfaer''s  udder  is  not 
only  confined  in  a  bag,  but  the  young  ones  arc 
))aiiited,  which  prevents  fhe  dams  from  recog- 
nising their  young,  and  I  linve  several  times 
been  amused  by  the  look  of  astonishment  put 
on  by  the  young  camels,  who,  after  having  been 
thus  metamorphosed,  were  furiously  driven  back 
by  the  mothers,  when  they  came  to  suck. 

During  the  rutting  season,  which  takes  place 

in  winter,  the  males  are  extremely  ferocious  and 

dangerous  Ic  those  who  approacli  them ;    their 

throats  swell,   they   fuam   at    the  mouth,   and 
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frequently  throw  out  two  long  red  Uadden 
which  hang  down  from  each  side  of  their  mouths. 
The  Arabs  told  me  that  they  have  a  singular 
but  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  the  goodness 
of  young  camels.  When  the  first  appesumnoe 
above  the  horizon,  of  a  star  called  Mersfan, 
(Mars?)  is  expected,  the  camels  are  placed  is 
a  line  fronting  the  point  where  it  will  rise.  As 
soon  as  it  does  so,  and  when  its  appearance  is 
very  large  and  brilliant,  the  good  camds  endea- 
vour to  escape,  whilst  the  bad  ones  remain 
steady,  and  these  are  then  sold  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  at  a  low  price.* 

In  the  Regency  of  Tunis  I  never  met  with 
the  dromedary ;  it  is  however,  common  in  £gy  pt 
and  Syria,  where  it  is  called  Hajeen. 

On  the  8th,  after  three  hours  ride,  we  arrived 
at  Ghabs,  (^^;  heretheappearance  of  the  coun- 
try had  a  completely  different  character  from 

*  Camels  are  shorn  once  a  year,  and  then,  to  prevent 
their  suffering  from  cold,  they  arc  rubbed  over  with  a  coat 
of  pitch  and  tar ;  their  appearance,  whilst  in  this  cos- 
tume, is  singularly  ugly. 
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what  we  had  lately  seen ;  for  instead  of  the 
wearisome  pl&in,  the  ground  swelled  into  higher 
undulations,  whilst  both  to  the  south  and  west 
I  observed  chains  of  liills,  and  the  whole  sce- 
nery was  enlivened  by  extensive  woods  of  palm- 
trees,  tlirougli  which  were  seen  several  small 
hamlets,  such  as  Mettuweah,  Wodreff,  &c. 
We  also  crossed  several  water-courses,  hut 
most  of  them  were  dry,  and  the  others  had 
only  a  very  narrow  thread  of  water  running 
through  them.  Close  to  Ghabs,  we  came  to 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wad  el  Ghabs, 
who^e  waters  were  so  clear,  that  after  the  exe- 
crable water  we  had  lately  drunk,  we  could  not 
refrain  from  dismounting  and  drinking  most 
copiously.  We  were  very  well  received  by  the 
Klisleef  of  the  town,  who  gave  ine  lodgings 
in  the  Bey's  house.  Ghabs,  the  capital  of 
the  province  called  El  Aardh,  ,jJ^Sl,  of  which 
the  Saiieb-el-taba  is  Kaeed,  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  and  consists  properly  of  two 
separate  towns  or  villages ;  the  one,  in  which  is 
the  Bey^s  house,  is  called  Jara,  and  the  other  to 
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the  south,  where  the  bazaar  ia  hdd,  £1  M^tifl : 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  plain, 
about  the  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  throii^ 
which  ilows  another  branch  of  the  Wad  el 
Ghabs,  and  on  which  stands  a  little  fort. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jara  and  El  Mensel  are  of- 
ten at  war  with  eacli  other,  and  fight  their  bat- 
tles on  the  intermediate  plain ;  but  whoi  the 
agha  of    the  fort  perceives,   from  several    of 
the    combatants    being   killed   and    wounded, 
that  the  quarrel  is  becoming  serious,  he  fires 
two  or  three  cannon  loaded  with  round   shot 
among    the  belligerents,    who  take   his    hint, 
and  retire   quietly  to   their  respective   homes. 
The  greater  part  of  these  towns  is  built   with 
the  materials  of  tlic  ancient    Tacape  or    £pt- 
chu8y  which   stood  at  about  half  a  mile  to   the 
south,  on  the  spot  now  called  Medina  el  Kadee- 
mah,  or    "  the   old    town ; "   its   vestiges    are 
seen   in   the  vicinity  of    the  marabet   of   Sidi 
Aboo  el  Beyba,  a  sainted   personage,    who  is 
said  to  have  been  for  many  years,  head  barber 
to  Muhammed.     Nothing  remains  of  it  above 
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ground,  and  the  square  (granite  pillars  n:eation- 
ed  by  Shaw  have  entirely  disappeared ;  but 
when  tilling  the  soil  or  making  excavations,  the 
Arabs  are  said  to  find  considerable  remains. 

It  evidently  wbs  a  very  ancient  and  solidly 
built  city,  for  the  stones  taken  from  thence  to 
build  both  Jara  and  El  Menzel  arc  of  great  di- 
mensions i  they  are  hard  and  take  a  good  po- 
lish, and  a  great  number  of  enormous  oyster- 
shells  are  found  in  them,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  said  to  form,  in  their  petrified 
state,  the  sole  component  material  of  the  masses. 
Numerous  colums  and  capitals  are  also  found, 
chiefly  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  they  are  however  of 
a  rude  style  of  sculpture,  apparently  belonging 
tu  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  perfection  at 
which  the  art  subsequently  arrived.  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  three  inscriptions,  or  ra- 
ther fragments  of  them  ;  one  of  these  is  Punic. 
{See  Ap|)endix,  Nos.  76»  77,  78.) 

The  streets  of  Ghabs  are  lined  with  covered 
galleries  supported  by  rude  square  pillars,  and 
resemble,  en  petit,  the  streets  of  Turin.     Leo 
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Africanus  tells  ui  that  Gbabt  it  ^  fortified  with 

most  high  and  stately  walla,  and  with  «  sttong 

castle ;  just  by  it,  runneth  a  certain  river  of  hot 

and  salt  water  ;*'  but  in  both  these  statementa  he 

18  incorrect,  especially  in  the  latter,  for  the  water 

is  both  cool  and  sweet,  and  I  certainly  obaerred 

no  vestiges  of  the  most  high  and  statdy  walla. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  castle,  we 

roust  suppose  that  he  had  not  given  much  of 

his  attention  to  the  study  of  fortification,  for  if 

he  had  he  would  have  been  aware  that  with  one 

piece  of  mountain-artillery,  and  a  corporal's 

guard,  it  might  be  taken  in  fifteen  minutes.     I 

also,  in  vain,  made  inquiries  respecting  a  fruit 

which  he  says  is  found  here.*     **  Heere  is  also 

digged  out  of  the  grounde  a  kinde  of  fruite 

about  the  bigness  of  a  beane,  and  in  taste  re^ 

sembling  an  almond.     This  fruite  being  ordina- 

rie  ouer  all  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  is  called  by 

the  Arabians  Habhaziz.*^ 

*  Future  travellers  ought  to  endeavour  to  discover  it, 
for  from  its  name  it  is  worthy  of  their  researches,  at  least 
if  I  fonn  a  correct  idea  of  it  from  the  Arabic  ^r£ 
"  The  beloved  berry." 
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The  lotus  Iiowever,  (RJtamnus  lotus,  acu/eia 
geminatis :  altera recurvo,foliis  ovato-obiongU,) 
I  found  in  great  abundance.  This  wbb  the  fa- 
mous fruit  so  esteemed  by  tbe  ancients,  who 
used  tu  say  that  it  was  so  delicious,  that 
to  be  always  able  to  eat  it,  was  worth  for- 
saking one's  own  country  for  ever,  I  was, 
however,  quite  satisfied  with  eating  it  once,  for 
it  possesses  but  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  Here  also 
grows  in  great  quantities  the  khennafa,  so  much 
used  as  a  dye  for  ladies'  hands  and  horses'  legs; 
the  colour  produced  is  a  bright  red  orange  : 
the  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  picked  twice  a  year, 
and  when  they  are  dry  they  are  pounded  to  a 
fine  powder,  which  is  formed  into  a  paste,  ap- 
plied to  the  part  required,  and  then  bandaged 
round.  Ab  soon  as  the  leaves  have  been  picked, 
the  plant  is  cut  down  to  a  level  with  the 
ground.  The  khennah  requires  to  be  frequent- 
ly watered,  as  does  also  the  palm  t  ree,  for  which 
purpose  the  plantations  are  divided  into  squares, 
the  surface  being  made  as  level  as  possible,  and 
enclosed  by  banks ;  a  stream  is  then  admitted 
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into  them,  and  allowed  to  flow  for  a  certain 
time  every  week,  generally  once  a  week  for 
one  hour  in  the  day,  and  again  for  two  hours 
during  the  night,  and  thus  in  turn  each  square 
is  watered ;  the  expenses  of  watering  are  de- 
frayed by  the  various  occupants  in  proportion 
to  their  number  of  squares. 

This  system  of  irrigation  has  existed  in  the 
country  for  many  ages,  as  is  proved  by  Piinj*s 
description  of  it.*  But  though  the  palm  re- 
quires  to  be  well  watered  at  the  roots,  yet  much 
rain  injures  the  dates;  and  as  the  rains  had 
this  year  been  very  frequent  and  heavy,  the 
crop  was  spoilt  and  in  great  part  destroyed. 
Bochart  states  the  name  of  Taeape  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Phoenician  word  which  signi6es 
"  a  wet  and  irrigatetl  place.'*  These  groves  of 
palm-trees  are  extremely  beautiful,  for  inde- 
pendent of  the  natural  graceful  forms  of  the 
tree  itself,  proudly  towering  high  above  every 
other  object, and  waving  its  slender  and  long 

*  **  Ternis  feth  M.  passuum  in  omnem  partem  tons 
abundaty  largus  quidem,  sed  certis  horarum  spatiis  dis- 
pensatus  inter  iucolas." 
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liranchea  in  the  breeze,  the  trunks  are  con- 
nected together  by  festoons  of  tlie  vine,  and 
around  them  grow  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  which 
at  the  period  of  my  visit  were  in  full  blossom, 
and  diffused  aruund  the  most  fragrant  odours. 
Ancient  writers  mention  that  the  vines  of  Ta- 
cape  used  to  produce  grapes  twice  a  year. 

We  were  daily  supplied  with  the  sap  of  the 
date  tree,  which  ia  a  delicious  and  wholesome 
beverage,  when  drank  quite  fresh,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  some  hours  it  acquires  a 
sharp  taste,  not  unlike  cider.  It  is  called  Legh- 
ma,  and  poetically  the  "tears  of  the  dates." 
AVhen  a  tree  is  found  not  to  produce  much 
■fruit,  the  head  is  cut  off,  and  a  bowl  or  cavity 
i^'ooped  out  of  the  summit,  in  which  the  rising 
sap  is  collected,  and  this  is  drunk  without 
any  other  preparation.  If  the  tree  be  not  ex- 
hausted by  draining,  in  live  or  six  months  it 
grows  again,  aud  at  the  end  of  livo  or  three 
years  may  again  be  cut :  it  is  capable  of  under- 
going this  operation  five  or  sis  times,  and  it  may 
easily  be  known  how  often  a  tree  has  been  cut,  by 
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the  number  of  rings  of  a  narrow  diameter  which 
are  seen  towards  its  summit ;  but  if  the  sap  is 
allowed  to  flow  too  long  it  will  perish  entirdy  >t 
the  end  of  a  year.  It  would  appear  that  the  an^- 
cients  were  acquainted  with  this  manner  of  ob* 
taining  this  liquid ;  for  I  have  in  my  possea> 
sion  an  ancient  cornelian  intaglk>,  repreaeotiii^ 
a  tree  in  this  state,  and  the  jars  in  whidi 
the  juice  was  placed ;  this  stone  was  found  in 
the  Jereed,  the  country  of  dates  and  l^fama. 

From  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  the  Jews  distil  a 
spirit  called  bokko,  which  is  not  unpleasant; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  made  here  is  not 
near  so  good  as  what  I  used  to  obtain  in  Nu- 
bia ;  this  I  thought  excellent ;  it  was  certainly 
very  wholesome. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low,  and  the 
water  shallow  ;  it  appears  also  to  have  consider- 
ably receded,  for  Tacape  was  once  a  sea-port 
town,  the  form  of  whose  bay  can  still  be  clearly 
distinguished.  The  tide  is  very  pronounced 
along  the  whole  of  these  shores,  rising  and  falling 
from  eight  to  ten  feet,  a  fact  noticed  by  Strabo, 
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Pliny,  Sotinus,  and  Dion.  In  these  shallow 
waters  are  caught  great  quantities  of  fiah,  by 
furtning  curved  lines  of  pallisades  some  way  out 
to  sea,  with  palm  branches;  by  which  the  fish 
which  come  up  with  the  high  water,  are  re- 
tained when  it  recedes.  The  horrid  polypus, 
which  is  however  greedily  eaten,  abounds,  and 
some  are  of  an  enormous  size  ;  they  prove  at 
times  highly  dangerous  to  bathers.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  two  years  since  ;  a  Sar- 
dinian captain  bathing  at  Jerbeh,  felt  one  of 
his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these  animals : 
on  this,  with  his  other  foot  he  tried  to  dis- 
engage himself,  but  this  limb  was  immediately 
seized  by  another  of  the  monster's  arms ;  he 
then  with  his  bands  endeavoured  to  free  him- 
self, but  these  also  in  succession  were  firmly 
grasped  by  the  polypus,  and  the  poor  man  was 
shortly  after  found  drowned,  with  all  his  limbs 
strongly  bound  together  by  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  fish;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that 
where  this  happened,  the  water  was  scarcely 
four  feet  in  depth.     The  polypus,  after  having 
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entwined  iu  arms  round  its  prey,  adheres  to  it 
by  suction,  for  which  purpose  the  under  part 
of  its  limbs  is  furnished  with  a  double  row  of 
bell-shaped  air-holes. 

I  defer  speaking  of  the  Wad  el  Ghaba,  the 
supposed  Triton  Jlumen  of  the  ancients,  till  my 
visit  to  the  great  Sibhah,  from  whence  it  was 
said  to  flow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  tropical  Evening — Tobulba— Domesticated  Serpents- 
The     Saheb-ei-taba  — Ophthalmia  — Slianshu  — Hoi  I 
Springs — Leo  Africunus  again  in  error— The  Iladeyrsb  J 
— Tlie  WolPs  Well— El  Maks— Telemeen— Dates. 


The  weather,  during  the  days  I  remained  at 
(ihabs,  was  very  pleasant  and  genial,  the  ther. 
niometer  marking  at  one  p.m.  on  the  8th  of  ■{ 
Fchriiary,  aOJ",  and  in  the  sunlOS";  the  even-  ' 
ings  especially  were  delicioua,  and  aa  I  wan- 
dered along  the  roofs  or  terraces  of  the  houses, 
it  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  glorious  sun  sink- 
ing gradually  behind  the  thick  forests  of  palm 
trees — shooting  through  their  foliage  long  bright 
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streams  of  vivid  light,  and  gilding  their  higher 
branches  and  the  summits  of  the  adjacent  mi- 
narets ;  and  when  finally  concealed  behind  the 
horizon,  leaving  the  western  sky  one   glowing 
sheet  of  fire,  whilst  its  brilliancy  was  reBected 
in  many  a  varied  and  lovely  tint  upon  the  fleecy 
clouds  which   floated   through  the  air.     In  a 
few  minutes   the  bright  hue  of  molten  gold 
is  mellowed  down  to  a  warm  crimson,  which, 
in  its  turn,  by  a  gradual  succession  of  tints,  gives 
place  to  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  purple, 
and  this  again  becomes  tempered,  and  mingles 
into  the  approaching  shades  of  evening.     In  a 
little  while,   the  sky   again   becomes   brilliant 
and  dazzling,  from   the  twinkling  splendour  of 
numberless  bright  stars ;    the  air  is  at  the  same 
time    charged   with    the    balmy   fragrance   of 
countless    blossoms,  and  falls  with  refreshing 
coolness  upon  the  burning  forehead  :  the  silence 
of  the  scene  is  unbroken   by  any  sound,  save 
that  of  the  muezzim^s  solemn  and  melancholy 
call  to  prayers;  then  can  be  distinguished  in 
all  directions,  on  the  house  top,  in  the  court. 
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in  the  slreel,  and  in  the  grove,  the  dark  forms 
of  Moslems  kneeling  in  supplication  to  their 
Maker. — But  the  long-expected  Moghrab  has 
arrived,  the  hud  has  set,  and  Feraj  announces 
dinner. 

On  arriving  at  Ghabs,  I  forwarded,  by  an  or- 
derly, the  Bey's  letter  to  the  Saheb-el-taba,  who 
was  encamped,  at  three  days  march,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tripoli ;  and  whilst  waiting  for 
his  answer  I  amused  myself  by  strolling  through 
the  woods,  and  riding  about  the  environs. 

Among  other  places  I  visited  Tobulba,  three 
miles  to  the  soulh-east,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  some  ancient  town  or  station;  for  the  same 
sort  of  stones,  capitals,  Sic,  which  are  seen  at 
Ghabs,  are  also  observed  here,  but  no  inscrip- 
tions. It  may  probably  have  been  Maria. 
Beyond  is  Zarrah,  where  the  inhahitants  are 
said  to  have  their  houses  full  of  snakes,  which 
they  domesticate  and  live  with  on  the  most  fa- 
miliar footing.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  holes 
in  the  walls,  and  crawl  about  the  floor,  neither 
injuring  nor  injured  by  either  man  or  animal. 
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and  at  dinner  come  to  pick  up  the  food  which  is 
thrown  to  them.  Mela  mentions  this  fact,  bat 
adds  that  the  people  used  to  eat  them,  in- 
stead  of  eating  with  them.  Bruce  also  speaks 
of  it. 

In  the  court  of  theBey^s  house*  whc^re  we  lived, 
were  diiferent  birds  and  animals  brought  from 
the  interior,  which  the  Saheb-el-taba  was  to  take 
with  him  to  Tunis.  Among  these  was  an  ostrich, 
which  we  amused  ourselves  with  feeding  with 
Itoorbies^  the  small  copper  coin  of  the  country. 
One  (Iny  he  swallowed  no  less  than  twenty,  and 
t»xjx?rienced  no  apparent  inconvenience  from  the 
repast.  On  a  march,  a  jacket  is  put  over  the  body 
of  these  birds,  so  as  to  confine  the  wings,  and  in 
this  manner  they  move  with  the  column  of 
cattle  and  sheep  which  follows  the  camp. 

On  the  11th,  the  Saheb-el-taba  and  his  corps 
arrived  from  Doorleen,  where  they  had  been 
to  levy  contributions.  His  regular  force  con« 
histed  of  two  thousand  men,  namely^  one  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  zouaves,  five  hundred  sba- 
hees  or  makazzeneeahs,  and  the  rest  mamlooks. 
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artillerv,  hampas,  he,  with  two  pieces  of  tnoiin- 
tsin  artillery ;  besides  which,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  clouds  of  bedouins  through  the 
districts  to  which  they  belonged;  and  it  was 
said  that  of  these  he  had  on  the  frontiers  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand,  but  this  number  I 
should  think  must  be  exag-gerated. 

Don  Luigi,  a  Neapolitan  exile  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820,  and  at  present  physician  to  the 
Saheb-el-taba,  and  whom  he  had  accompanied 
in  his  march,  toW  me  that  he  had  seen  no  anti- 
quities towards  Tripoli.  At  Zarrah  he  stated 
there  were  some  hot- springs. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  the  plain  between 
Jara  and  El  Mensel,  where  1  went  to  visit  the 
Saheb-el-taba,  whom  I  found  making  his  rounds 
of  inspection,  and  ascertaining  whether  the  horses' 
backs  were  chafed  ornot.  He  understands  Italian, 
and  even  speaks  it  a  little.  He  gave  me  letters  for 
different  kaeeds,  and  an  escort  of  two  sheikhs,  or 
chiefs,  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  Sibhah, 
and  «aid  that  he  wished  be  had  sufficient  time 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Jereed  with  me,  addi- 
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ing,  that  Ramadhan  was  a  vety  dingreeable 
month  to  travel  in,  it  being  prohibited  to  eat  or 
drink  during  the  whole  of  the  days  of  that  mooth. 
The  troops  seemed  very  orderly  and  quiet. 
and  I  heard  of  no  plundering  or  beadng  the 
country  people.  Their  tents  are  not  like  those 
of  the  bedouins,  but  are  made  of  caiiTaas  like 
ours,  only  larger,  and  new  ones  are  served  out 
every  year,  the  Turkish  camp  using  them 
during  one  expedition,  when  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  Zouaves,  and  after  that  are  con- 
verted into  kitchen  tents. 

My  i»ervant  Ahmed  having  caught  the 
ophthalmia,  I  had  him  well  bled  and  physicked ; 
I  then  left  him  in  charge  of  the  camp,  with  which 
he  was  to  return  to  Tunis^  and  supplied  bis 
place  with  an  intelligent  young  negro  from 
Bomou.  In  many  parts  of  the  Jereed  I  met 
several  persons  affected  with  this  complaint, 
which  is  stated  to  originate  from  the  smoke 
of  the  palmwood.  Is  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia 
to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause?  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  not  many  instances  of  this  malady 
are   met  with  in    the  central  districts  of  the 
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Regency,  where  pinewood  is  used  for  firing,  nor 
in  those  where  the  olive  is  consumed. 

On  the  12th,  I  started  fur  £1  Hammah,  our 
cuurse  being  west  by  north,  and  the  country 
wild  and  barren,  varied  with  difierent  ranges 
of  low  mountains.  At  two-thirds  of  the  way 
we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Shanshu,  where, 
from  a  variety  of  accounts,  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  some  considerable  ruins,  and  even, 
according  to  the  relation  of  one  man,  a  fine 
equestrian  statne;  but,  by  the  holy  shrine 
of  Mekkah  !  to  my  dreadful  disappointment,  I 
beheld  nothing  but  an  ancient  well,  quite  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  and  a  few  square  stones  like 
those  that  are  so  often  met  with  in  much  greater 
number.  This  was  a  severe  blow,  for  I  had 
dwelt  with  considerable  satisfaction  on  the  idea 
of  seeing  the  marble  effigy  of  some  great  hero 
mounted  on  his  charger ;  especially  as  I  had 
heard  from  the  Bash  Mamlookat  Tunis,  that  such 
an  object  did  exist  somewhere  in  the  Jereed, 
though,  as  many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
seen  it,  he  could  not  remember  its  precise  posi- 
tioQ.  H  2 
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In  four  hours  and  three^uarters  after  leir* 
ing  Ghabs,   we    arrived   at   El   Hammah  Ul 
Ghabs,  8o  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  £1 
Hammah  of  Tozer.     This  place  consists  of  two 
villages,  between  which  are  the  hot-spriogs  and 
the  traces  of  the  town  called  from   them  ^qua 
Tacajntana^  whose  site  is  marked  bj  a  fort 
mounting  eight  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  fiftj 
militia.      There    are  three  principal   sprJngs, 
whose  waters  are  so  hot,  that  my  tbermometer, 
which  unfortunately  did  not  mark  higher  than 
llo^,  was  not  capable  of  giving  me  their  exact 
heat.     It  was  so  great,  however,  that   I  could 
only  just  dip  in  my  hands  and  feet  before  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  them  out  again.     The  Arabs 
of  the  vicinity  do,  however,  manage  to  plunge 
in  the  whole  body,  but  are  then  compelled  to 
scramble  out  again  as  fast  as  possible,  when  they 
recline  in  some  little  adjoining  rooms  or  cells,  to 
allow  the  free  course  of  perspiration  which  the 
heat  of  the  water  has  produced.     The  square 
basins^  and  part  of  the  edifices  which  covered 
them,   still  exist.     Leo  Africanus  is  again  in-> 
correct,  in  his  description  of  these  springs,  for 
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he  saySi  *'  The  wide  hot  water  taateth  in  a 
manner  like  brimstone,  so  that  it  will  nothing 
at  nil  quench  a  man's  thirst;"  whereas  they  are 
perfectly  sweet,  and  are  drank  by  all  with  avi* 
dity,  after  having  been  left  some  time  to  cool. 
The  stream,  after  watering  the  palm-trees,  ia 
so  reduced  that  it  liDally  loses  itself,  and  ia 
absorbed  by  the  soil ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  other  streams  of  the  Jereed.  Here 
is  collected  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  route,  and 
in  seven  hours  and  a  quarter  reached  a  dowar 
of  the  Sidi  Mehedub  Arabs.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing El  Hammah,  we  passed  to  the  right  of  the 
Jebel  Manzoora,  the  extremity  of  a  range  of 
hills,  which  form  a  crescent,  and  extend  from 
east  to  west.  Its  outline  is  curiously  indented, 
like  a  saw,  and  the  whole  chain  resembles  an 
enormous  palm  tree  reclining  on  the  sand.  On 
the  right  is  an  extensive  plain,  through  which 
flows  the  Wady  Akareith,  which  I  had  crossed 
on  the  8th,  and  the  source  of  whose  waters  is 
in  a  hill  called  El  Maida,  "  the  table,**  from 
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which  also  rites  another,  flowing  towaids  the 
Sibhah.  In  this  plain,  which  from  the  oentie 
gently  and  almost  imperceptiblj  dedines,  m 
one  side  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  to- 
wards the  Libyan  lake,  is  a  chain  of  amall  mh 
marshes. 

We  crossed  several  dry  water-couraesy  niD> 
ning  generally  from  south  to  north,  and  some  of 
these  being  deeply  furrowed  in  the  toil,  expose 
to  view,  red,  yellow,  and  aique-marine  ooloured 
earths ;  and  the  ground  is  in  many  parts  covered 
with  thin  leaves  of  transparent  talc.  Near  the' 
camp  were  the  foundations  of  some  ancient  build- 
ings, (Jgariabce  f)  from  which  place  the  hand- 
some and  singular  Jebel  Hadeyfah  bears  north, 
and  the  Manzoora  east.  The  Hadeyfah  is,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw,  *^  an  entire  mountain  of  sal:, 
as  hard  and  solid  as  stone,  of  a  reddish  or 
purple  colour,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  met  several 
droves  of  loaded  camels,  accompanied  by  their 
owners,   and   escorted   by  a  body  of  cavalry. 
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These  people  were  Arabs,  who  had  fled  from 
ihc  Salieb-el-taba,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  him 
the  tribute  which  was  due,  but  unfortunately 
for  them,  had  been  caught  by  the  Kaeed  of  the 
Nefczowa,  who  was  now  sending  them  with 
their  property  to  the  camp  at  Ghabs,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  unbecoming  irregularity  of 
their  conduct.  On  seeing  us  they  rushed  to  us, 
kissed  our  knees,  and  throwing  thei  r  arms 
round  our  horses'  necks,  entreated  our  inter- 
cession, but,  by  the  beard  of  our  fathers  !  wliat 
could  we  do  ? 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  course  to 
the  westward,  and  in  three  hours  came  to  a  well 
called  Nukhsh  ed-dtheeb,  the  "  work  or  exca- 
vation of  the  wolf,"  which  is  distinguished  from 
a  considerable  distance  by  a  low  bushy  pabit- 
Irec  growing  over  it.  These  signals,  or  land- 
marks, are  very  important,  for  though  they 
only  serve  to  direct  you  to  very  bad  and  salt 
water,  yet  here  water  is  every  thing.  S-jme 
way  beyond  is  another  well. 

In  four  hours  from    the  Wolf's  Well,  we 
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reached  El  Maks,  which,  from  a  dmilarity  ia 
the  namesi  may  probably  occupy   the  ate  of 
Ma^vaianzur,  which  was  situated  somewhere  io 
this  direction.     It  consists  of  but  a  few  hutSi 
all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in  ruins ;  Ibr, 
about  ten  years  since,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Arrabas,  who  pillaged  it,  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants.     Till  within  the  last  two  years^  it 
remained  perfectly  abandoned ;  when  Sidi  Yusiif 
of  Beyjah,  finding  that  no  one  appeared  to  claim 
the  property,  sent  two  or  three  of  his  servants  to 
gather  the  dates  which  grew  in  the  plantation 
surrounding  the  village;    and  these  men   now 
constitute  the  whole  of  its  population.     There 
are  two  springs  of  very  good  water ;    and  we 
may    always    observe    that   where    the    palm 
grows,  there  also  water  will  be  found.     With 
the  exception  of  the  groves  of  £1  Maks,  the 
whole  of  the  country  has  a  barren,  savage,  and 
dreary  aspect,    and  is    correctly  described  by 
Shaw,  who  calls  it  '^  a  lonesome,  uncomfortable 
(lesart,  the  resort  of  cut-throats  and  robbers,  a 
dreary  space,  with  neither  herbage  nor  water.'* 
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Heaps  ofstones,aniltheskiills  of  liorses  or  camels, 
point  out  the  road  through  this  wilderness,  whilst 
larger  mounds  indicate  scenes  of  murdtr. 

Between  El  Maks  and  Telemeen,  where  we 
arrived  in  three  hours  more,  the  chain  of  hills 
on  our  left  throws  out  a  spur  to  the  north-west, 
which  we  crossed,  catcliing  at  intervals  on  tlie 
right  occasional  views  of  jiart  of  the  Sibhah, 
with  the  chain  of  mountains  which  borders  this 
lake  towards  the  north.  During  the  day  we 
passed  a  considerable  water-course,  called  the 
Wady  Scyddan,  but  it  was  quite  dry. 

Telemeen,  the  ancient  Almena  or  Turris  Ta- 
malleni,  stands  on  the  borders  of  a  small  but 
[>relly  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  vast  plantations  of 
the  palm,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  object. 
From  its  shores  I  beheld  the  exact  counlerpart 
of  the  scene  presented  to  the  view  of  the  two 
warriors  in  the  gardens  of  Aruiida : 

"  F.  Bchenando  s'en  van  per  Tacqiia  chiara 
Dub  dunzellelie  garnlc,  e  lascive; 
Una  intanw  diizaissi,  e  le  maiiimelle, 
£  tillto  cid,  die  pill  la  viata  alletti, 
Mostrd,"  .... 

■  5 
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The  gardens  are  lovely,  producing  every  va- 
riety of  fruiutrees,  the  peach,  apricot,  vinc^ 
almoDd,  ziziphus,  orange,  lotus,  pomegranate^ 
and  fig.  The  land  is  carefully  manured,  and 
watered  by  some  clear  streams  of  exceUent 
water,  in  which  are  found  the  9ayat  and  krmaf^ 
species  of  water  cresses  and  wild  celery,  which 
compose  very  good  and  refreshing  salads.  In 
the  village  are  seen  some  remains  of  wall% 
capitals,  and  columns,  and  one  inscription. 
(Sec  Appendix,  No.  79.) 

Teloniwn  is  the  capital  of  the  Nefezowa 
(^]ji>)  district.  A  mile  and  a-half  from  it  is 
the  fort  where  the  Koeed  resides — a  wretched 
structure,  mounting  one  or  two  very  old 
and  curious  guns,  of  that  sort  called  by 
Grose,  in  his  Military  Antiquities,  falconnets: 
round  it  are  some  faint  traces  of  buildings. 
Five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Telemeen  is 
Kebilly,  the  ancient  VepUlium.  We  were  very 
well  received ;  but  the  people  are  not  always 
very  civil,  for  last  year  they  murdered  one  of 
the  Bey's  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  collect 
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tlie  taxes.  To  punish  tliein  for  ihis  rude  ton- 
duct,  a  fine  of  fifteen  tliousand  piastres  was  im- 
posed on  them,  which  probably  is  the  reason 
of  their  present  civility.  This  ptinishment  is 
much  more  effective,  and  more  dreaded,  than 
the  cutting  oiT  of  heads ;  for,  as  they  remnrk, 
what  signifies  a  few  heads  more  or  less  ?  we  have 
plenty  of  them,  but  very  few  piastres.  Here 
we  procured  some  delicious  dates,  of  which 
fruit  the  Arabs  assert  there  are  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  one  varieties,  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Dighli,*  Hurr,  Aleegh,  Troonj,  Boo- 
fagooB,  Firmlab,  Kzibb,  Khintuh,  Boozuweyd, 
Baiju,  Ghurrz,  Gundi,  Fezzani,  and  the  Mand- 
thoor,  which  latter  are  pressed,  and  kept  in 
jars.  Many  different  trees  spring  from  the 
same  root,  and  I  have  myself  counted  no  less 
than  fourteen,  all  capable  of  bearing  fiuit ;  teti 
and  twelve  are  common,  and  some  have  as  many 


*  The  Dighli  are  the  most  delicious,  atul  are  sent  ii 
different  countries  as  great  delicacies.  Each  buncli  i 
placed  in  a  skin,  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  llie  adiiii: 
sion  of  air. 
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DATES. 


as  twenty ;  but  eight  is  the  usual  number  to 
which  they  are  confined,  the  old  trunks  being 
cut  down  when  the  young  ones  are  suflBdently 
large  to  bear  a  good  crop. 

The  ChanuErap$  Aumt^,  or  fan- palm,  so 
common  in  Barbary,  bears  an  inferior  fruit; 
it  is,  however,  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  The  wound 
inflicted  by  the  thorn  of  the  palm  is  eztremelj 
painful,  and  causes  considerable  inflaromatioo. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

More  iohos  p  i  tat  ity—Tlie  Sib  hall — A  storm  in  the  desart— 
The  Triton  river  —  Kereez — Dates  and  lluiises  of  ihe 
Wateean— Antiquities — A  second  Mummiiu— Jereed 

Bpartuws. 


Os  the  evening  of  the  15th  we  left  Telemeen, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a-half  stopped  at  the  village  , 
of  Guobeeleah,  the  intermediate  and  surround- 
ing country  being  studded  with  a  number  of 
little  oases  of  palm-trees,  each  of  them  inclos- 
ing villages,  and  resembling  an  archipelago  of 
islands.  Boabdillah  seemed  ihe  largest  of  tliese. 
At  Goobeeleab  we  were  inliuspilably  received, 
or  rather,  admittance  was  at  first  positively  re- 
fused ;  and  when,  after  considerable  quarrelling, 
a  house  was  given  to  us,  we  in  vain  endeavoured 
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to  obtain  provisions^  for  the  sheikh  would  only 
afford  us  a  few  dates  for  ourselves,  and  some 
palm-leaves  for  the  horses.  On  this,  I  de^ 
spatched  a  letter  to  the  Kaeed  of  Telemeen,  to 
report  the  case ;  but  when  the  inhabitants  dis- 
covered this,  tliey  assaulted  with  sticks  and 
stones  Abd  ul  Kazem,  the  soldier  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  letter ;  Feraj  was  also  wounded. 

On  hearing  the  uproar,  we  armed  and  pitK 
ccedcd  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  led  on  by  the  sheikh,  slowly 
rttired,  eovering  their  retreat  with   volleys  of 
abuse  and  imprecations  against  us.     At  night, 
my  orderly  returned,  bringing  with    him   two- 
soldiers  to  strengthen  our  party ;  but  on  mus- 
tering next  morning   we   found  they  had   de- 
serted.    I  overheard  some  conversation  amone 
my  men  respecting  a  project  of  setting  fire  to  the 
village ;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  owin^  to 
the  weakness  of  the  party.     This  measure  I  of 
course  should  not  have  permitted  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;    the  only   thing    I  did,    was   to    write 
to  Sidi  Mustafa,  the  Bey's  brother,  some  time 
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sflerwards,  when  I  was  iu  the  vicinity  of  his 
camp ;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  extraordinary 
coatribution  was,  in  consequence,  levied  on  the 
village. 

Leaving  these  inhospitable  people  next  morn- 
ing, we  reached  in  two  hours  the  edge  of  the 
great  Sibhah,  passing  by  several  other  villages, 
which  all  bear  a  very  bad  character.  We 
were  seven  hours  in  crossing  this  lake,  including 
half  an  hour's  rest,  which,  according  to  my 
calculation,  would  make  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  miles:  hut  this  measurement  is  made  from 
the  line  where  the  bushes  become  much  farther 
apart,  and  where  commences  a  tract  of  sand, 
bearing  all  the  appearance  of  being  subject  to 
occasional  inundation ;  and  not  from  where 
the  salt  is  first  seen,  for,  in  measuring  from 
where  that  commences,  we  shall  have  to  deduct 
eight  miles. 

At  first,  as  I  before  observed,  the  grass  and 
bushes  became  gradually  scarcer;  then  follows 
a  tract  of  sand,  which,  some  way  beyond,  be- 
comes,  in    parts,    covered   with    a    very  thin 
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layer  of  salt :  this,  at  you  adyanoe,  is  thicktr 
and  more  united ;  then  we  find  it  in  a  oom* 
pact  or  unbroken  mass  or  sheet,  which  Gan. 
however,  be  penetrated  with  a  sword  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  and  here  I  found  it  to  be 
eleven  inches  in  depth ;  and  finally,  in  the  oen* 
tre,  it  becomes  so  hard,  deep,  and  ooncentratcd, 
as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  breaking  its  surface, 
except  with  a  pickaxe.  It  is  indeed  so  hard, 
that  the  horses*  shoes  make  not  the  least  im- 
pression upon  it ;  and  even  a  North  American  In- 
dian would  find  it  as  difficult  to  follow  a  trail 
over  its  surface,  as  he  would  across  the  waters 
of  a  river. 

About  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  circular  tower,  called  Munzub,  where 
caravans  halt  to  feed  their  camels.  The  road 
is  marked  at  intervals  by  stones,  trunks  of 
trees,  skulls  of  animals,  sticks,  &c. ;  but  even 
with  the  assistance  of  theso,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  in  the  right  track  when  the  weather  is 
liazyi  which  was  the  case  when  we  crossed  it ; 
and  wc  had  not  accomplished  a  third  of  the  dis- 
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tance,  when  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  from 
the  west  overtook  lis,  bearing  with  it  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  from  the  desart,  to  which  was 
added,  loose  powdered  salt;  the  two  united, 
formed  so  dense  a  cloud,  as  entirely  to  conceal 
from  view  all  objects,  even  at  a  short  distance ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  once  or  twice  I  was 
obliged  to  consult  my  compass.  The  effect  of 
the  storm  was,  however,  magnifieenlly  grand. 

Tlie  clouds  of  salt,  as  they  were  driven  furi- 
ously  along  before  the  wind,  assumed  a  variety 
of  fantastic  and  ever-changing  forms,  which 
at  times  catching  some  stray  beams  of  the  sun, 
shone  and  glittered  with  numberless  sparkling 
tints  of  various  hues,  which  acquired  addi- 
tional brilliancy  from  the  dark  and  dense  mass 
of  clouds  which  formed  the  background.  The 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  along  the  horizon 
was  also  extremely  beautiful;  for  at  the  same 
moment  you  might  observe  in  one  direction,  the 
distant  line  of  salt  sparkling  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  like  a  necklace  of  diamonds, 
whilst  the  sky  was  black,  heavy,  and  lowering; 
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and  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  efl«ct  totaUy  tlife 
revene ;  for  whilst  the  lower  douds  were  radiaiit 
with  light,  their  shadow  threw  over  the  plam  of 
salt,  the  darkest  and  most  sombre  dnU  of  grey. 
The  appearance  of  our  little  caravan  was  also 
not  devoid  of  picturesque  effect,  as  the  difieient 
horsemen  were  seen  contending  against  the 
storm,  their  bernooses  and  sefsars  streaming  in 
the  wind,  as  also  were  the  long  manes  and  tafls 
of  their  horses.  At  times,  their  figures  could 
only  be  traced  by  a  dark  shade  seen  at  intervals 
through  clouds  of  sand  and  salt  dust ;  at  others, 
they  shone  forth  in  brilliancy,  every  part  of 
their  arms  and  horse-appointments  reflecting 
the  sun^s  fire,  and  sparkling  like  gems.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  much  resembled  the 
wilds  of  Hussia  during  the  winter :  our  faces 
and  dress  were  covered  with  salt  dust,  which 
also  entered  our  eyes.  Numberless  whirlwinds 
swept  around  us,  and  at  times  subsiding,  depo. 
sited  the  salt  they  were  charged  with  in  the 
most  beautiful  patterns,  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  same,  but  more  compact  substance.     Here 
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it  formed  a  perfect  ring,  there  the  shape  of  ii 
beautiful  star,  and  again  in  other  instances  that 
of  a  sun  with  its  long  and  numberless  rays.  I 
several  times  remarked  the  effect  of  the  mirage ; 
once  in  particular,  when  two  horsemen  were 
advancing  towards  us  and  appeared  of  the  most 
gigantic  height,  though  they  were  in  fact  at  a 
considerable  distance- 

In  winter  the  surface  of  this  plain  is  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feel, 
when  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  not  to 
deviate  from  the  line  of  marks,  as  there  are 
several  springs  of  water  which  at  all  times  half 
dissolve  the  salt,  and  in  wet  weather  would  swal- 
low both  horse  and  rider  ;  and  even  in  keeping 
along  the  direct  course,  the  salt  in  wet  wea- 
ther becoming  rotten,  breaks  under  the  horses' 
feet,  and  considerably  cuts  and  injures  them, 
The  salt  is  considerably  weaker  than  that  of 
the  sea,  and  is  not  adapted  to  preserving  prc>- 
visions,  though  its  flavour  is  very  agreeable,  so 
much  so,  that  I  laid  in  a  small  stock  of  it  to 
eat. 
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The  lake,  which  may  measure  from  Dortb- 
east  to  south-west  about  seventy  English  mQeSi 
is  simply  called  el  Sibhah,  JC^uJI,  *<  the  salt 
plain/'  and  not  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah,  as  it  is 
marked  in  all  the  maps.  Different  parts,  how^ 
ever,  bear  the  names  of  adjoining  districts, 
as  Ghittah  el  Wateean,  Ghittah  el  Nefesowa» 
8cc. ;  that  part  near  the  MAinzub  is  called  Jebel 
el  Milah,  and  a  part  to  the  east  of  the  Nefe- 
zowa,  by  some  is  named  Ghittah,  or  Ghedeer 
ef  Faraoon,  but  this  appellation  is  not  common. 
Near  Neftah  is  a  place  called  Ghittah  Amroon. 

The  supposed  island  of  Phla,  thus  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  **  cV  ^  dvrp  yi^oo^  in  rf  ovrofia 
^Xa,^  and  which,  without  being  named,  is  also 
noticed  by  Scylax,  is  a  low  strip  of  land  like  a 
peninsula,  (and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus,)  covered  with  date-trees,  and  called  £1 
Tummer,  but  certainly  we  cannot  at  present 
call  it  an  island.  It  is  situated  in  the  Nefe- 
zowa  district.  The  south-west  end  of  the 
lake  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Paitis 
LibyiBy  the  centre  Pallas  palus,  and  the  north* 
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east  extremily  Tnlonis paltis.  Scylax  states  its 
size  to  have  been  about  one  thousand  stadia,  and 
that  a  river  called  the  Triton  flowed  from  it,  or 
rather  passed  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
tloTaiiav  ft4yay  rji  ovyofia  Tpirhiy  earl'  euCicBi  ci 
oiroi  eq  XifiVijv /itydXijv  Tpir-ui-ija."  ( HerodotUB.) 
This  large  river,  if  ever  it  existed,  has  now  va- 
nished ;  for  none  whatever,  not  even  the  smallest 
stream,  connects  at  present  the  lake  with  the 
sea.  The  Wady  Ghabs  rises  at  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  from  the  coast,  and  is  separated 
from  theSibhah  by  chains  of  heights ;  theWady 
Akareith  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  entitled  to 
have  been  the  Triton  than  the  river  of  Ghabs ; 
but  even  this,  as  I  before  observed,  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  tlie  lake. 

The  Arabs  preserve  a  tradition,  that  formerly 
the  lake  coinninnicated  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  means  of  a  river  which  passed  along 
the  line  of  the  little  salt  marshes  in  the  plain, 
which  I  have  before  noticed ;  they  also  as- 
sert, that  many  centuries  ago  the  country  was 
covered  with  olive  wooda,  and  that  the  palm 
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was  totally  unkuown,  till  FaraooD,  with  an  amy 
from  the  Bahr  el  Ned,  having  conquered  the 
country,  cut  down  the  former,  and  fdmnted  die 
latter.  No  river  of  any  consequence  now  flows 
into  the  Sibhah ;  in  fact,  scarcely  any  water 
whatever,  for  the  few  streams  which  rise  along 
the  shores  are  soon  totally  absorbed  by  the  vast 
plantations  of  palms  which  surround  them. 

In  an  hour  after  we  had  reached  the  opposite 
border  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kerees,  b^ 
longing  to  the  district  of  El  Wateean,  ^^^UkJl. 
Doth  the  village  and  the  country  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Nefe^ 
/owa.  The  country  round  the  lake  was,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  inhabited  by  the  Mach- 
lyi  and  the  Ausi,  the  latter  of  whom  occupied 
the  land  to  the  west  of  the  river  Triton.  Scylax 
mentions,  that  the  capital  of  all  these  Libyans 
was  also  on  the  west  of  the  lake,  and  gives  a 
most  favourable  account  of  the  fertility  and 
riches  of  these  regions :  »;  x<*P"  ^^^  apiarii^  irac 
wa ^tpopvrdrri,  kqI  ^3o(ririf^ara  Tap*  dvroic  eirri  koI 
fidyiirra,  Kai    irXciora,    jcat  dvroi  TXovtrituraroi,    koI 
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cnXXiffroi.  This  account  does  not  apply  to  it  at 
present,  though  certainly  the  land,  where  it  is 
under  the  vivifying  influence  of  water,  is  ex- 
tremely productive ;  at  the  same  time,  what 
vast  tracts  of  waste  country  do  we  see  to  coun- 
terbalance this  partial  fertility.  The  country 
round  Ghabs  was  inhabited  by  the  Cinethii. 

The  dates  of  the  Wateean  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  Nefezowa  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Aardh,  is  called  the 
Jereed  or  Beted  el  jereed,  '^j^  jJj)  "  the 
country  of  palm-bran  dies."  The  houses  in  this 
district  are  generally  buiit  of  brick,  for  the 
most  part  unbaked,  but  so  arranged  as  to  make 
pretty  patterns  on  the  fronts.  A  great  number 
of  poles  are  arranged  across  the  rooms  at  the 
height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  from  these  arc  suspended  rich  and  large 
bunches  of  dates,  which  compose  the  winter 
store  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  is  one  or  more  large  earthen  jars 
about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  also  filled  with 
dates  pressed  close  togetlier,  and  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  jar  is  a  cock,  from  which  ia  drawn  tbe 
juice  in  the  form  of  a  thick  luscious  symp. 

Next  morning  I  walked  about  to  search  Ibr 
antiquities;  and  at  Ghibbah,  situated  in  the 
same  grove  of  palm  trees  as  Kereez,  I  found  parts 
of  walls  built  of  large  square  stones,  a  mosaic 
pavement,  &c. :  this  must  be  the  site  of  T^habba  ; 
and  Tegoose,  where  are  also  a  few  more  very 
trifling  indications  of  buildings,  in  no  respect 
interesting  than  as  pointing  out  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  these  places,  that  of  the  ancient  T^icham 
or  Tinges, 

On  a  rocky  hill  near  Kereez,  called  Sebaa 
GlHX)th,  "  the  seven  sleepers,"  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range  of  hills  bound- 
ing the  lake  on  the  north,  are  some  inscriptions. 
(See  Appendix,  Nos.  80,81,)  cut  on  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  traces  of  others,  now  illegible 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  stone;  and  in  ano- 
ther part  are  some  small  but  deep  artifidal 
caves,  probably  the  residence  in  former  days  of 
pious  anchorites.  My  guide,  an  old  man 
named  Bab  ^el   Hajj,  told  me,  that  about  ten 
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years  ago,  he  found  in  the  mountains  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  the  statue  of  a  horse  with- 
out a  rider,  and  this  the  wretch  broke  to  pieces 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  it  filled  with  treasure. 
My  Mamlook,  who  has  a  great  turn  for  an- 
tiquities, was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
beating  the  man.  On  these  hills  grows  a  plant 
called  Aghrahah,  which  tastes  exactly  like 
English  mustard,  and  is  used  as  a.  remedy  for 
the  tooth-ache.  In  the  adjoining  sands,  is  also 
found  in  great  quantities  the  humdulah,  which 
is  also  used  medicinally.  Among  the  rocks  I 
found  a  number  of  various  pretty  little  wild 
flowers,  of  species  1  was  not  acquainted  with. 

In  the  evening  I  rode  to  Dekaisha,  one  of  two 
considerable  and  contiguous  villages,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour  from  Kereez,  and  in  the 
same  wood.  We  applied  for  billets  at  the  first 
of  these  villages,  hut  the  inhabitants  sent  us  on 
to  the  next  one,  by  paying  the  people  who  were 
tu  entertain  us  a  certain  sum  ;  and  as  Mahmood 
was  getting  impatient  at  the  delay  which  the  ne- 
gociation  occasioned,  he  bastonaded  the  sheikh. 
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and  thus  every  thing  was  airmnged,  and  the 
man  on  whom  we  were  billeted  was  remarkaUj 
civil.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  ahaU  state,  that 
on  my  asking  for  some  leghma,  he  said  there 
was  none,  but  that  he  would  immediately  deca- 
pitate a  6ne  tree,  which  he  did. 

At  Dekaisha  I  Brst  observed  a  beautiful 
little  bird  peculiar  to  the  Jereed :  it  belongs  to 
the  race  of  sparrows,  but  has  a  blue  throat 
and  breast,  and  in  its  manners  and  little  plain- 
tive note,  somewhat  resembles  the  canary.  It 
is  called  boo-habeebi,  "  father  of  friendship," 
or  "  the  friend,"^  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  gravely  assert,  that  any  person 
killing  one  of  these  little  creatures  is  immedi- 
ately seized  with  a  raging  fever.  The  boo-ha- 
beebi is  often  introduced  in  the   songs  of  the 

country.  Many  of  these  birds  have  been  taken 
to  Tunis,  but,  removed  from  their  native  clime, 
have  soon  pined  and  died. 


CHAPTER   X. 


Ttaer— Ncftah— A  mdlee— Aboo  Zadek,  the  Dwarf— 
Another  in£le^-The  HanrniHrnah  Arabs— Ilospitable 
receptioti — Murderous  intentions — KarbaU— Kafsa,  or 
Ghafaali — Warm  iishpools — Another  skirmish. 

Next  day  we  rode  to  Tozer,  .-.Z,  distant 
seven  miles  tu  llie  soull)-west;  and  from  thence 
reached  Neftah,  alaij,  in  three  hours  and  three 
quarters,  which  lies  in  a  continuation  of  the 
Mine  direction.  Neftah,  the  ancient  Negeta 
mentioned  by  Pt<)lemy,  is  properly  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  villages,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  called  Wad  el  Nef- 
tah, about  two  miles  from  the  Sibhah,  and  sur- 
rounded by  vast  plantations  of  palm,  which 
produce  the  most  delicious  dates  I  ever  tasted  : 
it  is  also  distinguished  for  the  excellent   fla- 
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vour  of  its  oranges.     Here  is  a  ooDsiderabk 
manufactory  of  the  gauze  sefsars,  whicrh  are  so 
famous  throughout  Barbary.     The  houses  are 
very  good,  being  built  of  small  baked  bricksi 
arranged  in  fanciful  designs,  made  by  projecting 
some  of  them.     Shaw,  who  however  was  never 
at  Neftah,  is  wrong  in  his  description  of  the 
towns  of  the  Jereed,  which  he  says  are  built  of 
mud  and  palm  branches;  and  adds,  with  respect 
to  Tozer,  that  were  it  ever  to  experience  a  to- 
lerable shower,    **  the  whole  city    would  un- 
doubtedly dissolve  and  dmp  to  pieces."    Now 
the  fact   is,   that  Tozer   is    even    better  built 
tlian   Neftah,  and    contains   some    really    very 
handsome  and    solid  houses,  ornamented   with 
marble,  nukhsh-hadeedah,  painting,  and  gild- 
ing; in   short,  they  are  houses  that  would  be 
remarked  even  in  Tunis.    The  roofs  are  formed 
with  large  trunks  of  palm,  and   not  with   the 
brandies,  and  these  rafters  are  also  lined  with 
deal.     There  are  of  course,  in  these  towns,  as 
well  as  in  all  others,  miserable  hovels,  in  which 
the  |)oorer  classes  reside ;  and  these  might  pro- 
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bably  suffer,  though  I  saw  no  indications  of  this, 
Dotwithslandiiig  much  heavy  rain  had  lately 
fallen. 

Leo  Africanua  says,  speaking  of  Ncftah, 
"  Inhabitants  heere  are  great  store,  being  very 
nisticall  and  unciiiill  people."  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  complaint  to  make  against  them ;  for 
not  only  were  we  neither  insulted  nor  incommo- 
ded, bnt  many  of  them  were  very  attonlive  to  us, 
though  the  authorities  of  the  place  did  not  seem 
to  like  to  give  us  more  than  we  obliged  them  to 
do;  they  all,  however,  called  and  appointed 
people  to  attend  us.  The  situation  of  Neftah 
is  extremely  picturesque,  the  ground  being 
broken  into  deep  dells  or  ravines  by  five  or  six 
streams,  which  rising  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  soon  unite,  and  form  a  very  respectable 
river,  at  least  for  this  region.  From  the  highest 
ground  in  its  vicinity  I  obtained  a  very  exten- 
sive view,  and  ascertained  that  the  chain  of  hills 
which  in  maps  is  marked  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  town,  and  which  ihey  call  the 
Usalettia  mons,  does  not  exist  at  all ;  there 
is   nothing  but    a    vast    plain,   undulating   at 
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first,  but  gradually  becoming  mare  even,  and 
then  mingling  with  the  glowing  aand  of  the  in- 
terminable* Sahara.  In  the  opposite  directioo  it 
seen  that  vast  lake  or  plain  of  salt,  the  Sibhah, 
bounded  beyond  by  a  low  strip  of  land  appa- 
rently covered  with  brushwood,  beyond  which 
commences  the  sandy  desart.  The  road  to 
Ghadamz,  the  ancient  Cydamus,  the  capital 
of  the  Garamantes^  a  town  inhabited  by 
Negroes,  but  under  the  government  of  Tripoli, 
is  traced  across  the  salt  lake.  Close  to  Nef- 
tah  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  I  observed 
to  contain  water,  which  is  brought  down  by  the 
Wad  el  Ncftah  ;  but  as  the  evaporation  is  very 
great,  the  stream  does  not  continue  far :  this 
spot  is  called  Ghittah  Amroon.  Neftah  is  the 
most  southern  town  or  village  in  the  whole 
Deylck ;  bc^yond  it,  is  nothing  but  the  desart. 
The  scene  on  the  river  was  extremely  gay  and 
animated^  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  there, 
washing  their  bernooses  and  sefsars,  preparatory 
to  the  bay  ram,  which  was  to  commence  on  the 
following  evening,  or  hanging  them  to  dry  in 
festoons  from  tree  to  tree. 


The  Bedouins  of  the  neighhoiirhooj  had 
brought  their  camels.  Id  number  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  to  water;  and  as  the 
banks  were  sleep,  the  animals  charged  down 
them  at  a  gallop,  and  rushed  into  the  water, 
where  they  commenced  jumping  about,  and  gam- 
boling in  the  most  ridiculous  and  awkward 
□laiincr.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  those 
that  were  descending  coining  in  contact  with 
those  ascending,  was  very  great,  and  once  the 
ascending  column  was  fairly  charged  down 
and  thrown  back  into  the  water  by  the  de- 
scending one;  then  commenced  a  scene  of  up- 
roar and  contention  difficult  to  describe;  the 
animals  fighting  with  each  other,  and  uttering 
their  loud  and  piercing  guttural  cries,  the 
smaller  ones  trodden  under  foot,  the  mothers 
trying  to  assist  them,  the  wild  Bedouins  shout- 
ing forth  vociferations  and  imprecations,  and 
belaboui-ing  the  animals  with  sticks,  in  their 
attempts  to  separate  their  properly  from  that 
of  others ;  whilst  the  whole  scene  was  enve- 
loped  in  clouds  of  spray,  which  the  camels 
threw  up  in  their  struggles. 
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The  Bedouin  women,  many  of  whom  were 
really  beautiful,  which  I  was  enabled  oor- 
rectly  to  ascertain,  as  they  had  no  veils,  woe  in 
the  meanwhile  employed  in  washing  their 
clothes ;  and  as  they  were  by  no  means  carefiil 
in  concealing  their  charms,  I  had,  during  the 
two  hours  I  spent  on  the  banks,  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  they  also  posseswd 
very  symmetrical  forms.  The  eyes  of  these 
desart  nymphs  were  all  fire  and  brilliancy : 


Tlieir  eyes,  by  Laili's  unsurpassed, 
(iivc  splendour  to  the  deepest  gloom.' 


I  procured  a  few  ancient  coins  at  this  place, 
but  none  of  them  were  very  good  specimens. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  I  rode  back 
to  Tozer,  along  the  same  dreary  and  dismal 
road,  and  found  that  a  sembeel  and  a  horse 
which  I  had  left  there,  were  perfectly  safe  and 
untouched.  Here  we  remained  during  two 
entire  days,  chiefly  to  rest  our  baggage  horses. 
This  town  is  the  ancient  TimruSy  or  rather 
occupies  nearly  the  same  site  ;  the  old  remains. 
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which  are  very  trifling,  being  seen  at  Beled 
Haddari,  half  a  mile  to  tlie  west. 

Tozer  is  a  considerable  place,  and  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  walls,  which  are  now  in  a 
great  state  of  dilapidation  ;  the  houses  are  good, 
and  the  streetsclean.  We  were  lodged  in  the  Bey's 
house,  which  possessed  the  luxury  of  a  steam- 
bath ;  this  I  immediately  put  in  requisition, 
and  as  the  attendants  did  not  understand  all  the 
niceties  of  their  art,  I  made  Suleynian  ray 
dellak,  who  acquitted  himself  wonderfully  well; 
his  champooing  was  perfect  and  quite  according 
to  the  custom  of  Stambool  and  of  Kahira ; 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed  my  soldiers  sang 
loud  wild  songs  to  me  as  I  reclined  at  full 
length,  smoking  my  atbaet  or  pipe,  of  good 
turkieh  tobacco.  I  know  of  no  greater  luxury 
whilst  travelling  in  hot  countries  than  these 
Turkish  baths  ;  but  at  all  times  they  are  delight- 
ful, and  it  is  really  surprising  that  European 
nations  have  not  generally  adopted  them. 

This  evening  every  one  had  been  looking  out 
for  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  with  the 
i5 
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greatest  anxiety  and  impatience,  for  it  was  to 
announce  the  conclusion  of  Ramadhan  and  the 
commencement  of  the  lesser  Bajram,  in  the 
festivities  of  which  I  fully  expected  to  par* 
ticipate  —  at  least  as  far  as  eating  a  good 
supper  was  concerned,  which  I  oiade  no  doubt 
would  shortly  be  served,  especially  as  the 
Sheikh  and  all  the  principal  people  were  paying 
me  a  visit;  but,  alas!  after  waiting  most 
|>aticntly  till  near  ten  oVIock,  I  was  horror- 
striK-k  at  seeing  one  miserable  fowl,  or,  more 
projXTly  s{x'aking,  its  skeleton,  placed  be- 
fore nic,  accompanicil  with  the  intimation  not 
to  spare  it^  as  in  that,  and  that  alone,  consisted 
the  supper  for  the  whole  of  the  party,  (eight 
persons.)  I  was  furious,  and  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation :  unsatisfactory  ones  were  given  ;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  Manilook  and  Terjeman  seemed 
to  bear  their  misfortune  with  great  resignation, 
I  immediately  suspecti^l  that  the  great  supper 
had  already  been  served,  at  which  my  two 
friends  had  assisted ;  and  in  fact,  sucli  was 
the  case.    On  discovering  this,  I  instantly  turn- 
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ed  out  of  the  bouse  all  the  cliiets  and  their 
attendants,  scolded  in  real  earnest  the  two  de- 
ceivers, Suleyman  and  Mahmood,  and  sent  out 
Feraj  and  the  soldiei-s  to  forage,  who  were 
equally  as  hungry  and  as  angry  as  myself.  They 
fortunately  succeeded  m  finding  a  supper.  The 
interpreter  and  the  Manilook  were,  however,  in 
a  dieadful  state  of  fear,  and  would  eal  nothing 
during  eighteen  hours  after ;  for  I  had  told  them 
to  return  to  Tunis,  as  1  do  longer  required  the 
services  of  persons  who  could  be  bribed  not 
to  serve  their  master;  for  I  had  observed  that 
this  had  evidently  been  the  case,  and  that  they 
had  promised  not  to  be  cvigeansoa  my  account. 
If  the  Manilookhad  returned  to  Tunis  without 
me,  he  would  oiost  probably  have  lost  his  head. 
— Hut  this  is  a  very  long  story  about  a  bad  sup- 
per!  Let  good  ones  be  Jwelt  upon,  and  let  us 
c«nsign  to  eternal  oblivion  all  recollection  of 
those  which  were  bad. 

Early  next  morning  all  the  chiefs  called  upon 
nie  to  make  peace,  and   brought  lambs,  fruit, 
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leghma.  See  and  at  twelve  a  good  dinner  was 
placed  before  me.  Shortly  after  this  a  moit 
extraordinary  personage  presented  hxmaelf  to 
us;  he  was  a  dwarf,  by  name  Aboo  Zaddc, 
and  somewhat  under  three  feet ;  it  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  his  short  stature 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  years,  for  his  age 
was  forty-five,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  famfly, 
consisting  of  four  boys  and  two  girls,  and  bis 
wife — and,  mark  you,  his  fourth  wife,  who  was 
said  to  be  extremely  pretty.  Sidi  IVIustafa, 
(luring  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Jereed,  saw  him, 
and  was  so  pleased  that  he  carried  him  off  to 
Tunis,  where,  dressed  in  magnificent  apparel, 
he  formed  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the 
court.  lie  was  sometimes  shut  up  in  one  of  the 
boxes  in  which  the  sweetmeats  are  brought  from 
Constantinople,  and  when  any  visitors  arrived, 
the  Ik*y*s  brother  used  to  tell  them  he  had  just 
received  a  present  of  sugar  plums,  and  begged 
them  to  open  the  box  and  take  some  of  them  ; 
when  out  jumps  Aboo  Zadek  to  their    great 
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terror,  and    repeated  exclamations  of  "  Wal- 
lah !  wallah !  Allah  Akbar ! 

We  quitted  Tozer  on  the  22nd,*  but  had 
scarcely  proceeded  ten  paces  along  the  square 
in  front  of  our  house,  than  we  were  assailed 
with  hisses  and  shouts  by  a  large  crowd,  which 
momentarily  increased,  and  stones  and  jereeds 
were  thrown  at  us  in  great  quantities;  but  by 
charging  several  times  to  the  rear,  we  kept  the 
populace  at  some  distance,  whilst  the  baggage 
was  pushed  on  rapidly.  The  volleys  from  the 
side  streets  were  the  most  annoying ;  but  as  we 
approached  the  gate  the  affair  looked  rather  se- 
rious, for  the  people  had  taken  possession  of 
the  walls  where  we  could  not  follow  tliem,  and 
from  which,  as  we  passed  under,  they  shower- 
ed down  upon  us  all  sorts  of  missiles,  which  be- 
coming at  last  very  unpleasant,  we  fired  some 
bullets  over  their  heads  to  frighten  them ;  but 
by  some  mistake,  or  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
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the  powder,  which  did  not  carry  the  bsll  high 
enough,  I  fear  we  hurt  one  man,  for  after  the 
discharge  he  was  observed  to  spring  up  in  the 
air  and  then  fall  down,  when  numbers  of  per* 
sons  rushed  round  him.  However,  aa  it  was  not 
exactly  the  proper  moment  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  matter,  we  rode  quietly  on.  On  our 
side  we  escaped  with  a  few  slight  wounds.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tozer  seem  partial  to  this  sort 
of  anuiscment,  for  regularly  every  year  when 
the  Bey*s  troops  leave  the  town,  the  rear  of  the 
columns  and  the  stragglers  are  attacked,  and 
sonio  of  the  soldiers  are  always  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

In  one  hour  we  reached  El  Hammah,  a  small 
village  where  tie  large  Jereed  hats  are  made, 
and  where  are  two  springs,  the  one  warm  and 
salt,  and  the  other  cool  and  sweet. 

To  the  west-north-west  of  El  Hammah,  com- 
mences a  chain  of  hills  running  to  the  east  of 
north,  and  here  is  Eshbaka,  cJUtI,  the  ancient 
Speculum^  and  near  it  is  Temesaz,^^«cAJ.  Enter- 
ing  a    long    plain    bounded    on  each  side  by 
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monntaias,  we  reached,  in  three  hours,  a  large 
dowar  of  the  Haminainah  Arabs,  containing 
two  hundred  and  eleven  tents.  This  tribe, 
who  are  soldiers,  and  do  not  shovF  their  wo- 
men, received  ub  very  1*611,  several  of  the 
men  disputing  about  w^io  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  us.  In  the  tents  of 
most  of  the  Arab  chiefs  uf  the  .Fereefl,  are  seen 
the  cages  in  which  their  women  are  placed, 
when  riding  on  camels  during  a  march  :  they  are 
called  tekht-er-rooan ;  the  same  name  as  the 
Turks  and  Persians  give  to  their  letigas.  The 
fmme-work,  when  used,  is  covered  with  silks, 
carpets, aud  shalls. — These  Arabs  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  powerful  tribe  of  theNemamsha, 
IjJfcsUi,  who  inhabit  the  western  mountains, 
and  one  of  whose  camps  we  had  seen  during  the 
day.  Our  host,  a  youn^  man  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  had  already  killed  eight  of  these 
people  in  skirmishing,  and  showed  me  the 
horses  and  arms  he  had  taken  from  them.  In 
the  evening  we  witnessed  the  funeral  of  one  of 
their  own  party,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
Nemamsha,  two  days  before. 
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Having  seen  a  6ne  grey  mare,  I  wished  to 
purchase  her;  but  for  fear  that  the  people 
should  imagine  I  was  carrying  with  me  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  I  took  the  precautjoo 
of  saying  that  as  I  had  only  a  few  piastres,  the 
owner  must  go  with  me  to  Tunis  to  recdve 
his  price ;  the  Hammamahs  did  not,  however, 
give  credence  to  this  statement  of  poTerty, 
and  at  night  assembled  in  grand  council  to 
deliberate  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  cut  our  throats  and  {X)ssess  themselves  of 
our  |)ro|KTty.  The  party  in  favour  of  this  mea- 
sure was  very  numerous,  and  was  chiefly  com- 
posetl  of  the  older  men,  who  had  before  supper 
greatly  abused  the  Terjeman  and  Mamlook  for 
having  brought  strangers  to  visit  the  country. 
Our  host,  who  was  a  chief,  and  whose  heart  I 
had  won  by  giving  him  three  or  four  ounces  of 
English  gunpowder,  warmly  opposed  the  san- 
guinary plan,  and  eventually  overruled  it,  and 
making  us  start  before  day-light,  accompanied 
us  for  about  eight  or  ten  miles. 

In    five  hours  we  reached  Korbatah,  ^U^> 
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ttfier  having  passed  through  a  district  c&Ued 
Aterfaw,  j^J^^t  where  concealed  behind  some 
bushes  we  saw  six  or  seven  armed  men,  who  did 
not,  however,  molest  us.  Korbatah  is  supposed 
by  Shaw  to  be  the  Orbita  of  Ptolemy,  but  no 
vestiges  of  any  town  are  §een  around  it,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  A  stream  of  salt-water  runs 
by  it,  and  there  is  also  a  well  of  drinlLable  water, 
at  which  some  very  pretty  gay  Arab  girls  were 
filling  their  goat  skins.  The  ground  about  here 
is  very  much  broken. — In  four  hours  and  a  half 
I  arrived  at  Kafsa  or  Ghafsah,  {joti,  or  Jt-aftc, 
(he  ancient  Ctipsa,  and  also  perhaps  the  ^er- 
mioneof  Proeopiiis.  We  were  very  well  lodged 
and  treated  by  the  Kaeeil  in  the  Bey's  house, 
where  we  also  found  good  beds.  Bochart  says, 
that  the  name  Kafsa  isderjved  from  yDp,  '  com- 
primere.'  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens 
and  groves,  through  which  flow  abundant  and 
clear  streams  of  delicious  water.  Babhlingbrooks 
and  purHng  streams  have  always  been  celebratetl 
by  poets  of  all  nations ;  but  their  descriptions 
are  cold  and  tame  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
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what  they  certainly  would  be,  had  the  bards  erer 
travelled  through  burning  and  dry  desarts,  or 
been  for  a  length  of  time  compelled  to  drink 
dirty  salt  water.  I  really  know  nothing  to  equal 
the  feelings  of  joy  which  on  these  occasions  the 
sound  of  running  waters  produces  on  the  ex- 
hausted man  and  horse ;  when  rushing  towaids 
them  they  cool  their  parched  throats  in  the  cur* 
rent.  All  feeling  of  fatigue  and  privation  is  in- 
stantly forgotten. 

Capsoy  founded  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  dominions  of 
Jugurtha,  and  was,  independently  of  its  fortifica- 
tions and  numerous  garrison,  rendered  still 
stronger  by  the  immense  desarts  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  tracts  inhabited  solely  by  snakes 
and  serpents.  Marius  took  it  by  a  coup  de 
mahii  during  the  Jugurthan  war,  put  the 
greater  ])art  of  the  inhabitants,  including  also  the 
children,  to  the  sword,  and  sold  the  others,  after 
which  the  town  was  burnt.  The  place  is  built 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
ruined  wall,  and  defended  by  a  Eazbah,  built 
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in  great  part  with  the  materials  of  the  old  town  ; 
for  inscriptions,  rich  friezes,  and  cornices,  are 
scenin  all  partsof its  walls.  I  trasDotadmitted 
into  the  interior  of  this  citadel,  where  probably 
may  be  some  more  remains.  The  garrison  is 
eomposedof  fifty  Turks,  or  Kool  Oghlous;  their 
dark-blue  eyes,  large  light-coloured  mustachios, 
noble  features,  and  graceful  turbans,  formed  a 
great  contrast  to  the  Arabs.  I  remained  two 
hours  in  their  cafe,  where  a  regular  story-teller 
was  holding  forth.  In  every  mosque  and  in  every 
house  arc  seen  fragments  of  columns,  capitals, 
and  inscriptions,  but  most  of  these  are  con- 
siderably effaced.  (See  Appendix,  Nos.  82 
to  88.) 

Close  under  the  windows  of  the  Bey's  house 
rises  a  spring  of  hot  water,  which  is  first  re- 
ceived in  an  oblong  basin,  communicating  by  an 
arch,  with  a  square  and  larger  one,  off  which 
are  some  baths :  the  thermometer  in  the  water 
marked  ninety-five  degrees,  and  what  is  curious, 
a  considerable  number  of  fish  are  found  in  this 
stream,  which  measure  from  four  to  six  inches 
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in  length,  and  resemble  in  some  degree  the  gud- 
geon, having  a  delicate  flavour.  Bruce  mentiooi 
a  similar  fact,  but  says  he  saw  it  in  the  firings 
of  Feriana.  Part  of  the  ancient  stmctuie 
of  these  baths  still  exists,  and  pieces  of  inscrip- 
tions arc  observed  in  different  places.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  88  ) 

Inside  the  Kazbah  rises  another  hot  spring, 
which,  as  it  emerges  from  under  the  walls,  marks 
eighty-six  degrees  on  the  thermometer;  it 
also  contaiDs  fish  of  the  same  species.  This 
spring  is  called  Termeen,  (quasi  a  ihermis  f) 
and  is  perhaps  the  El  Tarmid  of  Edrisi ;  the 
other  one  is  probably  the  Jugis  Aqtui  of  Sal- 
lust. 

The  Kaced,  who  was  a  very  civil  man, 
escorted  us  in  our  walks,  but  left  us  sketching 
the  Kazbah,  whilst  he  went  to  dinner.  We 
had  been  a  long  time  surrounded  by  a  great 
mob,  who  however  behaved  very  well  as  long 
as  he  was  present,  but  no  sooner  had  he  de- 
parted than  they  commenced  hooting  us ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  my  people. 


and  the  nuinerous  blows  they  adtn  mistered,  the 
disturbance  every  moment  increased,  till  at 
last  we  were  assailed  with  showers  of  stoaes,  by 
which  we  were  severely  hurt.  We  then  com- 
menced a  retreat,  an<l  had  (o  fight  at  great  dis- 
advantage, for  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
one  party  having  by  other  streets  got  to  our 
rear ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  look  upon  our 
situation  as  very  desperate,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance about  to  end  in  a  speedy  death,  when 
suddenly  we  observed  the  enemy  to  be  thrown 
into  disord(.T,  and  many  running  away.  On 
looking  round,  I  found  the  Kaeed,  his  servants, 
and  his  sons,  belabouring  with  large  poles  all 
that  they  could  reach ;  and  many  a  bleeding 
head  did  I  with  considerable  complacency  be- 
hold in  a  few  seconds,  the  consequence  of  these 
hard-dealt  blows  so  opportunely  applied.  Wc 
were  thus  delivered,  but  not  before  we  had 
severely  suffered.  Suleyman's  shoidder  was 
nearly  broken. 

This  affair  gave  us  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what    Leo   Africanus    says   of  these    people: 
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'^  They  are  of  a  rude  and  illiberal 
and  unkind  unto  strangers.^ 

Ghafsah  is  famous  for  its  manufactories  of 
barracans  and  blankets  ornamented  with  pretty 
coloured  patterns.  At  Ghafsah  the  vallej  be^ 
comes  much  narrower,  by  the  two  chains  of 
hills  approaching  each  other.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  is  the  Jebel  Beni  Yoonus,  and  to  the 
east  the  Jebel  Auktar,  ^ilai)  Jj^,  or  Jebd 
Arbata,  tl^  Jf»-,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
and  where,  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  I 
imagine  was  situated  the  Orbita  of  Ptolemy, 
and  not  at  Korbatab,  as  stated  by  Shaw.  From 
the  latter  mountain  are  procured  a  great  number 
of  mill-stones  and  flints,  which  supply,  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  Regency,  but  also 
the  Beylek  of  Constantina. 
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Fcrashee&li  Arabs — A  rare  sij^hi — TerfHaz— Medina  el 
Kadeema—EngU^  Christianity  at  slake— England  not 
far  rroni  Tunis— Kozareem—E)  Haareesb — Aeydrah — 
Numerous  remains  there — Fears — P reparation b — Nego- 
ciation*— Peace — Good  fellowahip- Dangersof  a  fron- 


Having  sold  one  of  my  hurses  which  was  badly 
vounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  spear,  and  bought 
another,  I  started  un  the  25th,  and  passed  over  a 
low  ridge  of  heights,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fram 
the  town:  this  is  thf  place  where  Marius  con- 
cealed his  forces,  and  from  which  he  rushed 
upon  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  whu  were 
outside  the  walls,  and  entered  the  gates  pile- 
mile  ttTth  them.  We  continued  our  course  in 
a  northerly  direction,  riding  over  a  dreary  and 
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uncultivated  plain,  bounded  on  both  sides  bj 
rocky  hills,  and  in  eleven  hours  reached  a  small 
dowar  of  the  Ferasheesh  Arabs,  near  the  Wady 
Eddoof.  On  approaching  this  camp,  mj  people 
seemed  to  be  labouring  under  great  apprehen- 
sions, for  from  some  reason  or  other  they  ima* 
ginecl  it  to  belong  to  a  hostile  tribe,  some  of 
which  we  had,  in  fact,  heard  were  prowling 
about  in  this  direction. 

Next  morning,  sending  on  the  Terjeman  and 
the  baggage  to  Fcriana,  which  was  distant 
five  miles,  I  rode  back  eight  miles  to  visit  some 
ruins  which  I  had  seen  from  a  distance  the 
preceding  evening ;  they,  however,  did  not 
prove  very  interesting.  On  our  way  we  met  a 
numerous  caravan  of  Algerines  from  Tibessa, 
who  were  returning  home  laden  with  mill-stones 
from  the  Jebel  Auktar.  Feriana,  4j^^>  con- 
sists only  of  a  marabet  surrounded  by  a  few  tents 
and  huts,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
saint :  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hills, 
and  possesses  some  gardens  and  patches  of 
com,   which  are   wateretl  by   the  Wady   Boo- 
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Attayah.     These  people  elect  tlieir  own  chiefs, 
and  recognize  no  other  authority. 

Our  arrival  seemed  to  create  a  great  sensa- 
tion, for  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole 
population,  who  hooted  us  and  Rung  some 
stones;  and  when  we  had,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, established  ourselves  in  a  house,  they 
rushed  in  crowds  by  the  door  of  the  yard,  or 
scrambled  over  the  adjoining  walls,  in  order 
to  look  at  such  extraordinary  personages  as 
we  were,  and  no  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  or 
of  the  Mamlook  could  keep  them  away.  At 
last  the  former,  who  proved  himself  a  most 
worthy  and  civil  man,  advised  us,  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  to  allow  a  dozen  persons  at  a  time, 
to  come  into  the  room  and  satisfy  their  curio- 
sity; to  this  I  agreed,  and  when  the  whole 
population,  women  included,  which  fortunately 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  persons,  had 
seen  us,  we  were  left  in  comparative  tran- 
qiiiltity.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this 
curiosity  was  excited  by  us  as  Christians,  for 
Mahmoodaud  Suleyman  were  as  great  object.^  of 
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wonder  and  astonishment  as  we   were:  it  wv 
the  Moorish  dress,  which  tbey  had  never  be- 
fore seen,  that  roused  their  curiositj ;  for  the 
Sheikh  assured  us,  that  not  onlj  no  ChristiAii* 
but  no  Moor,   had    been   seen  in    the   village 
during  the  life  of  any  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  exception  of  a  poor  Christian  ser- 
vant, whom  the  Kaeed  of  Neftah  once  brought 
through,  and  who,  being  discovered,  received  a 
most    unmerciful   bastonade.      If  we  had   all 
been   dressed  in   the  costume  of   Charles  the 
Second,  we  could  not  have  created   a  greater 
degree  of  sensation. — This  reminds  me  that  at 
El   Ilamniah,    an   Arab  brought  me,    among 
»sonie  ancient  Roman  coins,   an    English  half- 
jienny,  struck  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
I  here  ate  a  vegetable  I  had  never  before  seen, 
called   Terfaaz,   which    grows  like   a    truffle, 
having  neither  stalk  nor  roots ;    the  only  dif- 
ference is,    that   after    showers  it  is  obliging 
enough  to  raise  the  earth,  so  that  its  position  is 
easily  discovered :    its  taste   is  something  be* 
tween  that  of  a  potatoe  and  a  Jerusalem  arti- 
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choke,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  and  dclicale 
flavour.  Leo  inentionB  it,  and  says  that  physi- 
cians, who  call  il  Camha,  assert  it  to  be  a  "  re- 
frigerative  and  cooling  fruit," 

During  the  morning  we  shot  some  birds 
called  Ghetloor  ;  they  are  a  species  of  dove,  of 
a  cafe  au  hit  colour,  with  black  lips  to  their 
wings,  and  a  bright  yellow  ring  round  the 
neck  ;  they  have  three  toes  in  front,  and  none 
behind. 

In  the  evening  we  rode,  accompanied  by  llie 
Sheikh  and  an  armed  escort,  to  Medina  el 
Kadcema,  "  the  ancient  town,"  about  two 
miles  to  the  east.  Here  we  saw  the  ruins 
of  a  very  extensive  city,  built  near  the 
Wady  Boo  Attayah,  and  throwing  its  suburbs 
up  several  little  valleys  or  gullcys.  A  very  con- 
siderable space  is  covered  with  shapeless  ruins, 
columns,  capitals,  &c.  The  only  two  standing 
edifices  are  a  fountain,  with  the  four  columns 
which  supported  the  dome  over  it ;  and  n  large 
brick  building,  whose  vaults  are  made  of  luhes 
of  baked  clay,  like  those  used  at  Ibis  day  by  the 
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Tuniseens.    I  also  mw  an  impluvium,  orbuon, 
lined  throughout  with  moMiic^  which  was  nod 
deeper  than  those  seen  in  the  houses  of  Pompcn. 
I  only  found  one  inscriptioiiy  (see  Appendii, 
No.  89»)  and  some  blocks  of  stones  with  dol- 
phins cut  in  relief  upon  them.  These  ruins  I  inM> 
gine  to  be  those  of  Thelepie^  and  not»  aaShsw 
states,  of  Thala^  though  he  makes  these  two 
places  one  and  the  same.     Theiepie  we  koov 
was  a   frontier  town,  "  €v  eaxan^  ri^c  X^P"«f" 
and  this  agrees  with  the  position  of  these  ruins. 
Near  them,  and  overlooking  the  river,  is  a  conical 
rocky   hill,  perpendicular  towards    the  water, 
and  defended  on  the  other  side  by  a  wall  and 
tower  built  by  an  exiled  prince  of  Morocco, 
who  here  sought  refuge ;  the  place  is  called  £1 
Hoori.     Between  Thelepte  and  Fcriana  is  an 
aqueduct.     The  Sheikh  told  me,  that  at  some 
distance  to  the  west,  at  a  place  called   Magha- 
doodush,  are  some  extensive  ruins ;  but  that  spot 
being  then  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  of  Arabs, 
wc  did  not  visit  it. 
On    our   return   we    greatly  delighted    the 
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Arabs,  by  running  racee  and  skirmishing  with 
thera.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  long  conver* 
Bation  about  England.  The  learned  men  told 
me  that  they  looked  upon  the  English  nearly 
in  the  light  of  Mussulmeen,  stating  that  Mu- 
hammcd  the  prophet  had  sent  to  acquaint  them 
with  his  announcement  of  tlie  true  faith,  and  to 
request  them  to  range  themselves  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  disciples.  The  English  answered 
that  they  felt  deeply  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
but  that  previous  to  openly  adopting  it,  they 
requested  explanations  upon  one  or  two  tri- 
fling points,  chiefly  regarding  the  abolition  of 
wine ;  unfortunately,  however,  before  this  letter 
reached  Mekkah,  the  prophet  had  been  taken 
up  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Had  his  death  been 
for  a  short  time  dL-layed,  he  would  have  ex- 
plained any  little  difliculties,  and  we  should 
have  been  faithful  followers  of  the  tenets  of 
Muhammedanisni. — They  also  told  nie  that 
England  was  the  nearest  country  to  Tunis,  and 
that  the  Moors  and  English  were,  and  always 
had  been,  the  greatest  friends.     To  all  this  I 
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agreed,  and  on  bein|;  asked  to  dmw  a  map  cf 
the  world,  and  to  state  exactly  where  Enghnd 
stood,  I  stated  that  it  laj  to  the  north,  die 
south,  the  east,  and  the  west  of  Tunis.  The 
map  consisted  of  a  circle  for  Tunis,  and  as 
adjoining  one  for  the  Othoman  empire ;  romid 
these  ran  a  deep  belt,  which  represented  Eng- 
land ;  and  outside  this,  a  few  lesser  ciiclei  Do 
represent  the  other  Christians.— It  is  curiout 
that  the  idea  of  our  having  nearly  been  con- 
verted to  their  religion,  and  of  the  vicinity  of 
our  country  to  theirs,  (I  imagine  they  look  upon 
iVIuIta  as  part  of  the  continent  of  JEngland,)  is 
generally  prevalent,  not  only  among  the  dowars, 
but  also  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

On  the  27th,  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh,  who 
presstnl  me  very  much  to  accept  a  fine  mare, 
we  started  for  Kazareen,  our  course  being 
north-cast.  I  visited  on  the  left  a  mausoleum 
surrounded  by  some  foundations  of  buildings, 
which  must  have  been  the  Ad  GremelUMs  of  the 
Itinerary ;  and  some  miles  further  on  the 
right  another  mausoleum,    with    an  adjoining 
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xquare  building  and  other  traces  of  Ad  Ge- 
melhs !  and  after  crossing  the  deeply-worn  lied 
of  the  Wady  Hindiillu,  came  upon  a  ruin  of 
a  more  remote  date,  culled  KazrDthuh:  all  these 
ruins  are  composed  of  large  square  wrought 
stones ;  the  mausolea  are  of  a  good  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, but  not  so  the  others.  Two  miles  far- 
ther, we  came  upon  theremainsof  Co/»nia>S'c)//j- 
tana,  now  called,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  ruins  to  towers,  Kazareen ;  and  then  de- 
scending into  a  low  flat  plain,  and  turning  to 
the  north,  we  reached  in  an  hour  the  ismaUik 
or  head-quarters  of  the  Ferasheesh,  ^J.J<L\yu\, 
commanded  by  the  Kaeed  Ahmed  el  Mud- 
thkoor,  a  person  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
at  Tunis,  who  gave  me  for  our  sole  use  a 
very  comfortable  kaetoon  or  canvass-tent,  and 
invited  me  to  remain  with  him  a  long  time,  say- 
ing that  he  would  show  me  the  whole  of 
his  territories  in  all  their  details, — A  dowar 
becomes  an  ismalah  when  the  kaeed,  or  chief  of 
a  province  or  district  permanently  resides  there, 
and  administersjustice,— The  campof  theFera- 
sheesh  was  pitched  under  the  Jebel  Shamani. 
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The  following  morning  we  rode  back  I 
zareen,  but  the  wind  blew  with  such  exces 
violence,  and  was  moreover   so  iutcnsely  c 
thai  we  found  it  perfectly  impossible  either  lo 
draw,  to  copy  inscriptioDS,  or  to  take  n:eas 
ments,  so  that  I  returned  to  the  ismalah,  i 
serving  for  another  and  more  favourable  i 
my  visit  to  these  antiquities. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  being  provided  by  |l 
Kaeed  with  two  Zergheeahs,  or  irregular  c 
ry,  and  leaving  Abdullah,  a  boy  I  had  picked 
up    at    Tozer,   and  our  baggagc-ho 
camp,  I  started  for  Ayedrah,  accompanied, 
dependently  of  my  two  Ferashecsh  soldiers,  | 
six  other  persons  who  were  travelling  the  same 
road.  Debouching  into  an  extensive  plain  to  the 
north,  between  the  Jebel  Shamani  on  the  right, 
and  the  Jebel  Shaambi  on  the  left,  we  reached 
in  two  hours  and  a  half,  some  ruins  called  EI_ 
Haareesh,  where  is  seen  a  building  with  arcbl 
gates,  and  enclosed  by  an  outer  wall ; 
great  number  of  common  stone  sarcopha^,  i 
a  few  almost  illegible  sepulchral  inscriptioi 


ither  [o 
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Passingon,  and  leaving  SidiMuhammedSalah 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  Sidi  Biw-ghanem 
and  the  district  of  Fusanati,  we  saw  some  other 
traces  of  ruins.  The  Welcd  Sidi  Boo-ghanem 
are  the  people  whom  Bruce  etales  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  pttyment  of  taxes,  on  account  of 
their  subsisting  entirely  on  lions"  flesh,  which 
regime  renders  them  excellent  horsemen  and 
undaunted  hunters !  What  a  valuable  hint  for 
Meltonians  and  cornets  of  cavalry !  Five  hours 
from  the  ismalah,  where  the  plain  terminates,  at 
least,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  march- 
ing, we  reached  some  ruins  called  Boo-daoro- 
kho,  which  I  imagine  may  be  those  of  Meaeg- 
gere,  where  I  saw  two  inscriptions,  (Appen- 
dix, 90,  91.)*  The  Arabs  state,  that  at  this 
place  a.  miraculous  light  is  seen  burning  every 
Friday  night.  The  plain  we  had  rode  over  is 
traversed  by  the  WadyHateb,theWadyDorgoth, 
and  several  other  streams,  but  most  of  them  quite 
dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  The  soil  being 
3  disUQI  twenty  a.  p,   from  ThcvtsU, 
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light,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  these  torrents^  and 
in  some  places  the  banks  are  thirty  feet  high 
and  quite  perpendicular,  whidi  woidd  greatly 
impede  or  delay  the  advance  of  cavalry,  as  we 
ourselves  experienced,  having  been  obliged  c» 
several  occasions  either  to  make  great  detours 
or  to  risk  breaking  our  necks.  I  stood  in  actual 
dread  of  one  of  my  Ferasheesh  soldiers,  called 
Iben  I>)muz,  who  was  so  great  an  antiquarian, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  pass  by  a  single 
stone,  however  distant,  without  visiting  it ;  for 
fear  therefore  of  discouraging  his  ardour,  by 
which  I  might  have  lost  some  interesting  re- 
mains, I  was  obliged  to  gallop  away  with  him  to 
view  objects  which  I  could  perceive  were  totally 
without  interest.  In  this  manner  I  went  over  three 
times  more  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  party. 

From  Boo-daorokho  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  heights  in  front  of  us,  by  the  Hunka  or 
defile  of  Lobeybu,  a  wild  and  picturesque 
spot,  shaded  by  the  Italian  pine,  the  juniper, 
the  cistus,  and  the  arbutus.  Here  we  saw 
indications  of  an  old  town  or  village.    From  the 
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aummit  of  the  pass  I  obtained  an  extensive 
view  of  mountain  scenery  stretching  beyond  the 
frontiers  far  into  the  Bejlek  of  Conslanlins. 
On  the  left  was  seen  the  p«aked  and  pyramidal 
form  of  the  Jebel  Akhdher,  ^^-^i-l  J>?-'  or 
"  green  mountain,"  under  which  lay  the  tents  of 
Ahmed  Bey ;  also  the  snowy  sumjnits  of  the 
Weled  Ayayah  mountains.  Id  front  was  the 
singular  table  mountain  of  Kelaat  Snaan,  ^^Uw 
<^,  and  to  the  right,  the  Jebel  Boo  Alhanosh, 
(^Uoj'Ijj  (J*»-,  "mountain  father  of  serpents," 
or  simply  "mountain  where  serpents  are  found." 
In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Boo-daorokho, 
we  arrived  at  three  or  four  tents  of  the  Fera- 
sheesh,  pitched  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
overlooking  a  pretty  valley  with  a  Soe  back- 
ground of  hills.  Since  we  had  arrived  at  Ka- 
zareen,  the  whole  of  the  features  of  nature  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  in  the  Jereed  : — 
barren  plains  had  given  place  to  rocky  moun- 
tains;  the  pine  had  succeedcti  the  palm;  the 
lion  and  the  wolf,  the  timid  gazelle;  and 
houses  of  hair,j*ill   ti*^,  as  the  Arabs  call 
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their  tents,  the  stone  and  brick  constmctioiw 
of  the  plain.    On  the  whole,  this  part  of  the 
country  pleased  me  exceedingly,  for  theie  is 
a  silent  stem  sublimity   about    these    scenes 
which  deeply  affects  the  feelings^    Nature  ap- 
pears in  all  her  original  wildness,  the  hand  of 
man  is  nowhere  seen,  and  the  traveller  can  at 
times  almost  fancy  that  he  is  the  sole  occupant 
of  solitudes  where  the  human  foot  has  never 
before  penetrated ;  and  it  is  only  when  some 
tents  meet   his  eye,   or  some  distant  shot    is 
heard,  that  the  illusion  is  dispelled. — On  arriv- 
ing at  this  small  dowar,  we  found  it  occupied 
only  by  the  women  and  children,  who  all  seemed 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  the  latter  scampered 
off  in  different  directions  to  inform  their  fathers 
and  brothers  that  their  homes  had  been  invaded 
by   a  band  of    savage  and    strangely-dressed 
men,  who  probably  intended  to  destroy  them 
all.  The  men  soon  after  cautiously  approached, 
when  we  calmed  their  doubts,  and  quickly  be- 
came good  friends.    One  of  them,  who  had  once 
been  at  Tunis,  begged  us  to  keep  our  bernooses 
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carefully  wrapped  round  us,  in  order  to  conceal 
our  Moorish  dresses,  which  it  appears  createtl 
alarm.  We  learned  that  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
the  Nemamshas,  had  that  morning  been  there ; 
a  council  was  accordingly  held  to  arrange  our 
operations  for  to-morrow,  so  as  to  run  as  little 
riiik  as  passible  of  having  our  throats  cut.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  danger  we  incurred,  for  we 
stood  also  in  peril  of  being  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  a  lion  having,  two  nights  before,  jumped 
in  among  the  tents ;  though  after  spreading 
terror  around  him,  he  contented  himself  with 
simply  carrying  off  a  sheep  for  his  repast. 

Nest  morning  we  rode  on  towards  Ayedrah, 
and  in  the  plain  saw  a  square  edifice  built  with 
the  remains  of  some  of  an  anterior  date;  also 
S  beautiful  little  mausolcuin  erected  to  a  person 
named  Marcellus,  and  his  wife. 


tlVlB.  MARCKLI.V.    . 

.    .    .    EBETACB 

VIX.  AN.  XXXIII 

SATVBVINA. 

L, 

CORSELJ.    VEBBIS, 
VIX  .  AX  .  XX. 

306  ATRDEAS. 

This  tomb  is  of  stone,  and  of  the  Corinthiaii 
order,  square,  and  resting  on  a  base  <^  three 
steps.  Over  the  inscription  is  seen  the  plaoe 
where  probably  a  white  marble  bas-relief  had 
been  fixed,  which  was  supported  by  two  figures 
of  little  weeping  Cupids  leaning  on  reversed 
torches,  carved  in  relief  on  the  stone  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  monument.  I  regret  that 
the  paper,  on  which  the  measurementa  of  this 
mausoleum,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  remains 
at  Ayedrah  were  written,  was  unfortunately  lost 

From  this  we  ascended  another  mountain- 
])ass  like  the  one  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
from  it  beheld  at  our  feet  the  extensive  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town.  Descending^  we  crossed  the 
Wady  Ayedrah,  (which  I  think  may  be  the 
Ardaliajl^^)  whose  waters  were  excellent 

The  ruins  at  Ayedrah  are  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  this  stream,  which  here  flows  to 
the  east,  and  occupy  an  oblong  space  of 
ground.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  handsome 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
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as  is  seen  by  the  fullowing  inscription  cut  in 
large  and  well-preserved  letters  :— 

IMF.    CAES.    L.    SEPTIMIO.     SEVEBO.    PERTINAfl. 

AVG.    P.  U. 
THIB.  POT.  III.  IMP.    V.    COS.  II.  P.    P.  PARTHICO. 

ABA 
B1C0,    ET.    PAETHICO.    AZI.IBENICO.    DD.  PP. 

This  arch  faces  the  east,  and  from  it  is  seen  u 
street  or  road  running  in  that  direction,  which 
appears  to  have  been  bordered  by  lianilsome 
mausolea,  only  the  foundations  of  which  re- 
main ;  they  are  of  difiercnC  shapes,  some  round, 
othen  Bqiiare,  and  the  rest  polygonal.  The 
arch  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  the 
gateway  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two  project- 
ing Corinthian  columns,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  pilasters.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall,  built  at  a  later  period,  when  it  probably 
served  as  a  fortified  post.  On  part  of  this  wall 
is  the  following  fragment  of  an  inscription,  also 
relating  to  Severus: — . 
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IMP.    CASS.    L.    8B      .       . 

.       .       MP 

.      .      .       PP 

To  the  south  of  this  arch  is  a  handsome  and 
well-preserved  mausoleum  of  two  stcNies  in 
height;  the  eastern  face  of  the  second  one  is 
open,  and  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. The  roof  is  still  quite  perfect.  On 
the  east  front  of  the  lower  story  was  originally 
a  very  long  inscription,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  letters,  it  is  now  totally  efFaced.  To 
tlie  north  is  another  mausoleum,  resembling 
in  its  form  and  ornaments  the  one  of  Metellus 
before  mentioned.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :— 

D.    M.    S. 
p.    RVTILIVS.    P.    F.    &    VIR.    VITALIS. 
VIX.    ANN.    XXXVIII. 

H.    S*    £• 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  is  a  third  mau- 
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wleum  of  an  hexagonal  form,  aod  in  good 
preservation;  in  its  iDterior  is  a  pillar  reach- 
ing to  the  top,  and  supporting  the  roof;  there 
was  also  perhaps  a  winding  staircase,  but 
this  does  not  at  present  exist.  At  the  base 
of  the  tomb  is  part  of  a  cornice,  with  the 
word  PALLAix  cut  in  large  letters,  which 
were  formerly  covered  with  bronze  ones,  as  the 
holes  where  the  cramps  were  fixed  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Close  to  this  are  the  indications  of 
a  bridge  over  the  ravine,  and  from  it  a  street 
runs  east  through  the  town;  most  of  it  is  in 
perfect  repair,  and  tlie  stones,  which  are  of  an 
oblong  square  form,  and  measure  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  by  two  and  a-half  to  three 
in  breadth,  are  placed  diagonally.  This  was  the 
first  street  I  had  seen  of  this  construction. 

The  citadel  is  a  building  of  considerable 
extent,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected  or  re- 
paired at  several  distinct  periods.  The  walls 
in  several  places  retain  their  original  height, 
and  are  strengthened  on  the  interior  side  by 
arches,  in  the  same  manner  as  parts  of  those 
wliich  surround  llonie.  At  the  southern  angle  is 
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a  gate  opening  upon  the  renudns  of  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  Wady  Ayednh  ;  this  stream 
is  here  bordered  with  quays  of  lar^ge  wrought 
stones.  There  are  also  two  other  gates^  the 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west.  In  one 
part  of  the  fortress  are  the  remains  of  a  church 
or  temple;  and  scattered  about  in  different 
directions  are  seen  handsome  columns  of  dpol- 
lino,  also  of  a  black  marble  beautifully  streaked 
with  white  horizontal  stripes,  and  of  another  of 
yellow,  rose-colour,  and  purple.  This  Litter  is 
the  famous  Numidian  marble,  referred  to  in  the 
"  cximio  etiam  niarmore  pranlicatur'^of  Solinus, 
and  the  ^^  Sola  nitet  flavis  Nomadum  decisa  me- 
tallis  Purpura,^  of  Statius.  Pb*ny  also  mentions 
it,  saying,  that  with  the  exception  of  its  marble 
and  its  wild  beasts,  Numidia  produced  nothing 
good — •'  Nee  praeter  marmoris  Numidici  fe- 
rarumque  proventum,  aliud  insigne."  Suetonius 
likewise  alludes  to  it.  Among  a  few  other  in- 
scriptions which  I  found  in  this  citadel,  was 
the  following  fragment  of  one  cut  in  large 
letters,  S I  ^  X,  which  word  may  probably  re- 
present the  name  of  Syphax,  for  by  dividing 
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the  ihird  letter  we  shall  iind  it  to  consist  of 
ihree,  namely,  P  y»j  H  *f,  and  A  X  ,  which 
united  form  (he  ^. 

To  the  north  of  the  fortress  is  a  palace  built 
of  a  soft  white  stone;  it  is  evidently  of  an 
anterior  date  to  that  of  the  fort,  to  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  joined  and 
enclave.  This  palace  presents  an  extensive 
front  to  the  north,  in  which  are  five  large 
windows  looking  upon  the  ruins  of  a  great 
temple  built  of  the  same  aort  of  stone  ;  but  of 
this  edifice  two  lofty  columns  are  all  that  at 
present  remain,  though  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple  can  still  be  traced.  Besides 
these  ruins  there  are  a  variety  of  others,  but 
chiefly  reconstructed  with  the  remains  of  older 
edifices.  The  greater  part  appear  to  have  been 
Christian  churches,  and  over  the  side  entrance 
of  one  of  them,  is  seen  the  well-known  mono- 
gram of  our  Saviour. 
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One  of  these  buildiDgs  was  a  private  house, 
and,  as  it  is  well  preserved,  the  dislributioo  of 
the  rooms  is  clearly  discerned.  We  also  see 
the  ruins  of  some  considerable  cisterns^  ex- 
cepting which,  all  the  other  ruins  are  of  square 
wrought  stones.  I  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  among  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  town,  most  of  them  sepulchral ;  some 
of  the  best  preserved  I  copied.  (See  Appeo^ 
dix,  Nos.  92  to  103.)  None  of  them,  however, 
mention  the  name  of  the  town.  Shaw  thinks 
that  here  stood  Tynidrum^  the  Thunodronum 
of  Ptolemy;  but  I  think  it  may  with  equal 
probability  have  been  the  Ad  Medera,  dis- 
tant from  Thevestey  Tibessa,  26  m.  p.,  the 
road  passing  through  Jd  Mercurium,  the 
present  Kehfah.  This  is,  however,  but  con- 
jecture. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  an  affair,  which  pro- 
mised at  first  to  be  disagreeable,  and  fraught 
with  a  certain  degree  of  danger;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  reluctant  to  do  so,  having 
already  so  often   mentioned  similar  incidents. 
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which  cannot  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
care  much  about  such  trifling  circumstances;  and 
also  being  unwilling  that  I  should  he  thought  to 
desire  to  make  out  that  my  journey  was  accompa- 
nied with  more  thanthe  usuaidesagremens,  which 
it  in  fdct  was  not,  fur  during  the  whole  tour  I 
lost  neither  man  nor  horse;  however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  others,  I  shall  also  speak 
of  this  one,  especially  as  these  little  occurrences 
may  not  perhaps  be  totally  devoid  of  interest 
to  the  future  traveller,  who  will  in  a  certain 
degree  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  thereby  regulate 
his  own  conduct. 

Having  dismounted  at  Ayedrah,  I  left  M. 
Constant  employed  with  liis  pencil,  near  the 
arch,  and  guarded  by  all  the  rest  of  the  party, 
except  Suleyman  and  my  antiquarian  soldier 
Iben  Dumuz,  whom  I  took  with  me  in  my 
ramble  through  the  ruins.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  five  or  six  bedouins,   whom,  whilst 
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we  were  in  the  citadel,  the  Ferasbeeah  loldier 
sent  away,  without,  in  doing  ao^  paying  mudi 
attention  to  the  laws  of  politeness.  Scarcely 
had  these  men  turned  their  backs,  than  we 
saw  about  thirty  armed  Arabs  scrambling  over 
a  breach  in  the  walls;  their  arms  consisting 
of  guns,  knives,  and  tcboozes^  or  sticks  armed 
at  one  extremity  with  a  large  piece  of  iron. 
These  new  comers  were  immediately  joined  by 
the  six  men  we  had  sent  away;  and  as  I 
thought  that  twelve  to  one  were  too  large  odds 
to  contend  against  with  any  prospect  of  success 
in  the  open  fiekl,  I  retired  slowly  with  my 
corps  to  one  of  the  arches  in  the  wall,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  protected  by  a  parapet 
formed  of  stones  which  had  fallen  from  the 
summit,  whilst  our  rear  rested  against  the  wall, 
and  our  flanks  were  guarded  by  the  supports 
of  the  arches.  A  more  comfortable  and  snug 
position  could  not  have  been  desired :  here  we 
cocked  our  guns,  arranged  the  primings,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  future ;  all  of  us  being,  I 
believe,  employed  during  that  time  in  calcu- 
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lating  the  chances  of  being  ahle  in  a  few  mi. 
Dutes,  cleverly  to  pass  ov«r  the  bridge  of  EI 
Sirat,  and  whether  that  night  we  should  sleep 
in  the  luxurious  beds  of  the  Huoris,  or  id  the 
uncomfortable  one  of  Eblis. 

The  enemy,  who  were  now  ascertained 
to  be  part  of  the  Uwafer  Arabs,  ^^  wer^ 
meanwhile  'uttering  threatening  cried,  using 
violent  gestures,  and  occasionally  firing  their 
guns,  after  which  they  assembled  in  council 
This  having  occupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
one  of  their  party  was  delachcd  towards  us, 
who  having  uttered  a  most  surly  "  aaUtm 
aley  kum,"  which  we  still  more  gruffly  relumed, 
proposed,  or  rather  demanded,  that  Iben  Domuz 
should  be  given  up  to  the  tribe,  in  order  to 
have  his  throat  cut,  promising  me,  in  case  I 
consented,  that  they  would  entertain  me  in 
their  tents  for  three  or  four  days,  show  me  all 
the  antiquities,  and  then,  if  I  wished  it,  escort 
me  to  Tunis.  These  favours  I  declined  accept- 
ing; and  it  was  not  till  after  another  quarter  of 
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an  bour*8  negotiation  thai  peace  was  made.  Sont 
time  after,  however,  they  got  up  WLquenttetAl- 
lemafid^  and  were  about  commeocing  a  little 
affair,  when  the  noise  we  all  made  brought  up 
the  rest  of  my  party :  peace  was  establidied  on 
a  firmer  basis,  and  Mahmood  having  placed 
them  in  a  circle,  commenced  recounting  a  va- 
riety of  stories,  which  so  delighted  them,  that 
they  wanted  to  go  and  fetch  a  sheep  and  make 
merry.  I  gave  them  some  snuff,  exchanged 
l)oxes  with  the  chief,  and  we  parted  the  greatest 
friends  possible. 

The  Arab  snuff-boxes  arc  either  a  piece  of 
reed  stopped  at  one  end,  or  the  bone  of  a  leg  of 
mutton.  Both  the  Arabs  and  Moors  are  very 
great  snuff  takers,  and  scarcely  is  there  a  man 
who  is  not  provided  with  his  box,  which,  next 
to  their  powder-horn,  they  value  more  than  any 
thing.  The  women  also  are  very  fond  of  it, 
but  many  of  them  apply  it  in  a  very  different 
manner  to  what  we  do;  taking  up  with  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  as  much  as  they  can 
hold,and  tlien  placing  it  iu  a  part  of  their  persons 
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which  certainly  was  never  originally  intended 
for  that  purpose.  I  saw  this  at  Neflah,  nnd 
also  upon  another  occasion,  when  I  gave  some 
snufi"  to  a  woman  I  met  on  ihe  road. 

Thus  ended  our  visit  to  Ayedrah — a  visit 
which  I  had  been  told  hy  all  persons  accfuainted 
with  this  part  of  the  country,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  risks  and  dangers,  and 
which  the  Bey  himself  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade me  from  undertaking.  In  fact,  though  wc 
met  with  no  adventures  that  terminated  seriously, 
yet  the  traveller  ought  always  be  prepared  to 
expect  stnne;  for  this  place  is  siluutetl  on  the 
frontiers  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  the  Arabs 
who  live  near  it,  are  of  a  lawless  disposition, 
acknowledging  no  obedience  either  to  the  one 
government  or  the  other;  and  whenever  they  have 
committed  a  crime  in  one  territory,  they  have 
only  to  pass  this  frontier,  to  place  themselves 
in  perfect  safety.  Since  the  invasion  of  Al- 
giers, both  the  Algerines  and  Tuniseens  arc 
extremely  jealous  and  suspicious  of  all  Chris- 
tiana who   happen  to  travel    in  the   country, 
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whom  they  imagine  to  be  spies,  taking  notes 
and  plans  of  the  different  places,  xa  order  after- 
wards to  conquer  these  domains.  The  Tuni- 
Kccns  were  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  the  Sardinians ;  and  as  many  of  them  think 
that  all  Christians  form  but  one  nation,  they 
looked  with  as  much  enmity  on  an  Englishman 
ns  on  a  Sardinian. 

I  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  Kalaat  Snaan, 
situated  in  the  Algcrinc  territory  ;  but  the  perils 
said  to  be  attendant  on  such  an  undertaking  were 
so  great  that  none  of  my  party  would  accompany 
mcy  and  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


ula — Iliinha  el  Jemala — Kiuereen — Numerous  Rc- 

nains— Lioiis-^Bnrj  d  Ghellaal— Sbcitlaii — Reraaim 
i<  Sbeilbli. 


HIoiiKTiNc.  our  horses,  and  riding  to  tlie  east, 
we  reached  the  Marabet  of  Sidi  Ibrahim  ben 
All,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  tlie  arch, 
and  where  are  seen  the  ruins  of  another  edifice  ; 
and  beyond,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  far 
as  Burj  el  Ahniar,  are  several  others,  but  not 
deserving  of  much  attention. 

We  crossed  tlie  Wady  Raash,  and  after 
riding  thirteen  miles  from  Aycdrab,  over  a 
country  in  nmnj  parts  cultivated,  and  over- 
looking a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain  on 
ihe  north,  we  stopped  at  a  small  dowar  of  the 
l3 
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Ftrasliee&h,  wet  through  and  benumbed  vitb 
cold ;  the  wind  hod  indeed  been  so  violent  and 
piercing  as  to  oblige  ine  to  shift  my  reins  from 
one  hand  to  the  other  every  five  minutes,  whilst 
our  conversation  seemed  to  turn  entirely  upon 
the  deh'ghts  of  the  genial  clime  of  the  Jereed. 

On  the  3rd,  we  n)de  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  the  easty  and  then  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
very  large  ancient  town,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Thala,  ^j,  which,  from  the  perfect  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  name,  and  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumstances,  I  feel  confident  is 
the  ancient  Thala^  so  often  mentioned  by 
former  historians,  es)KcialIy  by  Sallust  and 
Florus.  Thala  is  built  en  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  near  its  base,  and  facing  the  north  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  perhaps 
as  much  as  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference; 
its  form  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  from  the 
rising  ground  on  the  south  to  the  plains  on  the 
north,  and  is  supplied  with  copious  springs  of 
clear  and  excellent  water.  From  it  the  moun- 
tain of  Kalaat  Snaan  bears  north- north- west  by 


wesl,  and  the  Jcbel  e]  Hanash  north-north-east. 
The  only  remaining  edifice  which  retains  any 
degree  of  preservation  is  a  mausoleiiin.  There 
is  also  a  scjuare  building  of  a  later  date,  in 
which  is  found  a  stone  taken  from  a  more 
ancient  edifice,  bearing  an  inscription  to  Dio- 
cletian and  Maxim  in  ins.  (See  Appendix,  Nos. 
104  and  105.) 

Thala  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
dominions  of  Jugurtha,  and  there  he  kept  his 
treasures  and  his  children,  to  protect  which  the 
town  was  strongly  fortified.  After  the  defeat 
of  Jugurtha,  near  Constantina,  he  fled  through 
the  wild  country  of  Heuneysha,  and  took  refuge 
in  it.  Ceeilius  Metellus,  however,  pursued 
him,  and  hearing  that  there  was  no  water  to 
be  found  within  a  considerable  distance  round 
Thala,  be  provided  himself  with  a  sufficient 
(jiiantity  at  the  river  Tana,  which  I  imagine  to 
lie  the  present  Wady  Serrat. 

On  the  second  day,  after  leaving  the  river, 
he  reached  ihia  town,  but  Jugurtha,  despairing 
of  being  able  successfully    to  resist  Metellus, 
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abandoned  Thala  with  his  family  and  his  trea- 
ftiires.  The  inhabitants^  however,  defended  the 
place  for  forty  days;  and  when  the  Romans 
finally  took  possession  of  it,  they  found  little 
more  than  the  bare  walls;  for  its  gallant  de- 
fenders, finding  the  breach  practicable,  collected 
together  in  the  palace,  where  they  also  brought 
all  their  riches,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
edifice,  reduced  themselves  and  their  property 
to  a  burning  heap  of  ashes. 

Leaving  Thala,  I  turned  to  the  south,  as- 
cending the  hei;i;hts,  and  passing  by  two  or 
three  detached  ruins.  We  then  crossed  the 
Wadv  Raash,  and  enteretl  the  beautiful  defile, 
or  Ilunka  el  Jemala,  which  is  well  wooiled, 
and  where,  rising  out  of  the  trees,  are  seen 
several  pictures(|ue  and  rocky  conical  hills 
and  smaller  eminences.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  huderavy  or  tar,  is  made  among  these 
mountains,  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  sea-port 
towns,  and  the  rest  is  sold  to  rub  over  the 
camels  when  they  have  been  shorn.  We  then 
passed  by  Fusanah,    Vegcuela^  and  debouched 
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into  tile  plain  of  the  Wady  Hatab.—  I  this  day 
shot  at  a  large  species  of  vulture,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sacred  bird  by  the  Arabs,  who 
were,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  shocked,  and 
assured  me  lliat  some  dreadful  calamity  would 
shortly  befall  me.  I,  however,  did  not  kill  the 
bird ;  but  the  ball  having  ruffled  some  of  his 
feathers,  he  was  so  alarmed,  as  to  drop  a  line 
plump  partridge  he  had  just  caught,  which  we 
appropriated  to  our  own  use. 

We  arrived,  after  eight  hours  and  a-half 
actual  march,  at  the  Ismalali  of  the  Ferasheesh, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  to  Kazereen, 
where  our  friend  the  Kaeed  had  sent  on  for  us 
a  lent,  sheep,  bread,  barley,  and  some  women 
to  act  as  cooks.  We  pitched  the  tent  in  the 
area  of  a  ruined  house,  forming  part  of  a  now 
deserted  village,  tenanted  at  present  only  by 
wolves  and  partridges,  a  covey  of  which  latter 
we  put  up  in  the  yard  when  we  entered  it. 
Kazereen,  tjJ/^>  the  ancient  Colonia  SciU 
lilatta,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  table  land 
overlooking  an  extensive  plain,  through  which 
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flows    the  Wady  Kazcreen^  a  stream    rising 
about  five  miles    to    the  westward.      On    the 
left  and    to  the   north,  are  the   mountains  of 
Shambi«    and    Shemani,   separated  from    each 
other  by  a  pass,  through  which  flows  the  Wady 
Hatab,  in  its  way  to  join  the  Wady  Kazereen. 
In   front,   beyond   the  plain,   are  the  distant 
ranges  of  the  Mongheelah,  and  to  the  right  is 
the  Jebel  Zelook.     The  principal  ruins  consist 
of  a  gate  and  two  mausolea ;    but  besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  many  others  of  minor  interest. 
The  gate  was  built  by  Q.  Manlius  Felix,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  native  city,  as  appears 
from  this  inscription  : — 

<:OLONIAE.  SCILLITANAE. 
Q.  MANMVS.  FELIX.  C.  FILIVS.  PAPIRIVS.  RE- 
CEPTVS.  POST.  ALIA.  ARCVM.  QVOQVE.  CVM. 
INSIGNIBVS.  COLONIAE.  SOLITA.  IN.  PATBIAM. 
LIBERALITATE.  EREXIT.  OB.  CVIVS.  DEDICA- 
TIONEM.  DECVRIONIBVS.  SPORTVLAS.  CVRIIS. 
EPVLATICIVM.* 

•  This  inscription  consists  of  two  lines  only,  besides 
the  two  first  words;  but  from  the  smallness  of  the  page. 
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Under  tliis  one  is  another  in  amallcr  charac- 
ters, which,  as  I  had  no  telescope  or  glasses, 
gave  me  much  trouble  to  detyphcr.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  as  follows : — 

L-IEHENTIA.  TEMPOaiS.  ET.  VIRTVTE.  UIVINA. 
1)D.  NX.  t'ONSTANTINI.  ET.  DKCIMINVC.  SKMP. 
AVC.  ORNAMENTA.  LIBKRTA.  BESTITVTA.  ET. 
VETERA.  C1V1TATI8.  INSIGNA.  CVRANTE.  Cli- 
l.OMIU.       APRONIAKO.       (.'X.       A.       PATRO.      CIVJ- 


This  arch  stands  exactly  on  the  etige  of  the 
declivity,  and  faces  the  east.  Its  total  length 
is  forty-four  feet;  lis  breadth  six  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  width  of  its  arch  thirteen  feet 
eight  inches.*  It  possesses  neither  columns  nor 
pilasters,  except  some  small  ones  of  the  latter,  on 
tile  upper  part  above  the  arch. 

In  the  plain  immediately  below  the  arch,  and 

it  raulil  nut  be  Jnserled  in  ihat  Torni.     This  obscrvauon 
iippUes  also  to  tome  of  the  ulher  inscriptions. 

*  In  lay  menaurenients,  I  oulj'  include  the  txxly  of 
the  cHilice,  and  not  the  base  on  which  it  rests.  As  I 
am  not  an  aruhnect,  I  know  not  whether  tills  is  comet 
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close  to  the  ruins  of  Kazereen,  is  a  very  handBome 
mausoleum  of  three  stories,  the  upperone  of  which 
is  open  on  one  side,  and  contained,  according  to 
the  inscription  found  below  it,  a  statue  which 
has  now  disappeared.  This  monument  was 
erected  by  M.  Flavius  Sccundus,to  hisfather  and 
mother — who,  by-the-bye,  appear  both  to  have 
attained  a  very  respectable  old  age ;  the  former 
dying  at  the  completion  of  his  hundred  and 
twelfth  year,  and  the  latter  after  a  hundred  and 
five.  Many  other  members  of  the  family  were 
also  burie<l  here,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, (No.  108,)  for  which,  from  its  great  length, 
I  refer  to  the  Appendix.  This  inscription  is 
on  the  fa^'ade  of  the  second  story,  fronting  the 
south-west;  and  below  it,  on  the  lower  one, 
and  at  the  entrance,  is  an  elegy,  contain- 
ing no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  ten  lines. 
(No.  112.)  On  the  face  of  the  second  story, 
fronting  the  south-east,  are  three  inscriptions,  in 
honour  of  the  children  of  T.  Flavius  Faustinus. 
(Nos.  109,  110,  111.)  This  second  story  is 
adorned  with  twelve  Corinthian  pilasters. 
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The  entrance  appears  to  have  been  closed  by 
a  stone  door,  across  which  was  drawn  a  metal 
chaio,  the  holes  where  ihe  staples  were  fixed 
being  still  seen.  On  the  north-west  side  is 
another  entrance.  The  hcnly  of  this  maiisoleiini 
is  twelve  feet  square,  and  at  the  base  t^^'enty- 
two  feet  one  inch. 

Crossing  the  river,  which  is  full  of  fish,  of 
which  we  caught  a  great  nuoiber,  we  came  to 
two  other  maiisolea;  the  first  without  inscrip- 
tions, and  much  iu  ruins,  but  the  other  in  good 
preservation,  and  having  two  long  inscriptions* 
the  one,  an  account  of  the  military  services 
of  M.  Petronius  Fortunatus,  and  the  other 
a  long  elegy,  but  the  greater  part  illegible,  and 
I  only  copied  a  few  lines  ae  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
(SeeAppendix,Nos.  106,107.)  This  monument 
is  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  square,  and  has  two 
stories. 

On  the  high  grounds  are  several  ruins  of 
large  square  edifices,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  of  a  comparatively  late  construction.  A 
mosque  was  established  in  one  of  these,  and 
several  columns  were  collected  to  ornament  it. 
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Over  the  entrance  are  some  roughly-executed 
bas-reliefs,  representing  pigeons  drinking  out  of 
a  bowl.  Among  a  heap  of  stones  I  found  the 
key-stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  large  phallus  carved 
in  rt^lief  upon  it.  Near  these  ruins  is  the  ma- 
rabet  of  Sidi  Misaood,  which  I  only  mention,  as, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  where  the  dowars  are  constantly 
shifting,  it  is  necessary,  in  travelling,  to  have 
some  fixed  point  to  regulate  one*s  movements 
by,  to  ask  the  way  to,  or  to  calculate  dis- 
tances from. 

Tlie  wliole  site  of  the  Coionia  Sdllitana^  or 
Cilioy  as  it  is  also  called  in  the  Itinerary,  was 
occupied  by  a  thick  growth  of  the  opuntia, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  severe  frost  a  few 
years  ago.  Within  this  dense  cover  many  wild 
animals  established  their  homes,  especially  an 
enormous  lion,  who  took  up  his  quarters  in  one 
of  the  ancient  square  buildings,  and  for  four 
years  committed  such  dreadful  devastation,  that 
he  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  who  had  often  risen  en  masse  to  destroy 
him,  but  always  in  vain.     At  last — the  frost,  by 
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destroying  his  home,  did  what  the  Arabs  couM 
not  or  would  not,  for  eome  of  the  men  seemed  to 
talk  of  him  with  s  sort  of  respect  amounting  to 
that  we  show  towards  holy  things— he  disap- 
(wared. 

The  wliole  of  the  mounlaiiious  and  western 
region  of  Tunis  abounds  with  these  and  other 
wild  animals,  and  is  still  the  "  Leonum 
arida  tiutrur"  as  in  ancient  times.  Herodo- 
tus, speaVing  of  the  land  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Triton,  or  Libyan  lake,  says, 
''  7  i4  oVd  TuiiTov  -6  Tpo(  effirtlpfc,  ^  rur  a^T^vy, 
npncijra  KapTa.Kai  t.airia,  Kat  Onpiucni:."  TheKaeed 
told  me  that  if  I  would  wuit  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  he  would  arrange  a  grande  hatliee  for 
lions,  as  be  found  these  animals  were,  from  their 
numbers,  beginning  to  get  troublesome,  and  to 
require  thinning.  His  people  had  killed  some 
just  before  we  arrived  the  first  time  at  theismalali. 
The  skins  are  generally  sent  to  tlie  Dey.  his 
brother,  or  the  Saheb-el-laba  :  however,  enough 
were  left  in  tlie  camp,  for,  during  our  residence 
there,  our  beds  were  composed  of  them. 
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Many  of  the  Arabs  assert  positively,  that  a 
lion  will  never  attack  a  woman ;  and  Leo  Africa- 
nuM,  (for  obvious  reasons  I  quote  from  the  La- 
tin translation  of  his  work,)  says,  **  £x  multis 
intellexi  turn  viris  turn  mulieribus,  si  fasmina  in 
leonem  incidat,  cique  verenda  monstret,  magoo 
clamore  edito,  dcmissis  oculis  discedere.^  The 
same  author,  speaking  of  a  plant  called  Sumag, 
which  grows  on  these  mountains,  and  which  is 
used  as  an  incentive  of  the  passions,  says,  **  Plu- 
rimas  puellas  ex  earum  numero  qua;  animalia 
]>cr  cos  montes  pascunt,  virginitatem  alia  occa- 
sione  non  amisissc,  quara  quod  urinam  supra 
banc  radicem  emisissent.'^  The  Arabs  assert,  and 
seem  firmly  to  believe  it,that  substituting  a  lion''s 
head  will  produce  the  same  effect. — Bruce  states 
that  he  ate  parts  of  three  lions;  one  of  these 
was  a  male,  and  its  flesh  was  lean  and  tough, 
and  had  a  strong  smell  of  musk ;  that  of  ano- 
ther, a  female,  was  much  better ;  and  what 
seems  extraordinary,  the  flesh  of  the  third,  a 
young  lion,  was  much  worse  than  either. 

Lions   and  panthers   were  formerly  sent  in 
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great  numbers  from  Africa  to  Rome.  Pliny. 
whose  chapter  on  lions  is  very  amusing, 
soys  that  Sylla  procured  for  the  sports  of 
the  amphitheatre,  one  hundred  of  them  at  a 
time,  Pompey  six  hundred,  three  hundred  and 
6fteen  of  which  were  males,  and  Caesar  four 
hundred ;  of  panthers,  Scaurus  procured  at 
one  time  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Pom}>ey  four 
hundred  and  ten,  and  Augustus  four  hundred 
and  twenty.  Pliny  mentions  that  lions,  both 
male  and  female,  have  connexion  with  animals 
of  almost  all  other  breeds,  and  that  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  production  of  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious monsters.  The  Arabs,  however,  give  a 
more  favourable  account  of  their  morals  at  the 
present  day,  asserting  that  the  lioness  confines 
her  infidelities  to  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
wild  boar  alone,  and  that  the  produce  of  this 
connexion  greatly  resembles  the  mother,  but  is 
quite  black.  As  a  great  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  these  districts  turns  upon  lions,  I  could 
fill  a  considerable  volume  with  anecdotes 
relative  to   these  animals,  which  would  com- 
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pletely  throw  into  shade  those  related  by  either 
Pliny  or  Aristotle.  My  Mamlook  in  particu- 
lar was  full  of  the  most  incredible  and  won- 
derful stories  on  this  subject,  with  which  he 
used  highly  to  amuse  us. 

In  different  parts  of  the  rock  on  which  stands 
Kazercen,  are  some  ancient  tombs  excavated  in 
the  stone.  Some  way  above,  a  large  and  solid 
dam,  with  a  small  arch  passing  through  it,  was 
built  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  by 
Ahmed  Bey,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
course  of  the  water,  and  its  distribution  over  the 
|)lain.  When  the  Bey's  camp  makes  its  yearly 
march  to  the  Jereed,  it  passes  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance from  Kazcreen,  nnd  halts  at  a  spot  where 
no  water  is  found.  To  remedy  this  deficiency, 
a  ^lamlook  is  sent  on  here  to  turn  the  water  to 
the  camp,  in  which  direction  it  is  made  to  flow 
for  five  days,  when  it  is  again  turned  to  its 
former  bed ;  the  Arabs  in  the  plain  would 
be  deprived  of  water  during  this  time,  did  they 
not  lay  in  a  sufficient  store  to  last  them  during 
these  five  days. 
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Near  Kazerecn  I  fir^l  eaw  a  thistle,  called  by 
the  Arabs,  Toffs,  which  has  a  very  plt^asant  per- 
fuDic,  and  great  quantities  are  sent  to  Tunis  and 
other  towns,  where  the  Moorsplace  them  among 
their  clothes  and  hnen ;  the  flower  has  no  stalk, 
and  is  even  partly  buried  in  the  ground  ;  I  be- 
Heve  it  may  be  a  species  of  that  thus  described 
in  Linnwus :  "  Jucca  acaulos  lufea,  emcee  folio, 
sqtiamarum  ciliis  candidia,  radii  dulcis  et  eacu- 
/cnf'i." 

On  the  5th  I  continued  my  route,  and  riding 
eastward  for  six  hours  reached  a  duwar  of  the 
Waled  Oniran,  a  branch  of  tlie  Majeri  Arabs, 
j*-U'  situated  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Wady 
Shirrayah.  During  the  day  I  had  seen  traces  of 
several  ancient  towns,  especially  at  a  place  call- 
ed Burj  el  Ghellaal,  where  many  of  the  stone 
doorways  of  houses  arc  still  standing;  they 
are  curious  from  their  extreme  narrowness,  be- 
ing from  seven  to  eiglit  feet  high,  and  only 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  breadth. 
The  ancient  private  houses  seem  to  have 
been  built  of  mud,  or  of  mortar  and   small 
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Stones ;  the  walls,  especially  at  the  base,  being 
strengthened  by  larger  ones  placed  at  certain 
distances. 

The  general  features  of  this  part  of  the 
country  consist  of  different  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, divided  by  long  sweeping  and  interrening 
plains.  We  were  not  well  received  by  the 
Waled  Omran,  which  tribe  occupies  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sbeitlah ;  and  Bruce  mentioDS  that 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  them,  describing  them 
as  a  lawless,  rapacious  tribe. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Sbeitlah  in  one 
liour.  In  the  bed  of  tlie  river  we  saw  a 
white  marble  bas-relief,  representing  several  fe- 
male draperied  figures  of  very  good  execution, 
which  was,  however,  too  large  to  be  carried 
away  on  horseback,  and  1  could  not  find  a  ca- 
mel. Near  it  is  a  mausoleum,  to  which  it 
perhaps  formerly  l)elonged.  Some  way  beyond, 
and  at  about  a  short  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
Sbeitlah,  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  small  town 
or  collection  of  country  houses,  where  are  seen 
several  columns,  capitals,  &c.    Sbeitlah,  MiaXj^y 
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is  the  ancient  Sufetii  la  ;  and  as  I  have  some- 
times seen  it  spelt  jJAsj^,  we  find  that  it  has 
perfectly  preserved  to  the  present  day  its  origi- 
nal name.  It  stands  in  a  large  plain  at 
the  foot  of  hills  covered  with  the  juniper,  the 
ci&tus,  and  the  pine;  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wady  Sbeitlah,  a  clear  stream  of  wa- 
ter, rushing  in  whirling  eddies  through  an  in- 
finity of  rocky  masses,  The  principal  ruins 
consist  of  three  contiguous  temples,  surround- 
ed by  a  large  walled  area,  two  triumphal 
arches,  a  temple,  and  an  aqueduct,  which 
spans  the  stream.  The  three  temples  occu- 
py, or  rather  form,  the  north-western  facade 
of  an  enclosed  square,  or  court,  measuring 
two  hundred  and  foriy  feut  by  two  hundred  and 
tnenty-nine.  The  centre  one  of  these  temples  is 
of  the  Composite  order,  and  in  length,  including 
the  portico,  sixty-one  feet  nine  inches;  that 
of  the  ceila  itself  is  forty-four  feet,  leaving 
seventeen  feet  nine  inches  for  the  pronaos, 
which,  like  those  of  the  others,  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  the  breadth  of  this  temple  is  thirty- 
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three  feet  nine  inches.  The  eelUB  of  the  two 
flank  temples  measure  forty  feet  eight  inches  by 
thirty;  but  as  tlie  site  of  the  porticos  are 
much  encumbered  with  their  ruins,  I  could 
not  well  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  project- 
ed. These  outward  or  flanking  temples  are  both 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  roofs  have  all 
fallen  in,  as  have  also  the  porticos  and  facades. 
The  temples  had  four  columns  in  front,  and  six 
pilasters  along  the  sides,  those  of  the  centre 
one  being  round,  and  of  the  others  square ;  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  centre  temple 
are  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  long,  by  nine 
feet  six  inclies  in  circumference,  and  the  height 
of  the  capitals  is  thri^  feet  three  inches. 

One  of  these  temples,  judging  from  its  orna- 
ments, seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 
The  ornaments  of  all  of  them  are  very  rich  and 
of  excellent  execution.  Whatever  inscriptions 
these  temples  may  have  borne,  are  now  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  porticos,  and  the  columns 
and  stones  were  much  too  large  to  be  removed,  at 
least,  with  the   means  at  my  disposal.      The 
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drawing  given  of  these  remains  by  Shaw,  is 
very  incorrect,  and  his  description  of  the  town 
is  nearly  as  much  so;  there  is  no  inner  room 
or  vestry  in  ttie  centre  one,  as  he  states,  though 
niches  e\ist  in  the  side  ones. 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  court  to 
which  it  gives  admittance,  is  anarch  dedicated 
to  Antniiinus :  the  inscription,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
nearly  obliterated ; 


,    RYE    VROKE, 


r  one  of  the  columns  is  the  fullowing  o 


p  p.  F.  DD.  pp. 
and  at  the  corresponding  part  on  the  opposite 
flank  appears  to  liave  been  another,  but  I  could 
not  dL-cypher  it. 

This   monument  contains  three  arches,  and 


"  The  word? 
e  doubtful. 


Italics,  in  ciiis  and  oEher  inscriptions, 
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its  total  length  is  thirty-three  feet  five  inches, 
by  three  feet  two  in  breadth ;  the  width  of  the 
central  arch  is  ten  feet  three  inches,  and  that  of 
the  smaller  lateral  ones  five  feet.  Its  cMrder  b 
Corinthian,  but  the  execution  is  bad,  and  neither 
of  a  high  finish  nor  in  good  taste. 

From  the  above  account  of  this  arch,  if  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  neither  remarkable  for  size  or 
beauty;  and  yet  Shaw  speaking  of  it  says, 
<'  There  is  first  of  all  a  sumptuous  triumphant 
arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  one 
large  arch,  with  a  lesser  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
with  these  few  words  of  the  dedication  remain- 
ing u))on  the  architrave ; 

IMP.    CAES.    AVG.    .    .    . 
....    ONIN 


.    .    SVFFETVLENTIVM.    .    . 
.    .    HANC.    EDIFICAVERVNT. 
EX.    DD.    PP.*" 

I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  the  least  resemblance 
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between  this  inscription  and  those  which  I  have 
copied.  Shaw  makes  alsoasad  confusion  between 
the  two  arches. 

Contiguous  to  the  three  temples  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  same  line,  nn<l  wiihin  the  area, 
arc  the  remains  of  two  other  edifices  of  an  in- 
ferior style,  which  were  probably  churches. 
The  stone  wall  of  tlie  area  appears  to  have  been 
pierced  with  other  entrances  and  windows,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  enclosures  around  many  of 
the  mosques  at  Constantinople.  On  each  side 
of  the  centre  temple  was  a  small  gate  opening 
to  the  north-west.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  is  another  arch,  dedicated  to  Constantius 
and  Maximianus,  as  appears  from  the  following 
inscription. 

or.  N MAX 

INVIr  .  .  SA  .  EU  .  E,  CONSTAKTIO  .  .  MAXIMIANO. 

BISSIMIS CVSTOS. 

STIC    .    .    .    PP.    .    ,    .    VIJl    .    .    ,    SVA VTO. 

This  arch  measures  in  length  forty-one  ftet 
three  inches,  and  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the 
base,  eleven  feet  seven  inches ;    the  width  of  the 
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gate,  is  eighteen  feet  five  inches.  Its  order  is  Co- 
rinthian, but  the  workmanship  is  rough  and 
coarse.  Outside  this  gate  are  a  few  uninterest- 
ing ruins,  and  within  the  town  is  a  paved  street 
from  the  arch,  eighteen  feet  six  inches  in  width, 
and  in  very  good  repair. 

This  pavement,   which   formerly  resounded 
with  the  trampling  of  the  proud  and  hi/^h-spi- 
rited  horses,  as  they  drew  through   crowds  of 
admiring  citizens  the  splendid  car  of  their  impe- 
rial  master,  surrounded  by  the  gay  and  gallant 
escort  of  cavalry,  is  now  trodden  at  long-  inter- 
vening  periocJs,  only  by  the  Christian  traveller, 
who,  as  he  paces  this  lonely  spot  in  contempla- 
tive  silence,   occasionally   disturbs    the    lizard 
or  the  IcfTah,  as  they    bask    in   the  noon-tide 
heat,   tlie    only    occupants    of   the    scene    by 
day  ;  at  night,  the  lordly  lion,  and  the  prowl- 
ing  wolf,    wander  over   in  their   search    after 
prey,  and  the  deep  impressive  silence  of  that 
hour  is  at  times  broken  in  upon  by  the  terrific 
roar  of  the  former,  or   the  bark  of  the  lat- 
ter, or  the  piercing  and  melancholy  screech  of 
the  night  bird. 


MISCELLANIiOirS    REMAINS. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Wady  Sbeitlah  are  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  or  baths,  or  perhaps  of  an 
edifice  comprising  both.  Numerous  columns 
seem  to  have  adorned  it,  and  a  mosaic  floor 
is  still  preserved.  Higher  up  the  stream  is 
an  aqueduct,  built  perhaps  to  convey  from 
the  adjoining  heights,  a  belter  quality  of 
water  than  that  of  the  stream,  which  is  how- 
ever very  good ;  under  one  of  its  arches  is  au 
inscription  to  M.  ^liua  Aurelius  Verus.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  119-)  Near  this  is  the  cetla  of 
a  temple,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Juno:  it  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  the  place  where  the  victims  were 
slaughtered  is  still  seen :  the  roof  and  portico 
are  both  destroyed,  but  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  observed  some  small  chambers.  Be- 
sides these  different  buildings  there  were  seve- 
ral others,  whose  ruins  are  still  seen  ;  namely, 
a  third  gale,  a  bath,  some  large  square  edifices, 
perhaps  the  bases  of  temples,  the  ruins  of  private 
houses,  the  lines  of  streets,  and  another  build- 
ing whose  comers  alone  remain,  which  at  a  dis- 
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tance  reaeinble  pillara :  it  was  iquare»  wilh  an 
arch  on  each  side,  and  supported  a  diime.  A 
few  inscriptions  are  found  scattered  about,  (See 
Appendix,  No.  115  to  122,)  as  well  as  pieces  of 
the  finer  marbles,  such  as  porphyry,  verd'  anti- 
co,  serpentino,  &c.  A  great  number  of  marUe 
columns  and  capitals  were  taken  fttHn  henoe^  as 
well  as  from  Kazereen,  by  Yusuf  Saheb-d- 
taba,  to  adorn  the  mosque  he  was  building  at 
Tunis,  having  first  sent  them  to  Leghorn  to 
be  }K)1ished. 

Sufetula  continued  rich  and  powerful  to  a 
late  (leriod  ;  for  we  find,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
Gregory  by  Abdallah  and  Zobeir,  during  the 
reign  of  Othman,  the  third  Khalif,  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  army  fled  to  it  for  security.  The 
town,  liowever,  soon  surrendered  to  the  Mus- 
sulmeen;  and  such  is  said  to  have  been  the  wealth 
found  within  its  walls,  that  each  cavalry  soldier 
received  as  his  share  of  the  prize-money  three 
thousand  gold  dinai's,  and  every  foot  soldier  one 
thousand.  I  know  not  what  was  the  number  of 
the  troops  which  entered  Sufetula^  but  as  Abd- 
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allah  is  known  to  have  marched  from  Egypt 
at  the  bead  of  forty  thousand  men,  we  may,  I 
think,  safely  estimate  thetn  at  twenty  thousand. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
riches  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

I  remained  at  Sbeitlah  till  the  9th,  though 
our  quarters  were  not  very  comfortahle  ;  for  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  ride  backwards  and  forwards 
every  morning  and  evening  to  the  dowars,  none 
of  whicli  were  nearer  than  four  or  five  miles, 
I  determined  to  sleep  among  the  ruins,  to  the 
great  horror  of  my  party  ;  we  therefore  eatal>> 
lished  our  quarters  under  the  lee  of  the  temple, 
and  no  sooner  had  wc  done  so,  than  it  com- 
menced raining,  and  the  wind,  which  had  never 
ceased  blowing  since  the  27th,  increased  to  a 
perfect  hurricane.  We,  of  course,  as  we  had 
no  shelter  over  head,  soon  got  wet  through,  in 
which  state  we  remained  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  even  longer,  for  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  dry  our  bernooses  thoroughly.  The 
rain,  however,  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
H  2 
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wind,  which  was  so  keenly  piercing  and  Tioleot, 
us  to  prevent  us  from  either  drawing,  meaauiing, 
or  writing,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  We  found  a  small  cave  in  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river,  but  as  we  could  not,  from 
the  position  it  occupied,  have  had  our  horses 
near  us,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  being  sheltered  by  it,  and  to  resign  my- 
self to  the  rain  and  the  wind.  But  after  all, 
we  were  not  without  our  comforts,  for  we  had 
abundance  of  wood,  a  stream  of  good  water, 
and  lambs  and  barley  furnished  by  the  neigh- 
bouring do  wars.  Our  horses  were  picketted 
close  to  us,  but  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  ;  for  we  mo- 
mentarily expected,  that  during  the  night  they 
would  break  away  from  their  pickets,  frighten- 
ed by  the  noise  of  the  lions  and  wolves  that 
were  patroling  round  our  bivouac,  and  whose 
glaring  eye-balls  we  occasionally  discovered 
sparkling  through  the  darkness  by  the  reflected 
light  of  our  fires. 

One  day  we  were  visited  by  a  body  of  thirtv 
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armed  Arabs,  who  were  on  their  way  to  meet 
Sidi  Mustafa,  for  whom  they  had  a  peti- 
tion: they  were  excessively  wild  and  rude  to 
us,  and  two  or  three  even  told  us,  thai  they 
should  like  exceedingly  to  cut  our  throats ; 
and  if  they  had  not  been  going  to  the  Bey's 
lamp,  they  indoubtedly  would  have  gratified 
this  inclination.  The  goodness  and  number  of 
our  arms,  and  our  undaunted  bearing,  for  we 
threatened  to  shoot  some  of  them  on  the  spot, 
contributed,  however,  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
fear  of  the  Bey,  to  keep  them  within  bounds; 
and  they  may  also  perhaps  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  too  great  a  breach 
of  good  manners,  to  cut  us  down  without 
any  provocation  on  our  part.  These  little  in- 
cidents tend  to  show  the  general  insecurity  nf 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Barbary,  and  the 
great  necessity  of  being  well  armed,  of  behav- 
ing in  a  firm  manner,  and  on  the  first  symp- 
tom of  approaching  ill-treatment,  immediately 
to  take  the  mitiaH>}€ ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
received  axiom,   that  it  is   preferable  to  blow 
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out  another  penon's  braina  thmi  to  allow  him 
to  do  BO  to  yours.  The  use  of  arms  is  muTer- 
aal ;  the  traveller,  the  shefrfierdy  the  labourer, 
the  camel-driver,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  all 
prepared  to  repel  attacks;  and  the  aQver  and 
coral  mounted  guns  of  Barbary,  the  ctinred 
blades  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  and  of  Turkey,  the 
Amaood  pistol,  and  the  humbler  straight  sword 
and  iopuz  of  the  desart,  are  all  ready  to  do  their 
owner^s  bidding. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


Majeri  Arabs — Ebbccbah— Surnali  Arabs — £1  HiuninB.- 
dsb  Waled  Ajar — Numerous  remains — Maghrawah — 
Ihejt — Aboriginal  remains. 

On  the  9th  I  continued  my  route  to  the  north- 
east, and  in  five  hours  and  a  quarter  reached 
the  ismalah  of  the  Majeri  Arabs,  where  we  were 
very  well  received  by  the  Kaeed,  and  found  it 
most  delicious  to  roll  about  on  the  soft  beauti- 
ful carpets  of  Tripoli,  to  -find  oneself  sheltered 
by  a  good  tent,  and  to  sit  down  to  a  most  ex- 
cellent dinner,  after  having  slept  in  the  mud  for 
three  nights.  This  ismalah  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wady  Ethmat,  a  stream  running 
to  the  east,  close  to  wfaich  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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casde  called  Buij  Ethmatf  built  on  the  warn- 
mit  of  a  rock  OTerlooking  the  strHun.  We  had, 
fome  way  before,  Tisiled  also  other  niiii%  calkd 
Kasr  el  Ghadem,  cur,  ^'caitle  of  the  aUve.**  On  tbe 
right  of  the  encampment,  stretched  the  fine  pictu- 
resque forms  of  the  Jebel  el  Magheelah,  and  in 
front  lay  the  little  Jebel  Esshaeer,  or  **  bailey 
hill,**    which  stands  by  itself  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  perfectly  resembles  in  its 
shape  a  huge  pyramid. — During  this  day'^s  ride 
we  met  two  men,    one,   who   was    very  old, 
and  had  a  most  venerable    white  beard,  was 
mounted,  the  other  was  on  foot.    I  happened  to 
be  with  the  Mamlook  about  two  miles  on  the 
flank    of   our   column,  when  they  joined  us, 
and  inquired  whether  we  had  heard  any  news 
of  some  travellers  who  had  left  Keerwan  several 
weeks  before  for  the  Jereed,  and  had  taken  with 
them  two  soldiers.     We  told  them  that  we  were 
those  individuals,  on  which  the  old  man  com- 
menced crying  and  beating  his  breast,  saying, 
''Ah,  then,  the  bad  news  is  true;  only  two  have 
survived,  and  my  poor  beloved  son  is  dead !  *^  We 
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in  fact  fouod  that  he  was  the  father  of  Aboo 
Traah,  one  of  my  soldiers,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  old  man's  joy  when  I  told  him  his 
son  was  quite  well,  of  which  he  might  convince 
himself,  if  he  would  ride  in  a  certain  direction 
which  I  pointed  out  to  him.  In  a  moment  ht- 
seeraed  to  acquire  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
youth,  and  driving  his  stirrups  into  his  horse's 
flanks,  he  bounded  away  at  full  sjieed  across 
the  plain,  whirling  his  long  gun  with  frantic 
delight  round  his  head,  whilst  his  other  son 
followed  as  quickly  as  he  could  on  foot.  It 
appears  they  had  heard  that  the  party  had  been 
attacked  near  Ayedrah,  and  that  all  were  killed 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  The  old  man 
therefore  determined  to  leave  Keerwan,  and  to 
go  in  search  of  his  son,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
the  fortunate  individual  who  had  escaped.  This 
report  of  our  destruction  we  afterwards  found 
to  be  very  general. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  isnaalah  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  Kaeed's  tent, 
M  5 
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(which  was  of  an  enonnous  aisey)  tar  the  clikf 
was  holding  a  gprand  diyan,  and  it  wma  fiiH  of 
sheikhs,  secretaries,  &c.,  whilst  at  the  door  wcr 
caparisoned  horses,  and  rows  of  perdKi,  ob 
which  were  some  very  fine  falooos.  The  Kaeed 
spoke  Italian  quite  intelligibly.  Sooie  of  the 
young  girls  of  this  tribe  are  very  pretty,  and 
we  had  seen  about  forty  on  the  banks  at  the 
stream,  where,  under  pretence  of  getting  water, 
they  assemble  to  laugh  and  talk,  and  amuse 
themselves.  The  water  we  drank  here,  and  se- 
veral days  after,  tasted  exactly  like  magnesia, 
and  was  so  unpalatable  that  I  regretted  the 
brackish  water  of  the  Jereed.  I  here  dismissed 
my  escort,  who  returned  to  Keerwan,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded across  the  country  of  the  Waled  Ayar. 
Nine  miles  west-north-west  of  the  camp  we 

reached  Esbeebah,  <ujuu#I>  "  ^^^  horse^s  mane,'" 

•  ••• 

the  ancient  Sufes  or  Sufetibus  of  the  Itinerary. 
These  ruins  stand  in  a  plain  nearly  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jebel  Esmata,  and  close  to  the  Wady 
el  Roheeah,  ^:>^^l  c^^Ij*  a  stream  which  tnu 
verses  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  bearing 
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the  same  name,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Majeri,  and  on  the  other  by 
those  of  the  Waled  Ayar,  _;Uc  jSjl.  Sufea 
seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  town,  aod 
to  have  possessed  some  handsome  edifices, 
though  these  at  present  arc  in  a  state  of 
great  ruin  :  the  principal  one  now  extant  is  a 
remarkably  fine  fountain,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  theatre,  the  chord  of  whose  arch  is  sixty 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  curve,  is  a  niche, 
marking  the  spot  from  which  the  water  flowed 
in  great  abundance,  and  on  each  side  are 
two  other  mouths,  from  which  it  was  also 
discharged  ;  the  area  formed,  I  imagine,  a 
large  basin,  but  is  now  filled  up  with  ruins 
and  rubbish.  This  edifice  was  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  probably  with  sta- 
tues. In  the  thickness  of  its  walls  are  four 
arched  galleries,  one  above  the  other,  and 
through  these  flowed  the  water  which  was  sup- 
plied from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  ; 
but  the  stream  that  filled  the  fountain  no  longer 
exists ; 
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**  The  wild  wolf  howls  o'er  the  ibunt«iii*s  brim^ 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim.'* — ^Btkov. 

At  the  back  of  the  fountaio,  add  connected 
with  it,  is  a  square  reservoir,  built,  like  the 
rest  of  the  edifice  with  small  stones  and  OKNrtar, 
and  faced  with  large  wrought  stones.  On  the 
whole,  this  fountain  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
object. 

There  is  another  building,  containing  many 
columns,  which  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently used  as  a  mosque  ;  and  lower  down  the 
plain  are  the  remains  of  a  brick  edifice.  I 
here  found  an  inscription  in  a  character  un* 
known  to  me.  (No.  123.) 

Leaving  Esbeebah,  we  traversed  the  plain, 
and,  riding  to  the  north,  soon  involved  our- 
selves in  the  intricacies  of  the  Waled  Avar 
mountains,  where  Suleyman,  who  was  our 
guide,  lost  his  way ;  and,  as  we  seldom  met  any 
one  to  direct  us,  we  were  a  long  time  before  we 
found  it  again.  After  being  ten  hours  and  a  half 
on  horseback,  we  reached  a  small  dowar  of  the 
Starnah  Arabs.  These  people  had  just  killed 
three  large  lions,  whose  skins  they  were  sending 
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as  a  present  to  the  Saheb-el-taba.  Here  we  met 
two  Matnlooks,  who  had  been  sent  to  collect 
the  duties  on  tar  and  pitch,  which  is  made  in 
great  quantities  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  country  we  had  this  day  passed  over,  was 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  wild,  consisting  of  fine 
mountains,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  deep  valleys  and  rushing  torrents : 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  which  was  occasionally 
seen  a  tent,  surrounded  by  sheep  and  cattle. 
There  wag,  however,  no  trace  of  road,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  these 
hills  in  the  best  manner  we  could.  Our  horses 
suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  the  want  of 
shoes  :  mine  had  lost  liisat  Aycdrah,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  having  them  replaced  till  we 
should  arrive  at  Kaf. 

The  Arabs,  as  I  have  before  observed,  seldom, 
if  ever,  shoe  their  horses  in  the  plains:  there 
is  certainly  not  much  occasion  to  do  so;  but 
in  the  mountainous  and  rocky  districts  I  cannot 
conceive  how  they  avoid  breaking  their  horses' 
feet  to  pieces, 
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On  the  11th,  we  ascended  the  hilliy  wfakb 
abound  in  some  places  with  fine  slate,  and  then 
found  ourselves  on  a  very  extensive  plain,  orhi^ 
table-land,  called  £1  hammadah  Waled  Ajar, 
yU^    Sitji    jrjUs^l,   at  one  extremitj  of  which 
we  saw  some  ruins,  called  the  Muhdher^yiM^* 
or  '<  Assembly  of  the  Waled  Ayar.^     The  first 
building  we  come  to  is  a  mausoleum,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  town :  it  measnra 
twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  seventeen  feel 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  has  a  bas-relief;  but 
the  inscription  no  longer  exists ;  the  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  southern  side,  leads  to  a  cham- 
ber in  which  are  several  columbaria,  and  beyond 
it  is  another  room,  with  a  window  and  stone 
seats,  where  the  relatives  used  to  assemble  and 
mourn  over  the  dead.     At  some  distance  from 
this,  to  the  east,  is  another  mausoleum,  mear 
suring  nine  feet  nine  inches  square,  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  finishing  in  a  point,  8ome> 
thing  like  the  steeples  of  Christian  churches. 
It  contains  two  stories ;  the  lower  one  resting 
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on  a  projecting  base,  and  ornamented  \vitli 
seven  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  in  the  interior  are 
the  usual  columbaria,  and  above  the  entrance  is 
a  bas-relief,  representing  a  sacrifice,  and  over 
this  in  a  small  part  of  an  inscription,  of 
which  I  could  only  decj'pher  the  following 
letters. 

D  ,  M  .    S  . 

NAIO    .  .  .    ECOHE  .  .  . 

CtTTAKlO    . .  .    MIH  . . . 

The  second  story  is  ornamented  at  each  comer 
with  a  Corinthian  pilaster.  Its  eastern  front  is 
open. 

To  the  east  of  this  monument  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  dedicated  to  Trajan  :  the  inscription  is  as 
follows : — 

IMP.   CAESAKI.    DIVI.   NERCAE.   NERf  A£.    TRAIA- 
VO.     OPTIMO.     ATG.      GEBHANtCO.     FARTHICO. 

P.  H OTEST.   XS.    IMP.  XII.   COB.    VI. 

VSTIN  ...  OS    . 
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This  arch  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  oentre  of 
the  town,  facing  the  south.  It  meamirea  thirty- 
four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  by  eleven  feet  five 
inches  in  breadth,  and  the  gateway  itaelf  is  twelve 
feet  ten  inches  in  width :  there  is  a  little  chamber 
over  the  arch.  The  columns  are  of  the  C<xri»- 
thian  order.  Below  this  triumphal  arch,  and 
on  the  banks  of  a  ravine,  is  another,  alao  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  but  possessing  no  inscription. 
It  faces  the  north-west,  and  is  forty-four  feet 
three  inches  long  by  twelve  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth,  whilst  the  width  of  the  gateway  is 
seventeen  feet  three  inches.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a  niche,  which  may  probably 
have  contained  statues.  The  ravine  or  water- 
course, which  passes  close  to  it,  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  at  the  period  of  its  erection ;  for, 
had  it  been  there,  a  bridge  would  have  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  connect  it  with  the  paved 
road  which  is  still  seen  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  leading  from  it  to  the  country,  and  no  traces 
whatever  appear  of  such  a  construction.  Close 
to  this  arch  is  a  plantation  of  olive  trees,  the  first 
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had  seen  since  we  had  quitted  Sfakkus.  Under 
these  the  ground  was  covered  with  delicious 
grasa,  and  by  it  ran  a  clear  stream  of  water,  ao 
that  both  men  and  horses  were  highly  satisfied 
with  their  quarters. 

On  the  high  ground  close  by.  and  near  to  a 
raarabet,  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple;  and 
adjoining  this  is  a  small  amphitheatre,  rising 
but  little  above  ground,  and  measuring  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length,  by  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  in  breadth :  it  is  built  of  small 
stones,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  architectural  beauty.  On  each  side  of  the 
two  entrances  is  a  gate  opening  upon  the  arena. 
Either  t hid  amphitheatre,  or  the  temple,  was  also 
built  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  a  stone  bear- 
ing that  emperor''s  name  is  found  between  them. 
(See  Appendix,  No.  137.)  A  little  beyond,  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  land,  is  another  mausoleum 
erected  to  Julius  Proculus  Fortunatianus,  and 
to  Pallia  Saturnina;  the  inscription  contains 
thirty-one  lines,  but,  owing  to  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  I  could  only  copy  the  first  sixteen  : 
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the  rest  are  a  continuation  of  the  lady^s  pniies. 
In  the  interior  of  the  tomb  are  aereral  ooliiiii- 
baria,  most  of  them  having  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  128  to  133.)  Over  the  entrance  is  a  bas- 
relief,  representing  a  sacrifice,  and  perfectly 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  steeple^looking  mauso- 
leum. 

In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  seen  the 
remains  of  other  buildings,  one  in  particular, 
containing  large  vaulted  chambers,  one  of  which 
is  forty-one  feet  in  breadth,  and  whose  walls  are 
very  strong,  being  eight  feet  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness: it  may  have  been  a  palace  or  church. 
Close  to  it  is  a  well  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  also  another  building  constructed  on 
the  same  plan,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  To 
the  west  of  Trajan^s  arch  is  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  eighteen  arches  remain,  built  of  large 
wrought  stones,  whose  supports  are  six  feet  three 
inches  in  thickness,  by  four  feet  six  inches,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  eleven  feet  six  inches. 
Close  to  the  aqueduct  are  the  foundations  and 


ruinsof  the  tomb  of  Q.  Julius  Felix;  and  still 
farther  to  tlie  west-north-west,  on  the  top  of  the 
rising  ground,  is  another  well-preserved  mauso- 
leum, with  this  inscription  ; — 

C.  VERRIVS.  EOGATTS.  Q.  QVINTILI.  FIL.  FL.  PP. 
TIT,  VIB  OHNIBVS.  HONORIS  FT(JCTVB.  PIE- 
VIX.  AN.    1,SV.    H.    S.    E. 

Thismonnmcrit  is  nine  feet  five  inches  square, 
and  at  the  base  ten  feet  eleven  inches :  its 
height  is  eighteen  feet.  From  this  position  is 
obtained  a  very  good  and  extensive  view  of  (he 
surrounding  country.  The  ruins  of  Mulidher 
Waled  Ayar  must,  I  imagine,  be  those  of  the 
long-sought  Ttwcfi  TerebentAina,  which  stood 
on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sufehda,  be- 
tween AMura,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak, 
and  Stifetibus,  now  called  Esbeebah  :  from  the 
former  it  was  distant  twelve  miles,  and  from 
the  latter  twenty.  The  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry,  even  to  this  day,  accounts  for 
the  name.  Shaw  erroneously  places  Tucca  Te- 
rebenthina  at  Esbeebah, and  Assuraai  Kizzar. 
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The  Moorish  taiDts  aeem  to  be  veiy  partial 
to  the  site  of  this  ancient  town,  for  serend  of 
their  marabets  are  dotted  about  it.  We  slept 
this  night  in  a  small  dowar,  most  picturesqudy 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wadj  Saboon. 
On  the  following  morning,  passing  by  the  tomb 
of  Verrius,  we  came  upon  a  large  square  stone 
building  supported  exteriorly  by  buttreasei; 
and  after  riding  over  very  broken  ground  for 
three  hours,  and  making  a  considerable  detour, 
reaclieil  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
the  Muhdherel  Hammadaii  Waled  Ayar. 

Here  stood,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  a 
very  handsome  and  well-executed  mausoleum, 
when  it  was  barbarously  pulled  to  pieces  by 
the  late  Kaeed  of  the  district,  who  employed 
the  materials  in  building  an  adjoining  farm- 
house. The  bust  of  the  person,  whose  ashes 
reposed  here,  was  lying  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  a  fragment  of  an  inscription.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  141.)  From  these  heights  the 
view  is  very  fine,  embracing  on  the  south  the 
fertile  and  well-watered  pasture  and  com  lands 
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of  the  Waled  Ayar ;  and  cm  the  north  the 
rich  plain  of  Zirrz.  We  also  b«held  the 
well-known  form  of  the  Zaghwan  mountaiu, 
bearing  east- north-east,  whilst  the  range  of 
the  Jeliel  el  Kaf  bore  north-west  by  west. 
Hence  I  descended  toMaglirawah,  iij|/«-«,  a  little 
village  situated  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  hill,  and  tlie  residence  of  the  Kat'ed  of  the 
Waled  Ayar.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  a  bouse, 
the  first  we  had  seen  for  a  forlnight- 

The  Kaeed  was  at  Tunis,  and  his  locum 
tenens,  steward,  and  servants,  did  not  at  first 
show  much  disposition  to  be  attentive  to  us; 
but  we  soon  brought  them  to  a  proper  state  of 
tnind,  and  tbcy  Iben  furnished  us  with  what- 
ever could  be  procured,  and  the  negro  cook, 
who  was  a  travelled  man,  and  had  studied  the 
culinary  art  at  Leghorn,  gave  us  a  very  good 
dinner.  On  the  Kaeed's  people  refusing  at 
first  to  give  us  any  thing  but  lodging,  I  told 
the  terjeman  to  go  into  the  village  and  pur- 
chase what  we  wanted;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered   that  he  had  done  so,  the  greatest 


greatest  » 
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feftr  took  pottesiion  of  their  minds ;  they  kbied 
our  shoulders,  begged  and  entreated  that  wc 
would  forgiTe  them,  and  receive  all  thej  ooold 
offer,  to  which  we  at  last  wore  obliged  to  ooosent 
This  dread  of  their  guests  paying  for  their  n- 
tioDs,  and  the  consequent  refusal  at  times  to  at- 
tend to  their  wants,  often  places  the  traveller 
in  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 

At  Maghrawah  I  found,  in  a  small  hovd,  a 
Punic  or  Nunaidian  inscription,  (see  Appendix, 
No.  143,)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  village,  seve- 
ral fragments  of  very  ancient  and  rudely  sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs  of  the  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, but  no  vestiges  whatever  of  Roman  in- 
scriptions or  sculpture ;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  village  occupies  the  site  of  either  a 
purely  Carthaginian  or  African  station,  which 
the  Romans  never  colonized.  The  stone  con- 
taining the  inscription  I  purchased,  and,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  Mahniood,  placed  it  on  a 
spare  horse,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  Kaeed  of  Feraslieesh. 

On  turning  out  the  following  morning,  I  was 


horror-struck  to  find  tny  horse,  Sidi  Daood, 
so  dreadfully  lame,  that  after  riding  a  few 
yards  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and  complete 
that  day's  march  on  foot ;  the  exercise  may  have 
been  attended  with  very  salutary  effects,  but 
<:ertainly  with  no  very  pleasurable  sensations, 
for  the  road  was  execrable,  and  Moorish  boots, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  clothing  and  arms,  were 
not  very  much  calculated  to  render  a  long  walk 
agreeable.* 

Having  reached  the  plain  Zirrz,  we  turned 
to  the  left ;  and  shortly  after,  again  ascended 
the  heights  to  the  village  of  Lheys,  i,^,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps 
Altaaera,  where  are  found  a  few  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  of  rudely  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs,  of  a  very  early  date,  and  like  those  found 
at  Maghrawah.     The  most  remarkable  curiosi- 


•  On  leaving  Tunis,  1  had  given  an  order  that  none  of 
the  par^  were,  under  any  circumstances,  to  exchange 
horses ;  I  ihcrefore,  in  tbia  instance,  was  obliged  lo  obey 
my  own  commanib,  and  refuse  the  sound  horses  tliat 


'e  oRercd  to  me. 


laca   u>a( 
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ties,   however,   are  several    very  ancient  oon- 
structioDs,  scattered  about  in  the  fields  roand 
the    villages,     formed    of    large    unwrougbt 
stones  or    slabs,     some    measuring   seventeen 
feet   ten  inches   in    length,    by    six    feet  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  in 
thickness ;  with  these  a  number  of  little  chambers 
are  formed,  generally  in  two  rows,  divided  bj  a 
passage,  and  resembling  in  their  plan  some  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  at  Biban  el  Malook, 
near  Thebes ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  have 
little  chambers  on  each  side  of    the  entrance 
gallery.     The  whole  edifice  is  also  roofed  in 
with  similar  slabs,  laid  flat.     I   should  feel  in- 
clined  to    attribute  their   construction    to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenicians;    probably   they  were   not  tombs, 
but  magalia  or  houses.     Many  of  them  are  in 
such  good  preservation  as  to  be  still  inhabited, 
or  used  as  stables. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Zanroor— NumerouB  remains— The  Dthreedies-  A  forced 
idtniGsion  —  Story.telling— Alartius  —  El  Kaf— E&qU- 
Tsb-el-KadeeiD— SidiAbd-er-rubbii— ReiiirnioTuDia — 
Concluding  Kern  arks. 
Debcendinc  again  into  the  plains  of  Ziirz, 
inhabited  by  the  Beni  Riss,  a  branch  of 
D(hreedies,  and  after  riding  north-west  for  six 
miles,  we  reached  a  collection  of  ruins  called 
Zanfoor,  yjiJ;.  Before  arriving  here  we  had 
met  three  water-courses,  then  dry,  hut  whose 
beds  had  worn  themselves  so  deeply  into  the 
light  soil,  that  the  banks  ruse  perpendicularly 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and 
obliged  us  to  make  many  dctoura  before  we 
could  pass  them.  The  ruins  stand  on  the  left 
bank  of  one  of  these,  through  which,  however, 
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ran  a  stream  of  good  water.  From  an  inscrip- 
tion over  a  gate,  I  discovered  that  these  nam 
were  those  of  Aaaura ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

DIVO.  OPTIMO.  SKVEBO.  PIO.  AVG.  ARAB  . 
ABIdm.  MAX.  ET.  IMP.  CAESABI.  AVREHO.  AX- 
TONINO.  PIO.  AVC.  FSLICI.  PART.  MAX.  BRIT. 
MAX,  GERM.  MAX.  PONT.  MAX.  FIL.  TBIB.  pOT. 
XVIII.  IMP.  III.  COS.  Itll.  ?F.  PK0C08.  OPTIMO. 
MAXIUOaVE.    FBINCIFI.    ET.    IVLIAE.      DOMSAE. 

A  .  .  .  ,    CI.    AVO.    MATBI.    AVG.    ET.    CA*- 

TKORVM.    ET.     SENATV.      ET.     PATSIA 

UIVIS.      TVEBI.     AVti,    PlIQ.    OLIVI-    AS8VRA. 
VOTA.    NVMINI.    .    OTV. 

D.  U.  D.  f. 


This  gate  faces  the  north-east,  and  is  thirty, 
feet  sis  inches  in  length,  hy  nine  feet  two  incba 
in  breadth,  and  the  width  of  the  entrance 
is  seventeen  feet  eight  inches.  As  I  had  no 
glasses,  and  parts  of  the  inscription  were  not 
very  distinctly  legible  from  the  base,  I  was 
tibliged,  with  great  difficulty,  to  scramble  up 
to  the  summit,  and  then  lean  over  to  deciphpr 


CA*- 
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it ;  and  having  no  one  to  hold  me,  and  the  wind 
blotting  very  hard,  the  undertaking  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  danger. 

Near  this  arch  is  another,  facing  the  nortli ; 
it  has  no  inscription,  but  was,  -like  the  tirst, 
decorated  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns;  it 
measures  thirty-five  feet  ten  inches  along  the 
front,  nine  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  the  width  oFits  arch. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  town  is  a  third  gate, 
facing  west- south- west,  thirty-six  feet  four  inches 
long,  nine  feet  five  inches  broad  ;  the  width  of 
the  gateway  Js  seventeen  feet  eight  inches. 
From  this  is  still  seen  the  paved  street  running 
through  the  town. 

The  other  antiquities  are  a  magnificent  and 
large  theatre  facing  the  east,  the  chord  of 
whose  arch  is  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet ; 
it  is  built  throughout  of  large  square  stones, 
but  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and 
afterwards  robuilt  or  repaired :  —  a  temple 
thirty-three  feet  by  thirty  feet  eight  inches,  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  border  over  them 
k2 
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of  the   skuUs  of  oxen,  joined  by  fettoooft  of 
flowers ;  on  ooe  ride  these  skulls  are  re]daced  bj 
dramatic  masks: — a  mausoleum — aouie  cistenis 
— a  small  vaulted  building  with  an  ornamented 
cornice,  exactly  resembling  the  cavalry  sentry 
stations  in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards ;  it  was 
either  an  exedra  or  a  tomb,  but  as  it  waa  mudi 
encumbered  with  ruins,  I  could  not  ascertain 
which  ; — a   large    square  building,     and   the 
ruins  of  other  minor  edifices.  There  are  besides, 
the  remains  of  two  bridges  over  the  Wady  Zan- 
foor,  which  here  runs  from  south-west  to  north- 
cast  ;  the  one  which  is  highest  up  the  stream 
was  built  of  regular  cut  stones,  and   the  other 
of  small  irregular  stones  and  bricks.     We  also 
see  the  quarries  from  which  the  materials  for 
building  the  town  were  taken. 

Assura  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very 
large  place,  but  it  was  certainly,  judging  at 
least  from  its  remains,  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent. I  had  intended  sleeping  with  the  Waled 
Ali  Arabs,  whose  tents  wc  saw  distant  about 
five  miles;    but  as  I  remained  at  Zanfoor  till 


p 
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very  late,  I  ilespatched  Mahinood  lo  a  Jowiir 
of  Dthreedies,  which  was  only  half  a  mile  off. 
These  people,  in  consideration  of  doing  military 
duty  when  required,  are  exempted  from  lodg- 
ing travellers,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  when  there  are  no  other  Arabs  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  I,  however,  sent  Mahmood 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  see  if  they  could 
not  obtain  quarters  from  them,  whilst  I  con- 
tinued my  inspection  ;  but  theyseemed  very  lotii 
lo  undertake  this  service,  knowing  what  they  had 
to  expect.  Feraj  soon  came  galloping  back, 
and  told  us  that  the  people  were  very  abusive, 
and  positively  refused  to  take  us  in,  saying  we 
must  apply  to  the  Waled  Ali.  Suleyman  and 
I  then  rode  to  the  dowar,  when  we  found  Mah- 
mood in  great  tribulation,  standing  outside  the 
tents,  and  the  horses  witli  their  sembeels  still 
on  their  backs.  On  coming  up  we  tried 
to  speak  them  fair;  as  this  plan  produced 
no  good,  we  threatened;  but  the  Arabs  only 
laughed,  which  so  enraged  us  that  we  de- 
tennined   to  try   if  we  were   strong  enough  tu 
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compel  what  we  wanted.  We  therefore  eodet^ 
voured  to  get  our  baggage  into  one  <if  the  teota, 
but  were  resolutely  opposed,  especially  by  the 
women,  whilst  others  turned  into  the  tent  a% 
many  camels  as  they  conld  drive  in,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  leaving  no  room  for  oa^  ami 
of  creating  confusion  and  deranging  our  opera* 
tions:  after  violent  exertions,  however,  bath 
of  muscles  and  voice,  we  made  a  lodgment, 
turning  out  the  camels  and  the  people;  and 
taking  away  the  green  forage  which  we 
found  placed  before  the  horses  of  the  Arabs, 
we  gave  it  to  our    own.      As    we   could  not 

• 

find  any  thing  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to 
he  satisfied  with  two  or  three  hand fuls  of  dates, 
and  a  few  small  dried  fish  we  had  bought  at 
Ghabs — which  were  not  particularly  tempt- 
ing, having  been  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of 
things  at  the  bottom  of  the  sembeel ;  but  whilst 
drinking  our  coffee  and  smoking  our  pipes,  both 
Sulcyman  and  Mahmood  commenced  telling 
such  wonderful  stories  to  each  other,  that  I  soon 
observed  the  younger  Arabs,  one  by  one,  gra* 
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dually  approaching  our  fire,  whilst  the  old  men 
and  the  women  relaxed  in  their  war  of  words, 
which  had  not  ceased  before  for  three  hours. 

In  a  short  time  we  had  a  numerous  and  at- 
tentive audience,  smiles  were  seen,  a  general 
thaw  took  place,  words  of  civility  were  ex- 
changed, and,  finally,  the  sheep  and  the  barley 
were  produced,  which  we  acknowledged  by 
(lie  "  Allah  i  harek  feek,"  or  "  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  you."  We  then  went  to  sleep  very 
comfortably,  at  least  at  first,  for  later  in  the 
night  we  were  very  much  incommoded  by  the 
young  camels,  who  insisted  on  sharing  our 
(quarters ;  and  one  of  them  annoyed  me  so  much 
by  actually  lying  down  upon  me,  and  refusing 
to  obey  the  hints  I  gave  him  with  the  but-end 
of  my  pistol,  that  1  would  have  shot  him,  had 
1  not  recollected  that  in  the  extreme  darkness 
which  prevailed,  I  might  have  shot  some  of  ray 
own  [mrty,  and  that  even  if  I  had  killed  him,  I 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  free  myself 
from  such  a  dead  weight. — All  the  young  men 
of   this  dowar,  with   the  exception  of   ten  or 
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twelve,  were  absent,  having  marched  to  jUd 
Sidi  Mustafa^s  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  rose  early, 
received  again  the  apologies  of  the  Arabs  for 
their  unoourteous  conduct,  and,  acoompsiued 
for  a  certain  distance  by  some  of  them,  took 
the  road  towards  £1  Kaf.  We  first  traversed 
the  plain  of  Zirrs,  crossed  a  range  of  hills,  and 
then  descended  into  another  fertile  plain,  where, 
on  a  gentle  rise,  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
the  opuntia,  stand  some  ruins  called  Alarbus, 
sj^J^y  situated  fifteen  miles  north-north-west 
from  Zanfoor. 

If  Alarbus  is  the  Lorbus  of  Shaw  and 
of  the  maps,  which  I  imagine  must  be  the 
case,  as  there  exists  no  other  place  in  the  Ue^ 
gency  whose  name  in  the  least  resembles  it, 
they  have  fallen  into  a  most  glaring  mistake ; 
for  instead  of  being  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
northeast  of  El  Kaf,  it  is  indeed  precisely  that 
distance  from  it,  only,  unfortunately  for  their 
correctness,  to  the  south- south-east  of  that  town. 
The  following  inscription,  which  I  here  found, 
will  show  its  ancient  name : — 


I\S    AT    AL^RBUS 

DIVO. 

AHT0NI7JO. 

CAESAR. 

COLOVIA. 

A£LIA. 

IVC.    LAKKS. 


At  Alarbus  we  iind  many  ruiiis,  but  all  of 
the  luwer  empire,  and  built  with  the  component 
parts  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Several  inscrip- 
tions are  also  seen,  (See  Appendix,  Nns.  MH 
to  156.)  One  of  the  buildings  is  a  larj^e  church, 
containing  many  fine  columns  of  granite,  and 
brvacia  Lurotiata,  but  many  more  have  at  dil- 
ferent  times  been  removed  lo  Tunis. 

Riding  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-north- west, 
we  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Kl  Kaf,  after 
having  crossed  a  range  of  hills,  (in  which  is  n 
very  curioiispass  called  Hunkael  Akroob,  lead- 
ing through  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,)  und 
beyond  that,  an  extensive  and  well-culttvatcd 
plain. 

£1  Kaf,  i_JU3l,  is  the  ancient  SUca  Veneria, 
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and  stands  on  the  weateni  dediTities  of  a  rocky 
range  of  bold  hills,  which  rising  gradually  to- 
wards the  east,  form  a  conspicuous  feature  la- 
the  landscape,  and  are  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. This  town  is  considoied  the  next  ia 
rank  after  Tunis  and  El  Keerwan,  but  it  does 
not  occupy  above  two-thirds  of  the  apace  inclosed 

by  its  walls :  these  are  kept  in  good  repaif»  as 

• 

is  also  the  Kasbah,  an  extensive  and  stroof 
fortress  rising  above  the  town.  Kaf  is  consi- 
dered the  key  of  Tunis  from  the  Algerine 
territory,  and  on  that  account  Hammooda 
Hasha  took  great  pains,  and  ex[>ended  large 
sums  to  render  it  as  strong  as  possible.  The 
citadel  is  built  of  stone,  chiefly  taken  fnmi  an> 
cient  buildings,  and  mounts  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  some  of  which  are 
forty- two  pounders,  whilst  others  are  curi- 
ous from  their  antiquity  and  strange  forms. 

The  garrison  is  composed  of  seventy  Turks, 
two  hundred  Makazzeneahs,  and  seven  hundred 
militia,  or  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  works 
might  be  commanded,  but  on  the  whole,  they 
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are  more  than  sufliciently  strong  to  baffle 
all  the  attempts  that  the  Algerines  might 
maki-  to  possess  themselvefi  of  them.  The  wails 
are  provided  with  sentry-boxes,  a  hixury  I  had 
never  before  seen  in  Moslem  countries;  but  as 
usual,  the  sentries  themselves  were  dispensed 
with.  The  view  from  the  Eazbah  is  very  fine, 
embracing  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  is 
happily  diversified  with  rich  and  sweeping 
plains,  and  with  the  bold  forms  of  many  moun- 
tains, among  which  I  recognized  the  Kalaat 
Snaan,  the  Boo-el-hanash,  and  the  Jebel  Slatah, 
dlalL*  Jj*-  I"  winter,  the  mountain  of  Kaf  is 
often  covered  with  snow,  which  is  preserved  in 
wells  for  the  use  of  llie  Bey,  who  has  also  other 
dupots  for  it  at  Gorrah,  and  at  Zaghwan.  Kaf 
is  a  very  ancient  town;  and  some  writers,name- 
ly,  Selden  and  Vossius,  derive  the  name  of 
Sicca  Vejtena  from  the  Assyrian  deity,  Suc- 
coth-Benoth,  thus  mentioned  in  the  second  book 
of  Kings.  "Howbeit,  every  nation  made  gods 
of  their  own,  and  put  tliem  in  the  houses  of  the 
high  places  which   the  Samaritans  had  made, 
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every  nation  in  the  cities  wherein  tbey  dwelt. 
And  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-Benoth, 
and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men 
of  Haniath  made  Ashima."  Succoth-Benoth 
was  the  Assyrian  Venus,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Strabo. 

The  town  contains  several  remains  of  anti- 
quity, but  none  in  much  preservation.  Forming 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  is  seen  the  gate  of 
a  temple  dedicateii  to  Hercules,  as  we  find  I 
this  inscription :  — 

IIEECVLE.    SACBVM. 
M    TVTICIVS.  I'ROCVI.VS.  PROCVUATOR.  A1 
SV,\,    PECVKIA,    FECIT. 


In  dllJerciit  parts  of  the  town  are  many  otlg 
inscriptions,  chiefly  sepulchral ;  one  of  which 
contains  the  ancient  name  of  the  place.  (See 
Appendix,  Nos.  158  to  175.)  Over  a  spring  of 
most  excellent  water  are  seen  portions  of  the 
edifice  which  covered  il — resembling  those  at 
Ghafsafa.  There  are  also  extant  parts  of  two 
palaces  with  batlis,  &c.  one  near  the  marabet 
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Sidi  EUalaj,  and  the  other  not  far  from  the 
Uev's  house,  as  well  as  some  arclies,  half  domes, 
walls,  cisterns,  Sic.  most  of  which  are  still  in  a 
good  state.  At  the  former  one  are  the  following 
IVagmentB  of  inscriptions : 

.   .  TO.  PORTICVM,  AR  .     [  E.  TEMPORVM.  D  .   . 


There  is  also  part  of  a  paved  street  with  trot- 
ioira  like  those  at  Pompeii,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  capitals,  columns,  friezes,  Slc. 

The  Kaeed  wasabsent,  but  his  deputy  receiv- 
ed us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality  ; 
gave  us  excellent  dinners  and  suppers,  and  beds 
of  the  richest  Lyons  silks,  and  he  moreover 
seemed  quite  disinterested  and  to  expect  no 
return ;  fur  on  my  giving  him  some  English 
powder,  his  gratitude  was  strongly  expressed. 
Having  told  me  that  he  suffered  very  much  from 
lumbago,  I  advised  him  to  take  a  bath  and 
then  to  rub  in  some  opodeldoc  I  gave  him  for 
the  purpose;  from  this  simple  remedy  he  derived 
the  greatest  benefit,  and  his  joy  was  so  unbound- 
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ed,  that  he  entreated  me  rtry  much  to  remain 
at  Kaf. — The  best,  ami,  in  fact,  the  onlj  medi- 
cines necesaary  to  take  with  one  in  tniveUiof 
through  these  countries,  are  salta,  quinine,  opo- 
deldoc, and  extract  of  golard — ^the  two  latter  in 
sufficieut  quantities  to  serve  also  for  the  horses ; 
to  these  should  be  added  rags,  lint,  and  a  lancet 
The  Vice-Kaeed  of  this  place  related  to  me  his 
history,  which  was  very  interesting.  He  la  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  wh<Je  Beyiek, 
but  his  debut  in  life  was  made  from  the  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder.  It  appears  that  the  whole  pro- 
perty he  inherited  from  his  father,  consisted  of 
two  donkeys;  these  he  drove  out  every  morning 
to  the    mountains,   where   he   cut  wood,   and 
brouglit  them  back  loaded   with  it  in  the  even- 
ing; the  profit  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  trifling.     One 
morning  as  he  was  passing  by  the  marabet  of  a 
living  saint,  this  holy  personage  rushed  out  upon 
him  and  belaboured  him  with  a  stick  most  se* 
vercly ;  and  whilst  the  poor  boy  was  writhing  on 
the  ground  half  dead  from  the  blows  he   had 
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received,  the  saint  gave  him  a  kick,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  to  go  to  a  certain  place  and 
dig  there :  he  did  so,  and  soon  found  a  jar  con- 
taining two  thousand  mahboobs  in  gold;  with 
these  he  traded  so  successfully,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  obtained  great  wealth,  which  was  yet 
further  increased  by  finding  a  considerable 
treasure  in  a  house  he  was  repairing. 

The  variety  of  little  anecdotes  with  which  he 
intermixed  his  recital  amused  us  greatly.  His 
head  steward  was  a  renegade  Jew,  whose  sole 
occupation,  or  rather  amusement,  seemed  to 
consiat  in  abusing  his  former  brethren :  — 
"  You  despicable  offspring  of  a  hell-burnt 
Jewish  dog  ! "  "  You  bliie-turbaned  fuel  of  the 
devil's  fire  !  "  and  a  variety  of  Rimilar  epithets 
were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Jews  who  came 
to  offer  me  different  articles  fur  sale. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kaf  were  exceedingly  civil 
to  us;  and  when  it  was  known  that  I  was  search- 
ing after  antiquities,  they  surrounded  me  in 
great  numbers,  telling  nie  where  mufctoob,  or 
inscriptions    were    to    be    seen ;    persons    also 
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who  had  any  within  their  houses,  came  out  and 
invited  me  in.  In  one  habitation  I  saw  a  rtrj 
curious  capital  of  a  column  in  white  marUe ;  it 
represented  four  men,  three  c^  them  in  the  fall 
armour  of  a  Roman  or  Carthaginian  soldier, 
and  the  other  one  naked ;  the  execution  was 
very  good,  and  formed  a  very  tasteful  piece  ci 
sculpture. 

On  the  seventeenth  I  quitted  Kaf,  and,  ac> 
companied  part  of  the  way  by  our  worthy  host, 
pursued  my  course  to  the  east,  visiting  by  the 
way  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  where  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  gate,  a  bridge,  and  some  pri- 
vate houses,  as  well  as  a  few  much  damaged  in- 
scriptions. This  place  which  is  very  pictu- 
resquely situated,  is  called  at  present  Kanterah-eU 
Kadeem,  ^,^)  *J^^  ^^  the  old  bridge,'^  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  ancient  Siguesaa.  Lieav- 
ing  this,  we  crossed  the  Wady  Khlkh,  ^il^-jcjl.  • 
this  stream  rises  near  Zoowareen,  and  empties 

itself  into  the  Majerdab,  previous  to  which  it 

takes  the  name  of  Wady  Tissah,  A«J  j^jl^.  In 
seven  hours  after  leaving  Kaf ,  we  reached  the 


sitt  of  another  town,  at  a  plact-  called  Hanoot 
fl  Hajam,  where  the  only  preserved  edifice  is  a 
mautioleuni,  seventeen  feet  five  inches  each  way  ; 
its  ground  story  is  square,  and  the  upper  one 
circular.    It  bears  this  inscription  : 
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In  two  hours  more  I  reached  Sidi  Abd-er- 
rubbu,  J^jt  JJi«  ssJ-^-r  *''^  ancient  MiMti. 
Here  we  find  the  remains  of  two  gates,  the  one 
on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  former  is  seen  this  fragment  of 
an  inscription : 

....    ACVWQV   .    .    . 

.    .    .    VA£.  PEOUtBERAT.  .  . 

.    .    .    TIONE.  MVBTITANIS.  .  . 

.    .    .    DEDICAVIT.  DATIS.  .  .  . 

.  .  .    SIS.  PO  .  .  .  AKIBV3.  .  .  . 

There   is   also  another   stone  with   these    ftw 
words  : 

■    .    .    .    O,  COF.PIT.  BT,  . . 
.    .    OTHKASIO.  TKIV.  .  . 
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Clow  to  this  gate  it  amautolmiin  ;  and  in  ano^ 
ther  part  of  the  town  I  chmtmmd  a  bna-fdicf 
repreflenting  Jupiter^  with  radii  round  hit  bead, 
and  not  of  contemptible  executioD.  MusH  dees 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  gacal  ex- 
tent. 

Soon  after  we  had  quitted  Kmf^  I  ttnick 
upon  the  traces  c^  an  ancient  Roman  road: 
these,  at  we  advanced,  became  more  ttrongly 
pronounced,  and  in  some  {daces  were  almost  per- 
fect, especially  between  Sidi  Abd-er*rubbu  and 
Boo-Ateelah.  This  road  was  not  paved  with 
large  circular  or  polygonal  slabs,  like  those  of 
the  Roman  roads  in  Italy,  but  with  nrnterials 
resembling  those  employed  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  many  places  are  also  found  some  an- 
cient mile-stones,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them 
are  cither  fractured  or  so  corroded  as  to  be  al- 
most illegible ;  I  however  copied  some  of  them. 
(See  Appendix,  Nos.  179, 180, 181.)  This  road 
ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  the  interior 
to  Carthage,  passing  through  Musti,  A^nen- 
sia^  Thignica^  Birica  Lucanaj  &c. 
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III  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  Sidi 
Abd-er-nibbii,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
camp  of  the  Dthreedies,  pitched  on  the  banks 
of  the  WadyRamlah,  and  close  to  the  marabet 
of  Sidi  Booateelah,  ^JjJ^j-  The  country  from 
Kaf  to  Sidi  Abd-er-rubbu,  and  even  as  far  as 
Mejaz  el  Bab,  is  excessively  beautiful.  Bold, 
rugged,  and  rocky  mountains,  broken  by  deep 
and  dark  ravines — the  undisturbed  dwellings 
of  the  lion,  the  wolf,  and  tbe  wild  boar,— bound 
the  road  on  each  side ;  and  between  th«ni,  are 
beautiful  valleys,  partly  under  cultivation,  and 
partly  covered  with  a  mantle  of  soft  luxuriant 
turf,  studded  with  the  olive  and  the  karoob, 
and  a  variety  of  other  plants  and  shrubs,  all 
nourished  and  refreshed  by  the  water  of  many 
clear  rills,  whose  banks  are  as  usual  fringed 
with  the  beautiful  diflah,  or  oleander.  Boo- 
ateelah  lies  north  of  east  from  Sidi  Abd-er- 
rubbu,  and  near  it  are  th«  remains  of  an  old 
town  and  fort. 

Nest  day  we  continued  our  route  by  Ejah, 
leaving  Dukkah  and  Tubursook  on  our  leA, 
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to  TuDkm»  Tettoor,  and  Eakiokcah,  where  we 
•warn  acroM  the  Majerdah ;  and  halted  at  Mejai 
el  Bab,  where  we  slept  Between  thia  laat  place 
and  Eslookeah,  and  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
riyer,  are  the  ruins  of  Teglaia, 

On  the  19th  I  returned  to  Tunis,  where  we 
found  the  goyemment  actively  employed  in 
making  preparations  tor  war  with  the  SardiniaDs 
and  Neapolitans,  some  of  whose  men-of-war  were 
off  the  Goletta,  and  others  were  expected.  All 
the  fortifications  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  re- 
pair and  garrisoned,  whilst  coast  batteries  were 
constructed  in  difi*erent  parts,  and  clouds  of 
Arabs  were  gathering  in  from  the  interior,  many 
of  whom  I  had  lately  met,  and  joined ;  besides 
which,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
ordered  to  take  up  arms.  As  the  Bey  is  well 
prepared  to  resist  an  attack,  and  is  determined 
not  to  concede  to  the  preposterous  demands  of 
the  Sardinians  and  Neapolitans,  it  is  probable 
that  hostilities  will  commence  immediately; 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  relislied  by  the 
Christians,  who  were  in  hopes  to  have  cariied 
their  point  by  noise  and  threats. 
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On  my  return  to  Tunis,  I  was  often  asked  to 
describe  the  remains  I  had  seen  of  the  African 
and  Funic  periods,  and  to  show  the  inscriptionB 
of  those  kno;uages  which  I  had  copied:  but 
with  the  exception  of  a.  very  few  of  either, 
what  had  I  seen,  though  I  had  explored  the 
whole  Beylek,  but  Roman  monuments  and 
memorials  of  its  dominion  ? 

The  only  remains  of  any  sort  which  exist  of 
the  Africans,  or  the  Phcenician  colony,  are 
found  solely  at  Carthage,  Dukkah,  Ghabs,  Jer- 
beh,  Maghrawa,  Leyhs,  Esbeebah,  and  perhaps 
at  the  Waled  Ayar  and  Kaf.  But  even  at  these 
places  how  trifling  are  they  ! 

To  future  travellers  in  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritories, I  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity,  if 
at  leant  they  wish  to  investigate  with  hopes  of 
success,  of  studying  Phoenician  as  far  as  it  can 
be  studied,  by  means  of  the  cognate  languages 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  From  the  derivation  of 
names  also,  much  doubtless  might  he  learned. 

With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  language  of 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  we  know  that  the 
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Kobtylet  of  certain  districts  spsak  two  dialeels» 
cmlled  the  Showesh  and  the  ShiUah,  whidi  aie 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Numidian  or 
Mauritanic ;  and  Mordekan  Najjar,  an  intdli- 
gent  and  well-tnfomied  Hebrew  resident  at 
Tunis,  compiled  a  few  years  ago,  by  order  of 
the  Dutch  government,  a  dicticmarjr  of  the 
former.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  bsen 
published,  but  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  seen  in  MS. 
in  some  one  of  the  public  libraries  of  Belgium 
or  Holland. 

Two  tribes  of  Arabs  occupjring  the  territory 
near  the  Tripoleen  frontier  speak  Coptic :  a 
circumstance  confirming  the  traditions  current 
in  the  Jereed,  of  the  occupation  of  that  country 
by  Egyptian  forces. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  pages  without  stating 
that  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  publish  so 
trifling  and  incomplete  a  work,  were  it  not  that 
the  part  of  Barbary  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  is  little  known ;  and  though  unprepared 
to  make  the  tour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
my  account  of  it  eminently  worthy  of  the  geo- 
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graphical  and  antiquarian  reader,  I  yet  thought 
that  some  slight  information  might  be  derived 
from  itB  perusal,  and  that,  at  all  events,  from 
showing  the  facility  of  penetrating  into  these 
regions,  other  travellers  might  be  induced  to  visit 
and  describe  them  more  perfectly. 
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The  price  of  a  passage  from  Marseilles  to 
Algiers  is  from  thirty-fiye  to  forty  francs, 
to  which  must  be  added  two  francs  a  day  for 
rations.  Fifteen  francs  is  paid  for  the  freight 
of  every  one  thousand  kilograms,  and  goods 
are  insured  at  one  and  a-half  per  cent. 


Prices  in  the  Market  of  Algiers  on  the  20M  of 

Juiy,  1832. 


/V".  c. 

Wheat 

.    9  69  for  every  60  litres. 

Barley     . 

.    4  65 

lk;ans 

.     3  98 

Oil 

.     9  48  fur  every  16  litres. 

Potatoes 

.    6     0  for  every  54  kilograms 

Hay 

.14    0  for  100  metricaJ  kilom 

Straw 

•    8    0 

Number  of  Animafs  killed  at  the  Abattoir  from 
the  20th  to  the  2Gth  of  July y  both  inclusive. 


Bulls 
Oxen 


6 


Cows  and  calves     •      4i 
Sheep  and  goats     .     95 1 
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LiST  of  Vessels  which  arrived  at^  or  sailed 
from  the  Port  of  Algiers^  during  the  month 
of  June,  1832. 


Natioiu. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

French 

10 

22 

English       .        .        .        , 

4 

4 

Spanish 

4 

4 

Moorish 

18 

0 

Sardinian 

4 

8 

Austrian 

4 

7 

Tuscan 

2 

4 

Nei^politan    . 

4 

6 

Roman 

0 

2 

Greek 

2 

1 

62 

58 

o2 
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Spanish  dollars,  called  duros^  and  the  Algmne 
coin    called    bonjoo^   eqaivalent    to  one   fnmc 

eighty-six  centimes. 


Strttigih   of  the  French 

in  1832. 


ne  Arwnf 


(General  staff,  staff  of  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  intendance  mili- 
tairc  .... 

Medical  department 

Commissariat,     (^uartcr-master-ge 
neral's  department,  &c. 

( lens-d'armes 

Cavalry        .        .  .        . 

Infantry 

Artillery  and  engineers 

Train  and  artificers 

Veterans 

Zouaves  .... 

Auxiliary  Turks 

Total    . 


OAeers  *  Mei 

u     Hqim 

» 

116 

217 

339 

131 

236 

55 

155 

50 

2,469 

1,180 

15,276 

119 

2,925 

570 

1,943 

345 

152 

-. 

895 

— 

504 

133 

25,010 


2,eoo 


Births  and  Deaths  of  Christians. 


Rirths 
Deaths 


136 
893 


^^^^^H^^l 

K^                  J 

395        ^H 

Schools  at  Algiers.                               ^^| 

SchaalL                                               ^^H 

For  Muhammedans               .    96            315                   ^^| 

Christians       ...      3            114                  ^^^| 

Jem                                                          430                     ^^H 

Prices  of  Provisions.                              ^^H 

The  prices  of  provisions  have,  since  the  con-     ^^^H 

truest  of  Algiers,  increased  ina  verygreatd^Tee,       ^^| 

as  will  be  seen  by  the  fullowing  statement : —          ^^| 

laao.                                 ^^^1 

c.                       ^^H 

An  ox                 ....      18     0               55     0              ^^1 

A  duck 

^^H 

Ass-loEid  of  wood     . 

0  75              1  50           ^^H 

of  charcoal    . 

3  »       H 

A  goat    .... 

a  50                         ^^H 

Lemons,  the  hundred    . 

0  60           a  30         ^^H 

Figs,  the  ei^teen  ounces 

0  ao         ^^H 

Oil,  sixteen  litres     . 

14    u          ^^1 

A  sheep 

13    0          ^^H 

Eggs,  (be  hundred  . 

1  10                               ^^1 

Potatoes,  the  quintal    . 

a  50                         ^^1 

Fowls,  the  cotjple    . 

0  50                                        ^^H 

A  cow  and  call'    . 

40      0              60     0               ^^M 
50     0           300     0            ^^H 

1          A  draught  horse 
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Ships  that  have  entered  Algiers  from  1st  of 
August,  1831,  to  Ist  of  July,  1838. 


No.  «f  Skips. 

TouMg*. 

Mcft. 

French 

.     187 

21»S11 

1,428 

English 

14 

1,847 

196 

Of  other  nations    . 

.     999 

SO,789 

8,653 

Total  .     600  59,847  4^917 


Value  of  Imports  and  Ejtports  in  Francs, 

Imporm  frum  Export*  to 

France  .              .     3,891,18'J  631,746 

England  .         .       837,14'2  4,412 

lUly     .  .1,168,157  99,335 

Spain  .                            108,726  18,404 

Tunis  .              .        112,935  18,789 

Sweden  .        .                    9,700                    

Total  value  of  imports     .    6,127,870 
of  txjKirts       .        772,679 


Diftcrence      .     .     5,355,191 

The  Customs  produced  last  year  4>50,OOOfr., 
but  this  year,  (1832,)  it  is  expected  they  will 
amount  to  650,000  fr. 
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Ah  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no 
correct  copy  of  the  Treaty  concluded  between 
the  Fi-ench  and  Algerine  forces,  has  as  yet 
been  published,  I  shall  give  one  taken  from  the 
original  document,  signed  by  General  Bour. 
mont,  and  ratified  by  the  Day's  seal. 


Convention  entre  le  Giniral-en-Clief  de  I'Armte 
Frangake,  et  Son  Alteaae  le  Dey  d'Mger. 

Le  fort  de  la  Cassauba,  tous  les  autres  forts 
qui  dependent  d'Alger,  et  leport  de  cette  ville, 
seront  remis  aux  troupes  Fran^atses  ce  matin  a 
10  hcures. 

Le  GcnLTal-en-Chef  de  I'armce  Frantjaise 
s'engage  envera  son  Altojsc  le  Dey  d'Alger  iL 
lui  laisser  sa  libcrtt;,  et  la  possession  de  toutes 
ses  rich  esses  person  el  les. 

Le  Dey  sera  libre  de  se  retirer  avec  sa  fa- 
mille  et  ses  richesses  particuli^res  dans  le  lieu 
qu'il  fixera ;  et  tant  qu'il  restera  i  Alger,  il  y 
sera,  lui  et  toute  sa  famille,  sous  la  protection 
du  general-en -chef  de  rarniee  Fran^aise ;  une 
garde  garantira  la  suretL-  de  sa  personne  et 
ceile  de  sa  famille. 

Le  gent^ral-en-chef  assure  ^  tous  les  soldats 
o5 
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(le  la  milice  let  mfimea  avanhiges  cf  Im  mtee 
protection. 

I/exercice  de  U  religion  Mahometane  resten 
libre;  la  liberte  des  habitants  de  toutes  ki 
claates,  leur  religion,  leurs  propri^t^  kur 
commerce,  et  leur  industrie  ne  recsevront  aucaoe 
atteinte ;  leur  femmes  seront  reapecteeo. 

Le  guneral-en-chef  en  prend  rengagement 
sur  llionneur. 

L'echange  de  cette  convention  sera  fiute 
avant  10  heures  ce  matin,  et  les  troupes 
FranYaisi'8  entreront  aiissitut  apri^s  dans  la 
Cassauba,  et  successivement  dans  tons  les  forts 
de  la  ville  et  de  la  niarino. 

All  camp  devnnt  Alger,  le  cinq  Juillet,  Mille 
hiiit  cent  trente. 

(Signc)  C*'.  DK   UouaMOKT. 

Soil  <ir  Seal  of  the 

the  Dry.  Frvncb  Anas. 

This  part  is  staincM]  with  blood,  the 
Dcy  havini;  rrci-ivcU  a  slight  wound 
un  one  of  his  fingers. 

Our  consul-general,  Mr.  St.  John,  was  the 
mediator  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and, 
contrary  to  what  has  hitherto  been  stated,  was 


the  person  who  smoothed  the  existing  didicul- 
ties,  and  caused  the  above  Treaty  to  be  ap- 
proved of,  and  ratified  by  both  parties;  and 
he,  in  fact,  is  at  this  moment  in  possession  uf 
the  original  document,  which  was  signed  in  his 
presence  by  General  Bourmont,  at  his  head- 
quarters, in  front  of  Sultan  Kalaahsi,  and  after- 
wards ratified  by  Husseyn  Pasha. 


List  of  Vessels  which  entered  ond  sailed  from 
the  Goletta,  or  Port  of  Tunis,  from  the  \st 
of  January,  1832,  to  \st  of  January,  1833. 


English 
French 
Othoman 

Tuniseen 
Tnpoleen 

Sardinian 
Spanisli 
AualriaD 
Neapolitan 

Russian 
Ionian 
Greek 
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In  this  list,  the  Moorish  ooasdng  Tessds 
are  not  included.  It  will,  however,  be  seen, 
that  England  stands  only  fifth  io  the  list,  by 
the  number  of  her  vessels  which  trade  with 
Tunis ;  and  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  home 
in  mind,  that  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  which  arrive,  bearing  the 
British  colours,  belong  to  Malta. 


Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Duke 
of  Korigo^  in  answer  to  one  trhich  I  had 
written  to  Mr,  St,  John^  the  agent  and  con- 
sul-gtneral  of  England  at  Algiers^  respecting 
the  treatment  I  had  experienced  from  the 
General  commanding  at  Bona. 

Alger,  29  Aout,  1839. 
Mylord, 
Jc  vions  de  reccvoir  do  Monsieur  St.  John 
Ics  penibles  details  de  raccueil  que  vous  avez 
trouv^*  a  Hone.  J'^uvais  dcja  re^u  du  commis- 
saire  gi'niTal  de  cettc  ville,  a  peu  pr^s,  les  memes 
renscignemens  sur  ce  qui  sY'tait  passe  lors  de 
votre  arrivec,  et  jVn  avais  etc  tr^s  afflige;  je 
vous  prie  de  Ic  croire,  je  n*ai  pas  manque  d^en 
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ccrire  neltcment  ma  fa^on  de  penser,  au  general 
commandant,  parceque  je  trouve  qu'aucune 
raison,  mCme  celle  de  suTete,  qui  n'a  pas  ^le 
alleguee,  ne  justifiait  les  procf-di5s  dont  on  a 
us^  envers  vous  et  voire  chnniiante  fatnille. 
Si  les  regrels  qu'a  laisses  h  Alger  son  trop 
tourt  sejour,  jieuvent  la  dedommager  de  I'ac- 
cueil  qu'elle  a  rencontre  «i  Bone,  rieii  ne  doit 
uiantiuer  u  sa  satisfaction.  Jl-  vous  prie,  my- 
lord,  de  vouloir  bieti  lui  faire  agreer  mcs  ex- 
cuses de  la  reception  pen  polie  qu'elle  a  eue 
dans  un  des  arrondissemens  de  mon  commande- 
meot,  et  d'etre  persuadt;  ainsi  qu*elle,  du  bon- 
heur  que  je  trouverais  ii  saisir  I'occasiun  de  la 
lui  faire  oublicr. 

Soyez  assez  bon  pour  agrwr  de  nouveau 
Tassurancc  de  mes  respects  pour  lea  dairies,  et 
de  ma  plus  liauEe  consideralion  pour  vous. 

(Signe)         Le  Due  de  Rovicg. 

Sir  Greoville  Temple. 


SOS 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. 


2- 


On  a  Sarcophagtis  at  At  Suleyman. 

Susa.  RVM^DORO    .    . 

ET    MATR1    KI 
VOTVM    8VO 
RVM    DIGKI 

B^  I  B%      •      •      • 


a 

At  Nabel. 

M    AVHELIO    M...ARNEN 
SERAKOCV  AEDILES  £1  DD 
SIGNATOQ    PROVIKCIA 
AECRETAB  CIVILI  PA 
TRONO  TR  PP 


On  llie  Site  of  Neapolis,  near  the  present  town 
ofNabel. 


RO  L'OKSa   MAni . . 
.    KDICICVSI  ..  ■ 
ARIVS  RVSTICV  .  .  ! 
PHIUVS  BECVHDO 


.  .  COKLLlVa  LAKTI^I 

LABTVS    EI 
M  .  CAELIVS    SVLLAE    F 

PACATVa    ARD 
aVFEBO  VANTITATKM 
RX  MVLTIS  RKUACI  MALI 
RATANIA  DE  BVO  EROGATA 
PECVSIA    P08VERVST 
L.  D  .  D.  D  . 


MEHORIAEU  MTUlSt 
<:L0DIANI  Die  AVGVRI 
HOUIKI    BONO    OVIDtO 
DENSIEB    lAM   KNIOSV 
AD    RKMVNBKANDOS    CV 
RIAESCTHK    AKDILES 
HE  IN  RKNOVATO  BEtoV 
REMEIVS  El  ANC  STATV 
AM  IDEM  CVRBV  A  PECVXI 
A   P    .    .    .    YER    . 


7. 
IMP.CAESAHI 
M  .  AVRELIO  KA 
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Ji  Kurba — Cumbis. 

M  .  APPVLEIO 

P  .  81LIO  .  COS 

CN  .  DOMITIO 

MALCHIONl 

OVO  VIB  QVIN 

L  .  8EBTOBIV8  .  A  ....  A 

L  .  VITRVVIV8  .  ALEXAK 

AED 
PLVTEVM  .  PERPETV 
8CIIOLA8II  .  I 
.    .    OBOLOGIV    .    . 
.    .    M  .  MVN    .    . 
•      •      P   •    • 


9. 
jif  Sidi  Daood — Misua, 

a  .  MVCIVS  .  LEZ 
BIVS    IIIC    SITVS 
EST    VIXIT    PIE 
AXNI8  .  LXXXXVIII  . 


APPEKDITt. 


M  Tunis,  in  Ihe  Capuchin  Convent. 


UBXKESCK VAK  .  . 

xxvim^Ti    ....  Nxi  . . 

ENCEKTESIUARVNIDESTF  .  . 
MAE  BYZACENAB  FACtO  5ECVN  .  . 
CENTVNA  AESTIVAS  8ECVNDVS  ,  . 
MITI8  NOMINETMV^IUIC  .  .  . 
IISACRAMIVS  .  .  .  NEMOTV  .  . 
SIUISTOll TS  .  . 


11. 

On  a  Column,  forming  the  eide  of  the  gate  of  a 
private  house.  (Since  I  copied  it,  it  has  been 
injured  by  some  Franks.  ) 

.....  CAESAB  .... 
.  .  .  RVSMASIMINVS  . .  . 

FELIX  AVG  GERMMAX  SAB  .  . 

MAR  MAX  SACICVS  UAX  SAR  .  . 

MAX  TUIB  tOTEST  111  IMP  .  . 

ClVIBTg  VERVS  MAKIMVS  .  . 

B  .  .  SSIMVa  CAES  PRINCEP  ■  - 

IVVENTVTIS  GERMMAX  ,  . 

HATMAKARTUAGINEM  .  . 
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VIAM  A    KAETHA6INK  .  • 

AD  FINES  KVMIDIAE  .  • 
.  .  GIAEIOKSAINCV  .  • 
.  •  APTAMADQVK  .  . 
.  .  EE8TITVBBTVT  .  . 

LXX 

11.  (a) 
On  a  pedestal  or  attar  near  the  Jamaa  es  Saheh- 

taba. 

LIBERO    FATEI 

AVG  . 
SACRUai  . 

12. 
At  Kreesh  el  Wad. 

.  .  HlCl  MAX  FIL.DIVI  M  .  ANTONINI  Pit  .  .  .  C£BR 

•  •  •  ICI8  •  • 
.  .  MA SPQRT  ....  VIBLl    LIBERIMIS 

13. 
LVSI  FORTVNATIAXI 
AKDILRS  KT  MVNE 
RARAR  .  .  TEM  DVO  VI 
RV  KT  MVKARA 

RIVS  . 
ACENSVIC  ESCVRTIO 
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14. 

ttL'il  BEMFVBLICAE  PIVS 

D.N. 

VIXIT    ANNia 

.  .  KLAVIO 

xxxxxvt 

.  .  VAI.ERIO 

HIS    SIMPER    IN    PACE 

At  Mjaz  el  Bab. 

15. 

16. 

.  .  VS  IVLIV8  SATVR  .  . 

U  .  M.  S. 

.  .  IRIKIVS  ATIFI  PBIN  .  .             AKN 

AEVS . 8A 

TVRNlNVa  ,  APPEt 

LIANVS   .  VIX  .  AN 

^^                                              Nia 

XXXI. H. 8. K 

17. 
At  Testoor. 

,  .  .  .  CIVIVH  8VORVM  . 
.  ATVISMARH0HEI8NSBXSET0  . 
.  .  ETQMEMMIORVFO  FORTY  . 
.  KVNT  AD  QVOBVM  REMVN  .  . 
.    ATRI  EORVM  ET  CAECILIAE    , 


la 

.    TRES  IN    FORO    PufiVIT 
.    FVBLICAS  .  AC  .  .  TIS   TBtflN 
.    ADLECIt  80EC  .  .  1BV8  CCII 
.    A  ARKAI 
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la 

.   .    .   O   8ARX 

.   .    AV   ATI8 

ANTONINV8 

PIUS    AVO  .  PAET 

HICV8  MAXI 

MV8  BBITTANICV8 

MAXIMV8  GEB 

MAKICV8  MA 

XIMV8  TEIB  •  .  . 

CIAE  POT  .  XIX 

COS  .  nil  .  PP  .  EESTITVIT 

LXXI. 

Tljerc  is  also  a  similar  stone,  with  the  number 

LX1X  at  the  bottom. 

20. 
Ji  Tunga. 

M   ANTONINI  PI  I  .  FIL 

AVG  ET  CASTRORVM  ET  8E  .  . 

RVM  THIGNICA  DEVOTVM 

21. 

IMP  .  CAE8  DIVI  MAG 
IVLIAE  .  .  .  AVG  MATBE 
IIERCVLEVM  FRVGI  , 


CAERERI  ATG  SAC 
FAfilVB  CALCILIVS 
FRAETEXTATVS  Fir 


.    .    BLtCA    MVNIC    .   . 
25. 

Jt  Tuburaook. 

.    .  M  AVRELI  KEVEBl  ALEXANDEI  PII 

.    .  MO  8ENATVS  ET  PATRIAE 

.   ,  LTIPLICATA  PEtVXIA  FECIT 

.    .  DECVUIONin.  ET  POFVLO 


ET  tiVMNASIVM  DEDIT 


.    .    PBOLIMCITATE  DDl 


.    AT  INSTAR  TEMFI    .    . 
.    A£PVLAS    VMIVE    .    . 
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30. 

AEDEMOVAX  L  BALAT1V8  HONOBAll 
RONI  EALIAE  VXOBIB  8VAE  88  liX  If  IIKEXT 
MVLTIFMCaTA     PECTKIA        KX      COLVIII    TOMKI 
BEPER 

31. 

&AI.VIS  DOMIMI8  K08TBI  XRI8TIAKI88I1IIS 
ET  lKVICTI88iafI8  IMPEBATOEIBVS 
1V8T1KO    ET    80F1A  ATGV8TI8  HAKC  MVNITIO- 

NEM 

TOMAS    EXCELLENTIflSIMVS    PREFECTVS  FELICl- 
TER  AEDIFICAVIT 

32. 

OACILLI   OCT  PAPIRIVS 

IVS  COVE  PROCAN 

.    .    ON  AT  AVGGG  NN 

.    lENSlVM   PROC 

RES  TIIEATRI   POMP 

.    ISCADVOCATO  COD 

ARI  8TATIOKIS  HERED 

TIVM  Kl  COIIAEUENTIVM    .    . 

LAVRENTINVM  VICO  AGVSTNORVM 

RACKRUOTI  LAVRENTIVM 

CAM    .    .   .    ATIVM    EKSP 


MVNICiri  SEVEBIAUI 
.    .   .    NANLIR  THIRnvaB 
PATAONO 


34. 

.    GARA    , 


t 


At  Dugga — Thugga. 
36. 

IHP  CAEG   PLICINIO  GALLIEXO  GER 
KAXICO  PIO  FELICI  AVf.  .  P  .  P  .  P  .  MAS 
TUB  .  F  .  \I  .  IMF  .  X  .  COS  .   1111  .  DI31CV  PROCOS 
RESP  .  rOl.  .  LICINIAE  .  SEFT  .  AVRFL  .  ALFX  . 
THVCG  .  DIVOTANTA  KTHINI  MAIESTATl 
0VETIV5. 


IMP  .  CAES  .  DIVI  ATITONIMI  HAGN 
M  .  AVRELIO  SEVEEO  ALEXAND  .  . 
PONTIFICI  MAXIMO  TRIDVKICI  ,  . 
ET  CA6TROHVM  ET  SENATV9  ET  PA 
L.t.VM    LtBERVM    TUVGGA    . 
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3a 

.  .  •  VII  .  IMF  •  CAE8  •  D  •  • 
•  .  CI  ANTOSINl  Pit  FELICIS 
.  .  8IN1A  HEBMIOKATISIM  .  . 


aa 

D.  M.  S. 

OPFIT8 

IfACmiKTl 

V  .  p  .  A .  xnr 


4a 

IMP  .  CAE8  .  OIVl  AN  .  . 
FII  PILIO  DIVI  8EPT  •  . 
HAVE  FIL  8EVEEO  AI  .. 
.  .  I  AVG  .  PP .  PONTIFI  .  , 

41. 

IMP  CAKS  DIVI 
KKRVAK  NKPOTI 
TRAIAXl  DACICI 
PARTIIICI  FIL  TRAIA 
NO  IIADRIAKO  AVG 
PONT  .  MAX  .  TRIBVN  . 
POTESTATE  COS . II  .  PP. 
CIV  IT  .  THVGGA  DD  .  PP  . 


42. 

D  .  M  .  S  . 
C  .  MATTI 
V8  PVLLAI 


IIVIVB,FEI,IX    CVPITIANVS    MELLITV5    HOC     ME- 

SOLAK 
VU    MIHI   F.T    VIBJAE  ROGATAE  UXOBI  VI&I8QUE 

NOBIS 
■IVIS    fOSTEniTATIQVE    NOSTBAE    ET  IJJ  MEMO- 

:VPIT1  PATHIB  KT  VEMVSTAE  MIRIS  OPTIMOBVM 
PARENTIVM  INSTITUIT  ET  DEDJC. 


VITBAHIS  SEBTACUIS  BT  AMDKTM  OBIATVORVM 

TBISTIS  INOPS  CVBAVIS  T£  THALIATENSI 

NOV  MANVS  IDALJA  LASCIVIAT  IMPKOBA  VIBGA 

XICE  LVAT  ANTE  TVOS  LVCIDA  PALLA  PEDKS 

IVLIVS  HOC  FECI  MILLJIVS  QVI VOCOHOIIM 

rvPtTO  PATRI  MATEI  VEKVSTAEMIAE 

ME      POSVI      CONSVGE      MO.UEM      MIHI      IVVCTA- 

BOCATU 
VISIT  IN    AETEHNVM  tONOITA  PAMA  LOCI 

VIXIMVS  AD  SATIEM  FIETATKU  IMPII  TT  HVSAH 
PRAKSTITIMVS  SVBOLEM  FEMIKBAH  DVPLICEM 
VOS     avoaVE     ftVI    TEUITta    VEHSVS    ET     FACIA 

PKODATIS 

VOL.  II.  f 
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DISCITESIC  VESTROS  liERITOSANCIRE  PARENTES 
VITEGLAERIA   NEIX  COLEREM  TITVLOSQ   RELIN- 

QVAM 
VIVO  SVI  HOC  FACEREM  TATA  DEDERE  MIHI 
IVMVS  HOC  PETO  KVNC  A    T£  DOMIKATOR  AVER- 

XICVM 
MORIAR     MAKIBVS     VI     JACEANT     OSSA     QVIETA 

MIHI. 

On  the  Temple  at  Dukka. 

lOVI   OPTIMO NERKAE    AVG    SACRVM 

ERI  AVG  ARMENIA  COK 

IMPLEX  REGI  I.I.I  ANVS  S.  P.  F. 

45. 

L  .  MARCIVS.  SIMPLEX  .  ET  .  L  .  MAR 
CIVS .  SIMPLEX  .  REGILLIAN'VS  .  8  .  P  .  F  . 


Sepulchral  Inscriptions. 


46. 


D . M. S . 
CEFALO 

NIVS 
SPKUTVS 
P.V.A.LXXl 

H.  S.  £ 


I)  .  M  .  S  . 

CEPIA 

FORTV 

NATA 

P.V.A.XIV 

II.  S.  E. 


Vl-PENDIX. 

a 

47. 

4a 

U.  M.  s. 

D.  M.  8. 

IVLIAIALLA 

(1.SAI.LDST1 

•lA  VIXIT  AN 

VS  ADIVTOS 

On  another  Temple. 
49. 

..  .    INIATA    PAGVS    ET  .  .  . 
.  OTI  NOTACINTA    MILLBNMV 


I 


Among  the  inscriptions  collected  by  nie,  some 
are  in  Punic,  and  some  in  characters  unknown 
to  me,  bul  probably  the  old  African ;  and  as 
I  have  not  had  the  opjwrtutiity  of  showing  them 
to  any  persons  conviTsant  with  those  languages, 
I  am  unable  not  only  to  give  a  translation,  but 
even  to  name  the  language  to  which  some  of 
them  belong.  Of  these  inscriptions,  the  only 
could  even  read,  is  that  in  Punic  cha- 
racters, marked  in  the  annexed  lithograph  No. 
p2 
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50  ;  this  I  read  as  follows ; — ^merely,  howerer, 
gi\ing  the  value  of  each  Punic  letter,  and  not 
attempting  to  force  them  into  connected  and 
intelligible  words  (hut  of  five  of  the  characters 
I  know  nothing.) 


1?  p  TTO     p  TTw  non 
n  •may  p  nnnay  ousno  pn 

y  p  THD    na  p-TK  p  TOZP 
3        DID  p  mDO 

nnK     D  KD  pn^^  ^2dd  inno  jinni 

The  inscription  apparently  relates  to  the 
genealogy  of  some  person,  for  we  often  meet 
with  a  word,  (see  lithograph,  a,)  which  evi- 
dently is  e(|iiivalent  to  p,  "  the  son.*^  There 
are  also  sevi-ral  proper  names.  The  only  other 
words  to  which  1  have  thought  I  could  attach 
A  meaning,  are  those  markwl  in  the  lithograph 
/;  to  7.  Those  I  would  translate  "  to  yim'^ — 
**  */ie  paHHeiT' — "  my  servanty  (a  Chaldaic  in- 
flexion)— **  he  destroyed y'*  or  "  overthrew^" — (or 
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if  rt-ad  with  a  final  R  instead  of  a  D,  "  be 
kept^  or  "  watched") — "  the  son  of  our  loee" — 
"  like  those" — "and  the  daughter,"  —  (from 
Chaklaic) — "a  burden" — "  to  bring  forth" — 
"you" — "  he  strengthened'  —  "  all  of  us" — 
"confusion" — "Tyre;"  (a  Chaldaic  inflec- 
tion)—and  ''  that"  As  however  1  liavi'  never 
paid  Diu<:U  attention  to  this  branch  of  study,  I 
leave  to  the  learned  the  task  of  deciphering  the- 
inscription. 


I 


Jt  Eja/i.     Atfbiensia. 
53. 


MAGNIS    INVICTIS    SOUO  .  NKN!}  .  ntOCLETlA  .  . 

HAXIMIANO  PERPETVVS  AVGG  ET 
rOKSTANT   ....  MAXIMIA^'0  NOBB  CAESARIBVfi 
EESPVBLICA  MV.VIiIPlI  AGBIENSIVM    DIOICANTI 
M   IVL  ....   PROCONS  ...  PA  MAIESTATE   FORV.M 

OICATO. 

53. 
.  .  l.tAM  V.r  MAXlMIXIAS'l    Fl.  . 
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54. 


EX    TE8TAXRNTO    OC 


56. 


.  .  .  .  lODl  BEPTIMIAE    BINI    CAE8  .  . 


56. 


D.  M.S. 

OMORAS1V8.FK 

L1CIANUS.ANNM 

ANVS.P.V.A.L. 

VXOR  MARITO 
AMANTISSIMO 
IVVODIl 


57. 
n.  M.  s. 

CAF.C1LIA 
FORTVNA 
TA.P.V.A.V. 
LXXXII 
H.  &£. 


58. 

D.  M.  S. 

MlNNVs 

IVSTUS 

P.V.AX.XXV 

■1.  S.  r.» 


59. 

D.  M.  S. 
CARSINIT10 
HONORATI 
.VICTORIA.P.V 
A.LXII.  H.8.E. 


60. 


MAC1R  IM 
ILCONIS  AD 
DISMVNES 
EDO....A.LXX 


61. 

•  •  . .  SACK 
.  .  .  ARTIXIVS 
VARIVS.  D.K.S. 
FKCIT 


.  pglNCIPVM  IVVENTVT.  .  .  PO  .  ■  . 

.  JIA    PKOVISIONE  VNA   CVM  AHSIDVS   KT  P. 


,  ATRIS    CASTRO  . 


.01    DlVl    MAUMI    AVTO  . 


.  EDOMN  .  .  .  .   PBINCIPI 

.  SVA   PECV  .  .  .  .  PECVJJIA 


66. 


.    C    .   .    AEI    ROMAN    . 
.    Nl    ET    LAV    .    ■ 
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©7. 


en. 


D.  M.  8. 

i>.ii.a 

D.11.8. 

GAMV 

A    IIVLLI 

M.AKTOXIVS 

LLIVB 

A.-CIO 

favstiaxvs 

DONA 

EIKO.P.V 

KKP08    PIE 

TIAN 

ANNIS 

VIX.AKNI8 

V8.P.V. 

XV.D.11. 

XLIIII.M.Vri. 

AMNIS 

H.8.E 

o.xy.H.s.£ 

S.XXII 

M.iirr.D 

■  •   •    »• 

II.  8.   E 

69. 

70. 

71. 

M.A  .  .  . 

D.  M.  S 

MARIV  .  . 

MIVNIVS  V. 

•  ■ 

TVRXIA 

P 

.  . .  ORMACVIA 

TORXIAXA 

FILIP.LXVIIl 

•  •    S*  "•   V  •  A» 

V. 

V.A.LIIl 

PATRi  trista: 

H      .  .  AS . . 

«•  S*  E» 

.  .  IS    SIM  .  . 

72. 


D.  M.  S. 
AELIA  GAILET 
TA.PIE.V.A 
XXXIII.  M. 

nil 


p^   1 

1 

1 

^^ 

^^H 

F 

32t      ^^^1 

^L 

^H 

T.KKNIVS                   D.  M.  S.                            ^^^H 

^^        C.COSCONl 

UOMITIVS                   ^^H 

^1       TS.VIC 

^^^1 

■    ,o>.... 

^^^H 

■     >.v.. 

^^^^^^M 

^1       U.B.  E. 

^^H 

1 

At                                  ^^^^^H 

76. 

^^^^B 

IMP    CAKS    .    . 

^^H 

TtE    AVG 

PKOCOB    .   .                       ^^^1 

POT    ...    . 

TESTAMENTO  .    .         ^^H 

LAC1>KEN    .    . 

.    .    .    IPEN8AE    OPERI    .    .           ^^^| 

PBO    COS    .    .    . 

^^^H 

EFVLOa    .    .    . 

^^^1 

EX   CAS    .    .    . 

^^^^^H 

NI8    TAC    .    ,    . 

^^^^^^M 

BNDAI    .    .    . 

^^^^^^^ 

LEG.III    .    .    . 

^^^^M 

CIX 

^^^1 

Another,  (No 

78,)  is  giv«n  in  the  lithograph.        ^^^| 

^^1 
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Ji  Te/emeen. 
79. 

SEX  •  COCCXIO  TIBIANO 
PIO  COS  PROVINCIAE  AF 
PATROKO. .  M  .  DD  •  PP. 


On  the  Rocks  tiear  Keerez, 
80 

MA  .  DDS  .  LACVS  PPO 
rONSACRATIO 


81. 


SILVANO 
MERCVBIO 


Jt  Ghafaah. 


H.AVBELIVe  CAES    I PLIFtCAKK.BE.. 

ANTONINVS  FBON SOFI BUS  CONS.. 

pivs  AvevBTva  vs.xxv 

PART.MAX.  CVUEA   BUS 

BUIT.IIAX.GEBU.  PVKINIO- 


VIXtT  .  NXIS    XLI    AXTit 
XXXXV.OBIIT    .    .    .    XXXII 
UERITI    FftlGERVNT 

ivs  ric XI 

CIVL  .  .  .  .  V8  BT  CIV 
IVS  CONVtEO  LEOBTIS 
KT    DVLCI8    CIV 
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Another  found  at  Ghafsuh,  (No.  86,)  is  litho- 
graphed. 


87. 

•.TKMPOBIII.PII8.8ITO 
..NEMEX  CELLS  III 
..MVar  FKL1C18...8I 


88.* 

.  .  AQVAE . . 
..VNIV..       ..  AFEC  . 
. .  SACRVM  •  . 

.  . 8VA    FECV  .  . 
.  •  CAVIT  .  . 
.  .  IMP.  IIT.  SS  •  . 


At  Feriana, 
89. 


.   .   .    ANTOKI 
NVS    PIV8    AVG 
PARTIC  .  MAX  .  BRIT 
MAX  .G£RM  .  MAX 
TRIB  .  POT    ...    IX 
Ill 


*  No.  88  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  aiid  tlic  words 
did  not  perhaps  stand  originally  in  the  order  I  have  placed 
them.  In  this  I  was  solely  guided  by  the  shape  of  the 
fragments. 


At  Boo-daorokho. 


90. 

DIS  MANIBDS  HKXl 
LVS  .  F  .  L.  ftNTONtVi 
MABCHIAMV9    MI 
LEO    VIXIT    ANNIS 
XX\KII  ,  M  .  .  .  .  X 
PtA    HATEB    .   .    . 
.   .    .    UENl}   .   .    . 


VS8VC10N 
BOCOSCVI 
ER    TYBANNV 

ET    VICI5JOS 


'  Ayedrah- 


IMP.  CAES,  L.  SEI'TIMIO  .  SEVERO  .   PEBTINACl   . 

AVC  .  f  .  M  . 
TBIB  .   POT  .  ni  .  lUl'  .   V    .  COS  .  II  .  P  .   !■  .    PAR- 

THICO  ABA 
BICO  .  ET  .  PARTHICO  .  AZtABEN'ICO  .  DD  .  PP. 
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9a 


IMP . CAES. L . S£  .  .  . 


.    .      MP 
.    .    .    PP 


94. 


D  .  M  .  S. 
AVFIDIVS 
MARIVS 
CA8TVLV8 
VIX  .  AN  .  XXV 
H  •  5  •  E  • 
PATER    PIVS 
EREX1T 


QIJIR    MARCELLV 
VIX  .  AN  .  XXXIII 


95. 


.    .    .    .    ERETAl'E 

SATVRNINA 
L  .  CORN'ELJ  .   V  ERR  IS 
VIX  .   AN'  .    XX 


96. 

D.  M  .  S 
P.  RVTILIVS.P.  F.    \     VIR    VITALlS 
VIX  .  ANN.XXXVIII 

li  •  S  •    r<  • 


97. 


.  ,    PALLAIX    . 


98. 

siA 


X 


■ 

TT 

1 

"^ 

^^ 

1 

P 
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99- 

100 

■ 

DIS    MASIB    SACR 

D.M 

.s 

^1 

L 

CAKLivs  .  EPicvavs  PIVS 

MANILIA 

^^M 

V 

X.  ANN.  XXXII 

.HEN.  VI 

NA 

IXIT. 

^H 

H.  a.F 

NIS 

xsxx 

^H 

r 

CAELIVS  .  SVMISIANVS 
FBATai    OPTIMO 

M 

101. 

D  .H.B 

102 

■ 

M  .CAELIVS 

FLAVIA    8ECVBE 

P.  F  .  . 

.  ARN 

^H 

« 

VIXIT.ANNIS 

xvm 

ftVAURATVS 

^H 

HlC  SITVS 

M 

„:.; 

E. 

L 

103. 

■ 

^^M 

■ 

1 

DIS.M. 

1 

^^H 

■ 

1 

VESTA .  ISE 

, 

1 

^^H 

CA  .  VIXIT 

1 

^^^^1 

^^1 

I 

AN .  XVI  n 

1 

^^^^1 

^^H 

1 

MEN   DVO. 

D. XIV. 

^^^1 

k 

MATER . H 

J 

1 
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At  Thala. 
104. 

SALYIS  .  £T  .  IMPERANTl 
RVS  .  DD  .  NN  .  DIOCLETIAKO 
KT  .  MAXIMINIO  .  INV  .  AVG  . 
DAMVLIEX  .  VICTOR    N    >J[     FI  .   P.  P  . 
EX  LIBERALITATIS    VAPORTC    D  .  SE 

105. 

BERECB 
ALYVRI 
VIXIT.  AM  .  . 
H  .  S  •  £  • 


At  Kazareen  (Scillitana.) 


106. 

MILITAVIT  .  L  .  ANNIS    .   IV  .  IN  .   LEG  .   Ill  .  A 
LABUAR  .  TESSER  .  OPTIO  .  SIGNIF 
FACTVS  .  EX  .  SVFFRAGIO  .  LEG  .  IV  . 
MILITAVIT  (/  LEG  .  II.     FAL  .  q  LEG  .  VII  . 
(/  LEG  .  I  .  MIL  .  q  LEG  X  .  GEM  .  (/  LEG  II   . 


Y  LKC  .  11  .  PAK  .  I]  t,¥.G  .   I  .  ADIVTRIL'IS 
rOKHtCVTVS  ■  OK  ■  VIBTVTEM  . 
IH    EXPEDITIONEM  .     PARTMICAM  . 
COBONAM  .  MYRALEM  .  VALLABEM  . 
TOKQVES    ET  .  PHALARUS  .  EGIT    IN  . 
DIEM  .  OPERIS  .  PEBFKCTJ  .  AMNOS  .  LXXX. 

aiBl  .   £T  . 
CLAVDIAB  .  MARCtAE  .  CAPITDLINAE  . 
COKIVCI  .  KARTSSIUAE  .  aVAE  .  AGIT  . 
1J4    DIEM  .  UPEKIS  .  PERFECTI  . 

ANKOS  .  LXV  .  ET  . 
M  .   PETRONIO  .  FORTVNATO  .  FILIO  ■ 
MILITAVIT  .  ANN  .  VI  .  ^  LEO  .  XVIII  .  PRIMIG. 
LEG  .  II  .  AVG  .  VISIT  .  AKN  .  XXSV  . 
CVl    FORTVNATUS  ,  ET  ,  KfARCIA  .  PABENTES  . 
KARISSIMO  .  MEMORIAM  .   FKCEHVNT. 


TVMtSCAB  aVAMTIS  VITA  .  .  .  EDVXERIT  ANNIS 
AME  NOV  DtSCKS  TITVLV  .  .  .  BITAEIA  DICAT 
VOCI    PHAEPOSITVS  NO..  .   EO  VIDE  SVPERIESTAT 
INDE  TIBt  SI  FORTE  LIBI  .  .  .  RCVBRERE  CVNCTA 
ASFICK  DICEMV8  OV CEMOLE3 
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10& 
M.  FLAVIVS  8E 
CVNDVS  FILIVS 
F£aT 

I.  FLAVIO  8ECVN 

DO  PATRITIO 
VIXIT.  ANN.  CXII.  H.S.E. 
FLAVIAE  VRBANAE 
MATRI  PIAE  VIX. 
ANN.  CV.  H.S.K. 
ET  SEO'NDAE  SO 
RORl.  V.  A.  XXII.  II.S.E. 
ET  MARCF.LLO  FRA 
TRI.  P.  V.  A.  XX.  H.S.E. 
HI.  MARTIAL!  FRATR. 
PATILA.  XII.  V.  A.  XXXV.  H.S.E. 
FL.  SPERATAE  SORO 
RI.  P.  V.  A.  XXXVIII.  1I.S.E. 
AEMIUAE.  SEX.  FIL. 
PACATAE  VXORI.  PIAE 
FLAMIMCAE  PERP. 
VIX.  AN.  LI  1 1.  H.&E. 
TELAVIVS  TEILIVS 
PAP  SEC\'NDVS  IPSE 
FLAMEN.  PERP.  VIX. 
AN.  LX.  H.S.E. 


AITEXDIX. 


FL.  T.  FILIAE  PACATAE  FLA 

ItlNICAE.  PERP.  COL.  THE 

LEPT.  FILIAE  N.  LIBEBAM 

TEB.  STATVAM  POSVIT. 

V.  A.  XV.  H.  X.  M.  5.£. 

.  .  .  FRAT.  ET  SECVNDI 

VXOH  PIA  VIX.  AX.  LXXXVIII.  B 


F.  FAVSTINA 
PIA.  VIX.  AN. 
XXXVir.  B.S.E. 
Tl.  FL.  FAVSmSV 
ET  FL.  VICTORIA 
PAItEN'TES  PO 
SVERVNT 


no. 

FL.  LIBERAS  PIA 
TIX.  AN.  XV. 

T.  FL.  FAVSTINVS  ET 
FL.  VICTORIA. 
PA RENTES  PO 
8\'ERVNT.  n.S.E. 


in. 

....  VSQ  AE 

RARI  DECTRIO 

CX>LT  .  .  .  .    ET  PIV8 

VIX.  AN.  XXXVI 

H.8.  E. 

T.  FI-  FAV9T1NVH 

FL.  VICTORIA 


Sint  licet  exiguse  fugientia  tempore  viti 
Parvaque    raptomm    cito    transeat  hon 

dierum 

Mergat  et  Elisiis  mortalia  corpora  terris 
Assidue  rapto  Lachesis  male  conscia  pensu 
Jam  tamen  juventa  est  blandse  ratiouj 

imago 

Per  quam  proiaios  homines  in  temporefi  j 
Longior  escipiat  memoratio  multo  servi 
Secum  per  titulos  mansuris  fortius  annig 
Ecce  recens  pietas  omui  placitura  favon 
Ingentem  famaa  uumerum  cum  laude  mq 

riur 
Exemplo  jam  plena  novo  quamFIavius  a 
More  secundum  agens  patrio  signavit  I 

nore 
Quis  non    jam    pronis    animi    virtutib 

ad 

Quis  non  hoc  miretur  opus  eusaso  videnq 
Di\itias  si  cupeat  in\io3  secernere  censor 
Per  quo9  etherias  surgunt  monimenta  per 


A 
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Hfec  est  fortuna  £mili  us  audenda  facultas 
Sic  sibi  perpetuas  faciunt  impendiasedes 
Sic   immortales  scit  habere  pecuniam 

mores 
JEterao  quotiens  stabilis  beneficii  urusu 
Viderit  ille  juror  nimio  qui  ducit  urauro 
Quern  traliit  argenti  venalis  sanguine  can- 
dor 
Viderit  et  fusje  vanis  in  amoribva  errans 
Gloria  luxuria  peregrinas  qusrere  magno 
Qua  dedicit  vestes   gemmas  nitore  pla- 

centea 
Aut  ab  aer  vitreo  venientia  munera  fluctu 
Quam    Ljedunt   gentes    vario    certaraina 

nerum 
Grsecia  cum  pueris  Hispania  pallados  usu 
Venatu  Libya  tellus  orientia  amono 
j^gyptos  phariis  levitatibua  artibus  actis 
Gallia  semper  ovans  dives  Campania  vino 
Hbbc  cito  deficiunt  et  habent  breve  munus 

amoris 
Moraentis    damnatas  vis  set    si    quia  ad 

omnes 
Respiciat  vitse  casus  homincmque  laboret 


33+  AI'PEXDIX. 

Metiri  brevity  sua  tunc  credere  discit  J 
Nila  lituim  elius  fieri  nisi  viribus  sevi 
Quot  possit  durare  diu  sub  honore  deorum 
Nunc  ego  non  dubitem  tacitis  Acheronte 

sin  umbris 
Si  post  fata  manent  sensus  gaudere  I 

rentem 
S^epe  secunde  tuum  reliquas  et  apen 

turmaa 
Quod  sciat  hie  tantam  faciem  esse  seps 

chr  .... 
Consensus  lapidum  sic  de  radice  levaU 
In  me  .  .  scrivisse  gradus  ut  etanguiii 

omnis 
Sic  quas  imollite  ductus  fit  stamini  cei 
Mobilibus  signis  hilarie  scalptura . 
Ei  licet  BEsidue  probet  et  os  vaga  turba  J 

opis 
Lucentea  si  upeat  pariter  pendere  coluJ 


Ovit  cum  niilitiEe  titulos  ipsum  oparentt 
Numinibua  dederis  haec  gaudia  sa>pe  \ 

centem 
Quse  quoudflm  dedit  ipse  jocondum  i 


I 


Multa  creat  primasque  cupit  componere 

....  3 

Et  nemusexornat  revoeatia  sac^pius  undis 
Permittant    milii  fata  ioqu  ....   octisq 

timendte 
Regnator  Stygiussic  immortalis  habere 
Jam  debit  pater  ecce  tuus  ditisque  retigit 
Tristem  deservisse  domum  dum  tempore 

toto 
Mavolt  hsec  mouumenta  si  qui  scriptisq 

per  aevola 
.  .  vere  Dominibus  solitis  insister  elucis 
Adsidue  patriashinccerneredulciterarces 
Quosq  dedit  natia  prope  semper  habere 

parentes 
Forsitan  bate  multi  vano  sermoDe  ferentes 
Venturam  citius  dicant  praesacia  mortis 
Si  quis  dum  vivit  ponat  monimenta  futuris 
Temporibus  raihi  non   tales  sunt  pectore 

sensus 
Set  puto  secures  fieri  quicumque  parari 
.^ternam  volvere  domum  certoque  rigore 
Numquam  lapsuros  vitse  defigere  muroa 
Fatis  circa  via  est  neq  se  per  stamina  mutat 
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Atropos  vi  prinio  coepit  decurrere  filo 
Crede  secunde  mihi  pensatos  ibis  in  annos 
Set  secunis  eris  set  toto  pectore  divis 
Dum  nulli  gratis  essepotes  nee  lenalabore 
Testamenta  facis  tuus  hex;  dum  non  timet 

heres 
Ut  sic  sedificet  jam  nunc  quodcunqne  re- 

linques 
Totum  perveniet  tua  quo  volet  ire  voluntas 
Sed  revocat  me  cura  opens  celsiq  decores 
Stat  sub  imis  honor  vicinaq  nubila  pulsat 
Et  soils  metitur  iter  si  jungere  montes 
Forte    velint  oculi  vincuntur  in   ordine 

colles 
Si  videas  campos  infra  jacet  abdita  tellus 
Non  sic  Romuleas  exire  colossos  in  arces 
Dicitur  aut  circi  medias  obeliscus  in  auras 
Nee  sic  sistri  ceri  demonstrat  per  via  Nili 
Dum  sua  perspicuis  aperit  pharos  aequora 

flamis 
Quid  non  docta  facit  pietas  lapis  ccce  fo- 

ratus 
Luminibus  multishortatur  currere  blandas 
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Intus  apes  et  cerineos  componere  nidos 
Ut  semper  domus  hsec  thymbraso  nectare 

diilcis 
Sudet  fluris  apos  dum  dant  nova  mclla  li- 

quores 
Hue  iterum  pietas  venerandas  erige  mentcs 
Et  mea  quo  nosti  carmine  more  fove 
Ecce  secundum  adest  iterum  qui  pecton; 

saucto 
Non  moiiinentapatri  sednovaterapladedit 
Quo  nunc  Calliope  gemino  me  llmite  cogis 
Quas  jam  transegi  rursus  adire  viaa 
Nempe  fuit  nobis  operis  descriptio  magni 
Diximus  et  junctis  saxa  potita  locis 
Circuitua    nemorum    currentea    dulciter 

undas 
Attjue  reportant  mella  frequenter  apes 
Hoc  tamen  hoc  solum  nostrse  puto  dcfult 

arti 
Dum  cadis  ad  multos  ebria  musa  locos 
In  sunimo  tremulas  galli  non  diximus  alas 
Altior  extrema  qui  puto  nube  volat 
Cujus  si  raembris  vocem  natura  dedisset 
VOL.  II,  a 


Cogivet  hie  omnia  surgere  mane  dios 
Etiam  nominibus  signantur  limina  cert 
Cernitur  et  titulis  credula  vita  suis 
Opto  secunde  geras  multosfeliciterani 
Et  quae  fecisti  tu  monimenta  legas. 

113. 

COLONIC  SCILLITASAE 
Q.   MANLIVS  FELIX.  C    FILira    PAPIRIVS   RECEPTVS 

POST  ALIA  ARCVM  QVOQVE  CVM   INSIONIBVS  Cl>- 

LONIAE 
SOLITA    IN     PATHIAM     LIBEBALITATE     EREXIT    OB 

CTIVS  DEDICATIONEM  DECVRIONIBVS  SPOR'nXAS 

CV'RIIS  EPVLATICIVM 


C1.EMENTIA  TEMPORIS  ET  VIRTVTE 

DIVINA  DD.  NN,  CX)NSTANTim  ET  DECIMINTC 

SEMP    AVO    ORNAMENTA    LIBERTA     RESTITVTA    ET 

VETERA  CI VI 
TATIS  INSIGNACTRANTECELONIO  APRONIANO  C 
PATRO  CIVITATIS 


At  Sbeitlah  (,Sufetala.) 
US. 

IVI  .  . NI 

DIV.  .  .  BVE  I'BONE  .  .  .  R 
[NO  .  .  .  BRIT  .VAX  ....  II.  PP. 


NI.  AVG.   1  .  . 
P.P.  F,  UD.  PP. 


IN  VIC  .  .SA.  .  .  EM..E  CONST  ANTIO..  MAXIUIAXO 

BISSIMIfi fVSTOS 

STIC  .  .  .  PF  .  .  .  VIN  .  SVA VTO 


Q.  FABIO  SA 
TVHNINO  UONO 
RATtANO  SACERDO 
Tl  IlEl  PATUl  OB  IN 
XOCEJITE  AC.TV  INV 
.  .  «VE  ,tl.  VtK  ATV 
...  II  FLAVIAN! 


M.  AELIO  AV 
UELLIO  VEDO 

IMI  ...  AESIAE 
L  HADHIANI 
ANTOKtKI  AVG 
Pll.  FP.  F.  I)».  pr. 


i 


aEKTLAS 

KOVEltAK 

POTtTIAMAB 

C.  I. 

SK  aVASll 

B  TICIHIVS  KT 

VACVITi 

LIBB. 


Il.ll.fl. 
LOKGIKIA 


134. 

ABTEBNITAT 


1 


Another  from  EAeebah,  (No.  125, _;  may  be  seen 
in  the  Lithographed  plate. 

At  Muhdhar  Waled  Ayar. 
126. 

IMF.  CAESARt   DIVI  NERVAE  IVERi'AE  TRAIANO 
OPTIMO  AVG  GEBMANICO   FARTHICO.    V.  M. 

OTEST.    XS.   IMP.  XII.  COS.  VI 

TSTIX OB  .  .  DEDIC.  DD.  PP. 

127. 
IMP.  CAESAHI    DIVI  MADHI 
ANIE   DIVI   TBAIAN  PARTIII 
CIS  DIVI  NEHVAE  PBON 
LAELIO  HADBIAKO  AM 
TONINO  AVG.  P!0  PONT.  MAX. 
TltlB    POT.  XX.  IMP.  II.  COS,  IIII,  PP. 

OH  HON BAE  FEC 

.    .   .    .   OE 

12a 

IVLIO  PBOCVLO  FOETVNATIANO    PATEB 


FILIO  MEMORIAL  TITVLVM  SlDr  EKEDEO  BEDH 

DiT 
IN  ANNrs  VIGINTI  DVOBVS    QVOS    PABCAE  I 

FINIERANT  EDITO 
IN  XVMEKIS  VtTAK  LAVDIBV8  OMNEH  AETATSf 

KEDDiniT 
KAM  PVEK  PVBERTATI8  EXEMPLAOPTVMA 

VIVENDO  DEDIT 
PVBEETATIS  IdlTIA  IVVENILI  COBDE  BDEDIT  1 
IVVENTVTIS  VITAM  MAXTMA  EXOBNAVIT  Gl.OSi 
SIC    MAMflVE    VTl    NEXl     8VO   TEMPORE    MVLtfl 

ANKIS  VIXEBIT 
PVER  IKl'.ENIO  VALIDVS  PVBES  PVDlrvS 

ORATOR  FVIT 
ET  PVBLICAS  AVRKS  TOGATVS  3TVDIIS  UELKCT^ 

VIT  SVIS 

IN  PABVO  ITAQDE  VITA   M LAVDIBVS     | 

IN  avE  rsTO  PATEIO  IVVEN * 

FERPETVA  QVIESCIT  REaviE  CONUITO    . 

RATO  SPIRIT V 


PAIXIAE  SATVENINAE    IVLIVS    MAXIMVa    UVi^ 

DAM  SVAE 
HANC  OPERI    BTEVEM    DICAVIT    SEHFKK    VI 

BERET  UVNEBI 
■IMVLQVE  MEMOBIAM  FIAE  CONIVCIS    .    .    . 


F^ 

r 
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129. 

130. 

MIVI  MAXI.FLAV. 

G,VL  .  FOB 

131. 

132. 

PAL, SAT. 

VICTO. 

For  No 

133,  see 

Lithograph. 

134. 

135. 

COCCLIAK 

D.M.S. 

BA88VLAE 

POMPE 

NVMISIAE 

IVS  TEH 

PBOCVLAK 

CAUIO 

U  MVSAT 

PACE  \ 

i\ 

POPILIA 

AXNIS 

\v 

NI. DD. 

135 

SEV. 

1 

DIS.U 

&NIB.  SACK. 

Q .  rvi. 

VS  FEI.IX 

Pie 

VIX. 

1 

AXNIS 

.  F. 

137. 

138. 

..  BAIANl  PAItTH  ET  D  .  . 

I..  VICTRIVS 

1. 

POLYBIUS  PI 

■s 

VIX.  ANN.  XXV.                           ■ 

H.  S.  E. 

_^ 

Swfw 


139. 

▲TEKLIA  A  • 


140. 

G.  TKEftlYS  E06ATTS  Q  •  aTlKTILI  WUs  .  PI.  .  PF. 

III.  Tift 
OMHXBVS  HOMOftlB.  FVKCTTS  PHB  TIX  . 
AN.LXT.  H.S.X. 

On  the  Mamaohum  upon  the  hill  above 

Maghrawah. 

141. 

.  .   .  IVI  ACrARIIAIVVSl  .TVIU  QQ 
.  .  TIVVS  MIUI  P0STEB1SQVK  MEI8  F£CT. 


141.  (a) 


T  .  SIA 
FIDV    . 


For  No.  l4i2,from  Moffhrawah,  see  Lithograph, 


143. 

At  Lheys. 

.  .  .  OK8VLATV8  AVBELITS  .  .  • 


APPENDIX. 


M  .  IVLIVS.  LAETV8 

At  Zamfoor — Assnra. 
145. 

DIVO  OPTIMO  SEVEBO  PIO  AVU  ARAD    . 

ABlARt  MAX. 
ET  IMP.  CAESABI  AVKKl-IO  ANTONINO  PIO  AVG, 

FKLICI  PAKT.  MAX. 
BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAX.     PONT.  MAX.    FIL.  TRIB. 

POT.   XTIII,  IHP.  III. 
COS.     IIII.       PP.      PBOCOS.      OPTIMO      MAXIMOQVK 

PHI  NCI  PI    ET 
IVLIAE    DOMNAE  .  ,  .  .  A CI      AV(i.    MATHI 

AVG.  ET  CASTBOBVM  ET  SENaTV 


.  OTV 


Vr  ASaVKA  DKVOTA 

SVUINI 

»    D    D    P 

146. 

147. 

PEOTOGENIA 

D.M.S. 

civLi  aATva 

UEBENN 

NINA  GALICIA 

lA  DONAT 

MI  SEK.  V.  V. 

VIA.  P.  V.  A. 

AN.  XXV 

XXItlll.  B.  S 

95 
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At  Lorbtcs. 


149. 


0.    VALERIVS 
Q.   LEPAPHIBA 
V.    ANN.  LXX 

xi«    S«  EST* 


14a 

DIVO 

ANTONINO 

CAESAR 

COLONIA 

AELIA 

AUG.  LARES 

160. 

.  .  ANO  AVG  .  .  . 

.  .  PP.  IMP.  VI  . 
.  . I  . PONT . SOD . 
.  .  .  SCVS  .  COE  .  . 

151. 

.  .  CLEMKNTISSIMI  PRINCIPES 
.  ..  RVM  COGNITIONVM  CVM    FABIAXO   VCLEGA- 
TO  SVO  CVRANTE  .  .  .  CILIORO 


152. 

.    .    PETRONIO    PACIBOVC    PRO    .    .    . 

.    .    E    VICENTIBVS    DECORATV    .    . 

.    .    PVBLICES    INSIGNI    CONSPECTV     .    . 


153. 

154. 

lUF.    CAES. 

Dl 

I    NERVAE    NEPOS 

M.    AVRELiVS 

Divi 

TDAIANI    PARTHI 

ANTONINVB    PIVS 

,   .  NV8  HADRIAN 

UAX  .  AVGVSTV8 

ARTIFIC  .  MAX  .  KSIT. 

155. 

156. 

LAETIT   .    . 

.   .    MAGMAE  DEV    . 

At  El  Kaf. 
151. 

HEBCVLE    SACRVM 
M.    TVTICIVS    PEOCVLVa    PEOCVRATOR    j 
SVA    PECVXIA    FECIT 


158. 
VICTORI 
CENTVaiONI 
LECIONARIO 
£X    EQVITE    ROMANO 
OB    MVNIFICENTAM 
OEDO    SICCENSIVM 
CIVI    ET 
CONDECVRIONI 
DD  .  PP. 
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159. 


FAV8TINVS    SATVRNIKV8 
OMALIB    HONOBIB    FVNCTTS 
IVSTO    VIRO   OB   MOSTTS    •    . 
MAM   OMNIBV8   IN    SE    BONI 
TATEM(IVA   IMP  PERPET. 
VM    EST    RE8ERVAT 


160. 

D  .  M  •  S. 
IVLIO  CNEIO  .  .  . 
NO  .  •  •  OMAXOaVE 
.  .  RNIO  VIXIT  ANNIS 
XVII  .  .  .  FOETVNIA 
TVS  SARMORTA 
NVS  SVBERNIVS 
.  .  NOM  VII  SAT 
VRNINA  PARENTES 
LOCVS  DATVS  A 
.  .  .  NVARIO 
PAREKTES  .  .  . 


161. 


D. M  .  S  . 
A VAT  I A 
VICTOR 
lA  OVIT 

MONNA 

VOCITAE 
VIX  .  ANXIS.  XX  . 


^^^H 

1 
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162.                                     163. 

D  .  M  .  S                                         D  .  M  .  S. 

.CLOJIVSII                                      C.IVLIV3  SA 

PIKA  PIVS  VrX                          TVRNINVS 

IT  ANNIS                                      VIX  .AS  .  UM 

164. 

AftVlLTAE  SEX  FIL   SALVIAVILLAE 

AOE  .  ■  .  VEIN  .  .  .   lAVILLIOVA 

,  .  .  OBATl 

.  .  .  ATICA  .  .  aVRIUATIO 

.  .  .  VIO  .  .  AFII  POMP 

.  .  O AVINIO  .  .  VA 

Q  IVIR  ....  DRAIONl   tt 

.  .  .  CII  .  .  .  U  PARVl 

165.                                     Iflft 

IVLIA  L.  F.                                          D  .  K  .  8  . 

LVPVLA                                    L.  MVNATIVS  TES 

VIX  .  ANNIS                          SIANVS  PI 

II1I.H.8.  E.                        VS  VIXIT  AN 

NIS  .  LXXXXVII 

B . 8. S. 

4 
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167. 


16a 


D  .  M  .  8. 
CERVCIVS  SEEV 
SABINIANVS 
QVI  VIXIT  AKNI8 

XVI 
XI  •  S  •  £  • 


169. 


MELAVIO 
MESABAKRO 
VETVR  .  .  BTE 

OC OCO 

PRO  .  .  •  ERI 


171. 


D  .  M  .  S. 
NEMONIA 
QVINTINA 
VIX  .  ANNIS 
LXXXXV. 
H  •   S  •  £ 


O  •  M  .  S 
L . IVLIVS  M 
QVITORVI 
NV8  MARX 
ANVS  VIX 
ANN.  XXV. 
n  •   S  •   £ 


170. 


D  .  M  .  S  . 
TAVIANI 

.  .  .  MIS 
.  .  OR  FILI 
.  .  S   VIXIT 
ANNIS 
XXI  .  M  .   VI. 
H  .  S  .  E 

172. 

PORTAE  NOVAE 
SACRVM  EX   VIST 
.  .  .  S  .  .  MIN 
FECIT 
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173.                                     174. 

MVCIA                        .  .  .  M  AEBE  DVCl  AVG  .  .   . 

VICTO 

EIA  .  .  . 

17S. 

.    .    TO    POBTICVM    AE  .  . 

.    .    E    TEMPOEUM    D    .    . 

.    .    EAEPR    .    . 

.    .    VDIN    .    . 

On  the  Mausoleum  at  Hanoot  el  ffajam. 

1T6. 

D  .  M  .  S. 

M  .  COBNELIVS    nVFVS    VIXIT    AM.    .  I.V . 

At  Sidi  Abd-er-Tvhbu.                                 . 

177.                                                          ^H 

...    A    CVMQV    ...                  ...    0  COEPIT  ET  .  .      ^^H 

.    .    VAE    PBOMISEBAT    .    .       .  .  GYUNASIO  VNIV  .  . 

.   .    TIONEM    MVSTITANIB  .  . 

.    ,    DEDICAVIT    DATIS    .    . 

.   .   sia   PO  .   .   AUIBVa  .   . 

A 
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Mile  5fofiet  near  Sidi  Boo^aiedah. 

179. 

IMP.  CASS 
6ITLIT8  TKET8  M 
AXIMIANTS  PIV8  FEL 
AT6  •  6KEM  .  MAX 
SAftM  •  MAX  •  D ACI 
CT8  MAX  rOMTIT. 
MAX.  T.  F.  Ill  IMP.  T.  KT 
GITLIUS  VEEVS  MAXI 
MTS  KOBIL.  CAES.  PR. 
IVVENTVTIS  6EBMAN 
SABM.  MAX.  OAC.  MAX. 
TIAM  A  KAXTHAG  .  . 


180. 

CAESAR 
M.  AVRELIO 
PROBO  PIO 
FELICI  AVG 
PONTIF  MA 
XIMO  TRIB. 


Many  of  the  inscriptions  will  appear  to  the 
reader  either  to  be  written  in  very  bail  Latin, 
or  to  have  been  carelessly  copied.  I,  however, 
beg  to  asiert,  that  1  copied  them  with  the  great- 
est attention,  and  in  many  instances,  where,  by 
changing  merely  one  or  two  letters,  I  could 
have  made  a  line  intelligible,  I  have  preferred 
giving  them  as  they  appeared  to  me.  in  prefer- 
ence to  substituting  others  on  conjecture.  Some 
assemblages  of  the  letters,  however,  defy  all 
interpretation. 

G.  T.  T. 


I 


154 

APFVKDIS. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOIXS  OF  TUNIS. 

Arabic  Name. 

European  Name.       Value. 

^j\^ 

Bourbeen.    6  =   1  Bourbc. 

^ 

Bourbe.        2=1  Aspre. 

sUJ-"^ 

Aspre.         3i=  1  Karoob. 

'ijA 

Karoubs    16  =  1  Piastre. 

JV; 

Piastre.       5|=  I  Mahboob. 

The  first  three  are  of  copper,  the  two  next  i 
silver,  and  the  mahboob  of  gold.  Accounts  are 
kept  in  piastres  and  karoobs.  When  I  was  at 
Tunis,  I  received  twenty-three  piastres  for  one 
pound.  The  Spanish  dollar  is  worth  five 
piastres.  A  maliboob  of  accounts  is  valued  at 
only  four  and  a-half  piastres. 


The  measures  of  length  are   the  draas, 
peeks. 


^     2G.500  English  inches 
=     25.079       —         — 
=     19.225       —         — 


>/^'    ■■ 

The  first  is  employeil  for  cloth  and  woollen,  the 
second  for  silk  and  thread,  and  the  third  fur 
linen  and  cotton. 
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Jr' 


IVeights. 
=     7822.55  English  grains. 
=    8772.07      —         — 
=     9868.05      —  — 


Afeasures  of  Capacity. 


—    192 


J*" 


Kafeez. 


The  aaa  is  equal  to  4.548  English  imperial 
pints ;  one  metlal,  the  measure  used  for  oil,  is 
equal  to  sixteen  saa. 

These  are  the  different  weights  and  measures 
used  at  Tunis,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Re- 
gency they  vary  very  mucli ;  for  example,  one 
hundred  mettals  of  Tunis  are  equal  to  only 
ninety-one  of  Benzart,  eiglity-lhrecand  one-third 
of  Misteer,  eighty  of  Susa,  seventy-seven  of 
Mahadeah,  seventy-two  and  three-fourths  of 
Sfakkus,  and  seventy-one  and  one-half  of 
Suleynian. 
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6SN£AL06Y  OF  THS  BSIGNIN6  FAMILY  OF  TUNIS. 


1. 

HA8SAN-BBN.au 

diedlttirn. 


I '— 

s. 
MUHAlfMBD 
Mcceedcd  bit  ftubcr  In 
17U,  ud  died  17fl«. 


1 

S. 

AU 

ueeccded  hit  brotiwr 

MatMoimcd, 

aod  died  !•  1781. 


r 

4. 
HAMMOODAH, 

bonilB  un, 
micoeeded  lito  fa- 
ther In  178S«  and 

died  in  1815. 


I 
5. 

OTHMAN 
miceeedcd  his 
broUicr  Hanunoodah 
in  1815,  and  died 
the  same  year. 


MUHAMMBD.    MAMOON 


, 


r. 


{ 
SALAH, 
died  1815. 


I 
ANOTHEB  SON. 


MAHMOOD 
•occeeded  hii  coasin 
Othman  in  1815, 
and  died  in  1815. 


I8MARL 
died  1817. 


I 

7. 
HUSSEYN, 
born  In  1770, 
succeeded  hU  father 
in  18M. 


MUSTAFA. 
AUl 


[If  ED. 


I 
HAMDAH, 
has  issne. 


1 


SADAK,  OTHEB  CHILDREN. 
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N.         — 

^,U. 

—     Smaoooi. 

N.E.     - 
E. 

—  Betani. 

—  Erfierki. 

S.E.      - 

ci^ 

—     Shelook. 

S.         - 

■J^ 

—     Kibli. 

S.W.     - 

KJ^ 

:      —     Lebash. 

W. 

-         S>^' 

-     Elghurbi 

N.W.     - 

iJtr' 

—     Shinh. 

In  one  of  the  lithographed  plates  of  this  work, 
are  given  some  specimens  of  Arabic  writing 
from  Barbery , 

The  first  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  places  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Ghafsah,  written  at  my 
request,  by  the  Sheikh,  to  enable  me  to  spell 
them  according  to  the  correct  orthography. 
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The  other  two  were  little  notes,  written 
to  warn  me  of  the  danger  I  should  incur  by 
remaining  too  late  at  Sbeitlah. 

These  specimens  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
great  a  difference  there  is,  between  the  eastern 
and  western  mode  of  writing. 


THE   END. 


LONDON: 

IBOTSON  AND  PALMER,  PRINTERS, SAVOT  STREET;  STRAND. 


Nol  with  standing  cvoi'j*  possible  care,  several 
typographical  errors  are  to  be  found,  especialiy 
in  the  Oriental  words. 


i1 


ir 


»•     •   * ; 


b 


il 


A 
1 


